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A SKETCH 

OP THE 

LI F E 

OF 

j. V. B R I S S O T. 

By THE Editor, 



H E was born at the village of Ouarville, near 
Chatres, in Orleannois, on the 14th of January 
1754. His father was what the French called 
a Traiteuri that is, keeper of an eating houfc 
or an ordinary. lie was intended for the pro- 
feffion of the law, and was articled to an at- 
torney for that purpofc. But he grew difgufU 
cd with the chicane and turpitude he was daly 
obliged to witnefs, and therefore, after the five 
years of his articlediip were expired, he left 
Chatres, and went to Pari>. 
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fv SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

An accident one night at the theatre at 
Paris placed him in the company of an Englifli 
gentleman. They became intimate, and from 
this gentleman he obtained fome knowledge of 
the Englifti language ; which he afterwards 
improved by a refidence in London . 

He had received a regular claffical education, 
and acquired, by ftrift application, a tolerable 
knowledge of the German, Italian, and Spanifli 
languages, fufficient to confult the authors who 
have written in thofe languages. On his ar- 
rival at Paris his firft ftudy was jurifprudencc, 
with an intention of becoming an advocate in 
parliament. No fcience however efcaped his 
attentlpn. He attended ledures and expe-^ 
riments in every branch of fcience ; wherein 
his a£live genius found ample exercife. Chy- 
miftry was his favourite objeft of purfuit ; but 
his circumftances were too limited to indulo-e 
much in it. The fmall patrimony which he 
inherited from his father did not exceed forty 
pounds per annum. 
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In the year 1777 he made his firft tour to 
London. During his ftay in London he be- 
came engaged in the condudt of a French news- 
paper, at that time called the Courier de r Europe ^ 
but fince the Courier de Londres. Some mif- 
underftandmg having happened concerning the 
ftamps (at the ftamp-office in London) for this 
paper, the proprietor took a refolution of print- 
ing it at Boulogne fur-mer ; and Briffot was 
appointed -the Editor, and refided at Boulogne 
for that purpofc. He continued in this capacity 
at Boulogne about two years. From thence 
he went to Paris ; and was admitted Counfcllor 
in Parliament. — Early in the year 1782 he 
went to Neufchatel to fuperintend the printing 
of one of his books (mentioned hereafter). 
This was the memorable period of the revolu- 
tion at Geneva. Here he became acquainted 
with M. Claviere and M. du Rovray, who, 
with a numerous party, were expelled that 
city, and fought an alylum in Ireland. 

In the autumn of this year, he married a 
a 3 daughter 
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daughter of Madame Dupont of Boulogne. 
This young lady had been recommended to the 
celebrated Madame de Genlis, who obtained a 
fituation for her in the nurfery of the Duke dc 
Chartres, late Duke of Orleans, who fuffered 
under the guilotine ; in which fituation flift 
continued fome time after her marriase. 

At the beginning of the year 1783 he vifitcd 
London a fecond time. His view in this jour- 
ney was to eflablifh in London a Lyceum, or 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, together with 
an office of general correfpondence. In this 
undertaking he was encouraged by fome of the 
firft literary men in France ; and a Monfieur 
du Forge, mufician at Paris, was fo captivated 
with the fcheme, that he advanced four thoufand 
livres (166I.) for one third (hare of the profits. 
BriflTot was to have the fole management, and 
the other two thirds of the profits. He took a 
houfe in Newman Street, Oxford Street; and 
publlflied a profpeftus of his undertakings He 
fent for his wife and his youngeft brother (his 

eldcft 
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elded brother was a prieft). At this time he 
commenced his defcription of the fciences in 
England (mentioned hereafter), to be publifh- 
ed monthly. Having in one of his publications 
taken occafion to vindicate the Chevalier de 
Launay, editor of the Courier du Nord, printed 
at Maeftricht, the editor of the Courier de 
r Europe^ now M. du Morande, was fo highly 
offended by it, that he became from that time 
Briflbt's moft determined enemy. It is to be 
obfcrved, that the Courier du Nord and the 
Courier de TEurope were rival newfpapers. 
De Launay quitted Maeftricht, and went to 
Paris, where he was immediately put into the 
Baftile, and was never more heard of. 

In the month of May, 1 784, Briflbt was ar- 
refted by his printer in London. Although he 
was at this time very well known to feveral 
perfons of rank and fortune, yet he was too de- 
licate to apply to any of them for pecuniary 
affiftance. But after remaining a day or two 
in a lock-up houfe in Gray*s Inn Lane, he fent 

a 4 his 
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his brother to an intimate friend, who inftantly 
paid the printer his bill, and liberated him* 

The next morning Briffot fet out for France, 
leaving his wife and brother in England, aflur- 
ing them he would quickly return, which he 
certainly intended. But in this he was fevere- 
ly difappointed. Thus ended his literary cn- 
terprifc of eftablifliing a Lyceum in London, in 
which he embarked his whole property with a 
degree of infatuation and zeal that feemed to 
border upon infanity. During his refidence in 
London he became acquainted with one Count 
de Pelleport, author of feveral pamphlets againft 
the principal perfons of the French Court, par- 
ticularly of one called Soirees J^ Antoinette^ for 
the apprehenfion of the author of which the 
French Court offered a thoufand pounds (looo 
Louis) reward. Briffot, inftead of proceeding 
direftly to Paris, (lopped at Boulogne, and refid- 
ed there with his mother-iii-law; here he re- 
folvcd to continue his publication on the origi- 
nal plan. Du M knowing that Pelleport 

was 
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was the author of the ofFenfive pamphlet, and 
that Briffot and Pelleport were intimate, rc- 
folved to obtain the reward, and gratify his re- 
fentment. He applied to Pelleport, offering 
him the fuperintendance of a publication to be 
carried on at Bruges (near Oftend), the falary 
of which was to be two hundred pounds per 
annum. Pelleport accepted the offer. But it 
was neceflary to flop at Boulogne, where fomc 
final arrangements were to be made. In the 
month of July Pelleport embarked for Boulogne 
with Captain Meredith. But the moment he 
landed, he was feized by the officers of the 
Police, who put him in chains and carried him 
to Paris, where he was fent to the Baftile. 
Du M was an agent of the Police of Paris. 

Information being given to the Police, that 
Briffot was at Boulogne, and that he was the 
intimate friend of Pelleport, he was immedi* 
ately taken into cuflody, carried to Paris, and 
committed to the Baftile. However, it is cer- 
tain that Briffot never wrote any thing againft 

either 
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cither the King or Queen of France. He 
was fincere in his abhorrence of the arbitrary 
and defpotic principles of the French govern- 
ment, but with refpecl to the private condudl 
of the King and Queen he never beftowed the 
fmalleft attention upon it. In this magazine 
of human vx<5lims he continued about fix weeks. 
His wife applied to Madame Genlis in his fa- 
vour, and Madame Genlis moft gencroufly made 
a point of it with the Duke de Chartres to ob- 
tain his liberty. The Duke de Chartres's in- 
terference does not appear by any document ; 
but Briflbt's acquittal of the charge brought 
againft him, appears in the following report 6f 
his examination, made to the French miniftci^' 
M. Breteuil, on the 5th of September. 

** The Sicur Brifibt de Warvillc was c 
•• cd to the Baflile on the day after the Sie 
•• de Pelleport, who was .arrefted at Boulo^ 
•• fur-mer, arrived at Paris. In confequerf 
•* his connexions with this man, gU^*^ 
*• writing libels, he was fufpewlcd 
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* been his coadjutor. The atteftation of a boy 

* in the printing office, from whence one of 

* thefe libels iflued, gave ftrength to fufpicions; 

* but this atteftation, tranfmitted from Lon- 

* don, is deftitute of authenticity ; and the 

* Sleur Brlffot de Warville, who has very fa- 
tisfacSorily anfvvered to the interrogatories 

* which were put to him, attributes his crimi- 

* nation to the animofity of enemies whom he 

* conceives to have plotted againft him in 

* London. The Sieur Briflbt de Warville is a 
' man of talents, and of letters ; he appears to 

* have formed ifyftems, and to entertain cxtra- 

* ordinary principles ; but it is certain that, for 
' the laft feven or eight months, his connec- 
' tions with the Sieur de Pcllcport had ceafed, 

* and that he employed himfclf folely upon a 

* periodical paper, which he obtained permif- 
' fion to circulate and fell in Fratjce, after 

* having fubmitted it to the examination of a 

* licenfer/' 

It is proper to obferve, that the addition of 
3 de 
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de fVarvilley which Briflbt made to his name 
(to diftinguifh himfelf from his eldeft brother) 
•is a kind of local defignation, not uncommon 
in many countries. William of Malmfbury, 
GeofFry of Monmouth, Rapin de Thoyras, 
Joan d'Arc, &c. &c. But in the orthography 
he fubftituted the Englifh W for the French 
dipthong Oui the found of that dipthong being 
limilar to our W. Thus Ouarville is pro- 
nounced Warvll/e in both languages. 

In a very fliort time after his releafe from 
the Baftile hcjfyery honourably difcharged 
. his pecuniary obligation to his friend in Lon- 
don. 

In the year 1787, which was the era of the 
foundation of the French revolution, the Duke 
de Chartres, now become Duke of Orleans by 
the death of his father, embraced the party of 
the Parliament againft the Court. Upon the 
principle of gratitude Briflbt attached himfelf to 
the Duke of Orleans, As arf honeft man he 
could not do other wife. 

We 
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We (hall here pafs by his tour to Ame- 
rica, and fome other circumftances, becaufe 
they are intimately connedled with the account 
of bis writings, which is fubjoined. 

Upon his return to France he found that his 
celebrity had not been diminiflied by his ab- 
fence. He was elected a member of the Con- 
ftituent Aflembly, and was much engaged in 
the committees of refearch, of which he was 
the reporter. He was alfo ele<9:ed a member of 
the Legiflative Aflembly for the department of 
Paris. It muft be obferved, that the revolu- 
tion caft a veil over the crimes of all thofe who 
had been obliged to leave their country. In 
this group who returned to France was 

Du M . He oppofed Briflbt in his eleftion 

for Paris, but Briflbt was elefted by a majority of 

more than three to one. However Du M 's 

party were exceflively mortified ; and they un- 
eeafingly calumniated Briflbt in the mofl: op- 
probrious terms. M. Petion, mayor of Paris, 
find who was Briflbt's friend and townfman, 

contributed 
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contributed much to ftrengthcn his intereft and 
afccndancy. 

Brlflbt now diftinguiflicd himfclf as one of 
the j^mis des Noirs (friend of the Negroes), of 
whom he was a mofl: zealous advocate. In a 
fpeech which he delivered in the Afiembly in 
the year 179.1, there is a ftrong trait of philan- 
thropy. 

Of this fpeech the following is a (hort ex- 
tract : " You have hear(d of enormities that freeze 
you with horror ; but Phalaris fpoke not of his 
brazen bull, he lamented only the dagger that 
his own cruelty had raifed againft him. T\^ 
colonifts have related inftanpes of ferocity ; bu^ 
give me, faid he, an informed brute, and I will 
-foon make a ferocious monfter of hinri. It was a 
white man who firft threw a negro into a burn- 
ing oven ; who dartied out the brains of a child 
in the prefence of its father ; who fed a flave 
with its own proper flcfli. Thefe are the mon- 
fters that have to account for the barbarity of 
the revolted favages. — Millions of Africans have 

perllhed 
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peri(hed on this foil of blood. You break, at 
every ftcp, the bones of the inhabitants, that 
nature has given to thefe iflands ; and you 
(hudder at the relation of their vengeance. la 
this dreadful ftruggle the crimes of the Whites 
are yet the moft horrible. Thw-y are the off- 
fpring of defpotifm : whilft thofe of the Blacks 
originate in the hatred of flavery, and the thirft 
of revenge. Is philofophy chargeable with 
thefe horrors ? Does (he require the blood of 
the colonifts ? Brethren, (he cries, be juft ; be 
beneficent ; and you will profper. — Eternal fla- 
very muft be an eternal fource of crimes ; — 
diveft it at leaft of the epithet eternal \ for an- 
;gui(h that knows no limitation of period can 
only produce defpair.*' 

Upon the abolition of the French monarchy, 
in the month of September 1792, the Legifla- 
tive Affembly diflblved itfelf. The conftitu- 
tion being diflblved by the abolition of the King, 
they conceived that it was the inherent right 
of the people to choofe a new reprefentation, in 

order 
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order to frame a new conftitution, fuited to 
tlie wiflies of the people, and to the neceffity 
of the exifting circumftancfes of the times. In 
this general eledlion Briflbt was elefted one of 
the deputies from the department of Eure and 
Loire, His abilities and talents became every- 
day more confpicuous. He was chofen the Re- 
porter of the Committee of Public Safety ; in 
which fituation he conduced himfelf without 
reproach, until the treacherous conduft of Du- 
mourier threw a fufpicion on the whole of the 
Gironde party. 

Although aflailed on all fides by his enemies, 
his charafter afperfed and depreciated by the 
bafeft of calumnies, Briflbt fhewed himfelf 
confiftent with his public principles of philan- 
thropy. 

In the dreadful maflacre of the 3d of Sep- 

ternber, his opponents, particularly Du M , 

fought every opportunity to accomplifli his 
deftruftion, by accufing him of being a princi- 
pal inftigator of thofe horrors. And it muft be 
7 owned. 
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owned, that thefe repeated and continued ca- 
lumnies weakened him in the public efteem. 

Du M was perfeSIy acquainted with the 

Englifli method of writing a man down. 

When Condorcet moved for the abolition of 
royalty, BrifTot was filent, . 

When the motion was made to pafs fentencc 
of death on the King, Briilbt ipoke and voted 
for the appeal to the primary aflemblies. 

When Fayette was cenfured, Briflbt defend- 
edliim. 

When the Duke of Orleans (M d' Egalite) 
was cenfured, Briflbt defended him. 

The two firfl: feem to have arifen in princi- 
ples of humanity. 

The two lafl:, unqueftionably, arofe in the 
ftrongeft ties of gratitude and frieiidfliip. 

A confcientious mari cannot fufFer a more fe- 
vere afflifikion, than when his private honour 
places him agaihft his public duty. 
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Of BRISSOT's WRITINGS; 

AND PARTICULARLY OF THIS WORK, 

t|poN the fcttlement of the American govern- 
ment after the war, he became an enthufiaftic 
admirer of the new conftitution of that gfcat 
country. But fome French perfons, who had 
been in America, and were returned to France, 
had publifhed their thoughts and opinions of 
America, in a manner that was nothing fhort of 
illiberality. The reader will find the principal ' 
names of thefe writers in the thirty-fecond 
chaptier of the firft volume. Briflbt was fired 
with indignation at this treatment of a people, 
whom he conceived could not in any wife have 
deferved fuch reproach ; and, imagining that 
the general peace of 1783 had opened an ho- 
nourable and free commuication of reciprocal 
commercial advantages between America and 
France, he wrote this volume with the view of 
fupporting and eftablifliing that primary idea, 

or 
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br /iS^ory of a French commerce with the United 
States. 

Upon this point it is no more than ordinary can- 
dour to obferve, that all which Briflbt recom- 
mends, explains, or relates, concerning a French 
commerce with the United States, applies equal- 
ly, and in fome points more than equally, to the 
Britifli commerce with them. Every Bri- 
tish merchant and trader may derive fome 
advantage from a general view of the principles 
which he has laid down for the eftabliftiment and 
regulation of a reciprocal commerce between 
France and America. The produce and manu- 
faftures of England are infinitely better fuited 
to the wants of America ; and therefore all his 
theory, which is direfted to the welfare and im- 
provement of France, mud ftrongly attach the 
attention of the Britifti merchant and mechanic ; 
who, in this great point, have not at prefent 
any fuperiors, but have feveral rivals. Briflbt's 
ambition was to make France the greateft and 
moft powerful rival. And every candid perfbn 

b 2 muil 
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muft allow that he dcfcrvcd much credit of his 
countrymen for the progrefs he made, in this 
firft attempt, to open the eyes of the French 
nation to profpeds of new fources of advantage. 
All that is further neccflary to fay of thb work, 
Is faid by Briflbt himfelf in the introduftion, 
from the tenth to the twentieth pages* In the 
laft French edition of Briflbt*s Travels in Ame- 
rica, publifhed by himfelf, about feven or eigbt 
months before his decapitation, this volume is 
placed the laft of that work. We have followed 
the Author*s arrangement, and collated the 
whole by the laft Paris edition. 

Of the preceding volume, entitled ** New 
Travels in the .United States of America,'* we 
liave nothing to add : the whole of the French 
edition is now befpre the reader. 

Of Briflbt's other works it is proper to men- 
tion the foHoWing. 

T'Ae T6eory of Criminal Laws^ in two w- 
lumes. — Although M. la Cretelle, at the con-- 
clufion of his EiTay on the Prejudices attached to 

Infamy, 
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Jafaoiy, fpeaks m fiatteriug terms of this work^ 
for he fays, that it exhibits an exteniible know^ 
ledge, atid (hews the writer^s ambition alcciids 
to great pricKiples ; yet to thofe perlbns who 
have reaii Beccaria's Eflay on Crimes and Pu« 
aifhments, it will not appear that Briflbt has 
added much novelty to the fubjedt. 

TAe Necejfuy of a Reform f(f the Criminal Laws. 
What Bxparatim is due to innocent Perjons un^ 
jufily aceufej. 

Thefe were two dUcourfcs which were crown* 
ed by the Academy of Chalons fur Marne, and 
were printed in the form of two pamphlets. 
The minifters of Louis XVI. were a good deal 
C0ended at thcr^rinciples they contained, and 
they forbid the Academy f ropofing the difcuf* 
l[ion of fimilar fubjeds at any of their future 
0>cetiag6. 

This check ferved but as a Aimulus to Brif* 

fot to continue his fubjeft. He therefore, in 

two years afterwards, pub!i(hed his Philofophi^ 

cal Library of the Criminal Laws. This work i$ 

b 3 now 
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now ten volufnes, Briflbt's view in this work 
was, to difFufc and explain thofe grand princi-* 
pies of freedom which produced the revolution 
in England in theyes^r 1688, and the revolution 
in America in the year 1775. Before the 6\U 
folutiori of the monarchy in France thofe prin-r 
ciplcs were almoft unknown to the French, 
and are ftill almoft unknown to the other parts 
of Europe. But as feveral of the monarchs of 
Europe approved of the American revolutioUf 
it may be prefumed that their fubjefts will not 
long continue ignorant of the motives and grounds 
of a meafure which was honoured with the 
patronage of their fovereigns. This circum- 
flance alone fhould convince the Englifli, that 
many of the powers of Europe behold with 
pleafure the diminution of their greatnefs and 
confequence, and that very few of thofe powers 
are pyer friendly to them, except during the 
time fhey are receiving a bribe, by virtue of 
^rj inftrument^ commonly called a fubjidiary 
treaty, 

Of 
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Of Dn Price of London he was an admirer j 
but of Dr. Prieftlcy he was alfo an imitator 
for he amufed himfelf frequently with chymif* 
try, phyfics, anatomy, arid religion. On the 
laft fubjedt there is aprcfumption that he wrote 
but little ; for in his Letter to the Archbi/hop of 
Sens (the only traft on religion, by him, that 
has come to the Editor's knowledge) he fays, 
** That religious tyranny had been proftrated 
** by the blows of Voltaire, Roufleau, D'Alem- 
** bert, and D*Iderot." His mind was capaci- 
ous, and his comprehenfion extenfive. In his 
zeal to become an imitator of Prieftley, he 
published a yolMmtCencerningTruth, or 'Thoughts 
on the Meansofattainin^Truthyin all the Branches 
of Human Knowledge. HtK was a wide field 
for the difplay of Briflbt's talents and induftry. 
His defign was to have carried on the work to 
feveral volumes, and to have invited the com- 
munications of the literati of all Europe, in 
all the different fciences^ and, it may be added, 
Jpeculations. But there was fuch a freedom of 

b 4 fentimeijt 
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fcntiment manifeftcd in the firft volume, that 
both the author and printer were aUrtocd with 
the terrors of the Baftilc. Filled with thclc 
apprehenfions, he kft Paris, and went to Neuf- 
chateL There he printed his profpedlus, and 
be caufed it to be alfo printed in ix)ndon. But 
. when thefe copies were attempted to be circu- 
lated in France they were leized. Not a (ingle 
number was permitted to be feen in any book- 
feller's (hop in France. 

Finding the execution of his projeft thus 
rendered impradicable, he left Neufchatel, and 
went to London ; where, in or<kr to give cur- 
rency to his free opinions, he alter-ed the title 
of his book. He propofed to puhlifli th€ re- 
maining part periodically, under the name of 
ADefcription of the Sciences and Arts in England j 
great part of which was intended to be devoted 
to an examination of^ and to obfervations on, the 
£ngli(h conditution. His friends folicited the 
French miniftry to permit this work to be re- 
printed at Paris. At firft they obtained this 

fevour ; • 
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favour ; and the work went on ts far as twelve 
numbers, or two volumes. After which it was 
prohibited ; not more to the author's morttf ca- 
Jtion than to the iajury of his pocket. M. de 
Vergennes, who was at that time minifler of 
FraiM:e, had fo (Irong a diflike to t\cry thing 
that was Engliih, that be would not endure the 
ijnalleft commendation upon any part of the 
Englifli conftitution, or commerce, to be pro- 
mulgated in France. He had begun to difco* 
yer, that the favourite idea of his mailer, of 
fepa]:atiag the Britiih colonies from the Bri<^ 
tifh empire, might lead to an inveftigation of.thp 
principles of government at home, and prove 
extremely dangerous to a defpotic monarchy. 

Notwithdanding he was thus difappoiated a 
fecond time, he ftill purfued his defign ; bu( 
under a lecond change of title. He publiflied 
two volumes under the title of Philofopbical 
Letters on the Hijiory of England. The title 
did not attach the public attention ; becaufe 
tw.o volumes under a (Tmilar name had been 
3 publiflied 
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publidied in London, and had with fome art 
been impofed on ' the public, as the produftion 
of Lord Lyttelton ; but they were written by 
Goldfmith^ in fupport of tyranny and arifto-- 
cracy. 

Every circumftance of cruelty and oppref- 
fion met with the obfervation of Briflbt. When 
the late Emperor Jofeph was punifhing Horiah, 
the leader of the revolt in Walachia, and iffu- 
iug his (hocking edi£t againfl: emigration, Brif- 
fbt addreffed two letters to htm upon thofe fub- 
jedls, which were read throughout Germany* 
In one letter he affirmed, that Horiah was juf- 
tified in his revolt : in the other he held, that 
a privilege to emigrate from one country to 
another was a facred right derived from na- 
ture. 

He was an enthuliaft in his admiration of the 
American revolution, and of the condu6l of 
the Americans in rilking every thing to eman- 
cipate themfelves from the tyranny of Great 
Britain. Upon comparing the new conftitu- 
7 tion 
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tion of America with that of England, be 
changed his opinion of the latter — he ceafed to 
(throve of it. 

Some French gentlemen , who had vifited 
America, having, when they returned to France, 
written fome feverc remarks on the Americans, 
Briflbt defended the Americans, particularly in 
his book palled A Critical Examination of the 
Travels of the Marquis of Cbatelleux. But as 
this work has been already mentioned in the 
preceding volume (fee chapters 31 and 32), it 
is not neceflary to fay any thing more of it 
here. 

It muft never be forgot, that during the pe- 
riod of the French monarchy there were more 
intrigues always going on in the French court 
than in any court in Europe. At this time 
(the year 1787) the court was full of in- 
trigues — libidinous as well as political ; fof 
though the King had no miftreffes, the Queen 
had her favourites^ and her party. Necker was 
^iifmiiied^ and Calonne was appointed by her in- 
fluence. 
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^ence. Montmoriti fuccceded Vcrgcnncs, and 
the Duke of Orleans \Vas at the head of the 
party that fought the overthrow of the new mi- 
niftry. When Calonnc afferpbled the Nota- 
\Ats at Verfailles, Briffot publifhcd a pamphlet 
eotitled No Bankruptcy ; or Letters to a Creditor 
qf the State concerning the ImpoJJihilty of aj^a- 
tional Bankruptcy^ and the Means of reJioringCre^ 
dit and Peace. This pamphlet, which contain* 
ed many fevere obfervations on Galonne's mea* 
Aires and plans, and fome arguments in fup* 
port of certain privileges claimed by the people, 
the Duke of Orleans was highly pleafed with. 
He made Inquiry after the author, for the tradt 
was anonymous, and having difcovered him, 
he ordered his chancellor to provide a fituation 
for him. He was made fecretary-gjenejal of 
the Duke's chancery. ^ This did not fave hira 
from minifterial reientment. A lettre de ca« 
chet was made out againft him, but having 
notice of it, he inftantly efcaped to the Nether* 
lands. He was ftDr feveral inoatbs editor of the 

Courier 
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Courier Belgique^ printed at Mechlin. It was 
during this voluntary exile that he formed his 
project of viiiting America. He communicated 
his defign to the Philanthropic Society of the 
Friends of the Negroes at Paris, and was by them 
aflifted and recommended to feveral pcrfons in 
America. The produce of this vilit to Ame- 
rica was the firft volume of this work, writtea 
upon his return to France. The French minif- 
try being changed before he left Europe, he 
embarked at Havre de Grace in the month of 
June 1788. 

Intelligence having reached him in America 
of the rapid progrefs liberty wac making in 
France, he returned to his native country in 
1789, in a confidence that his labours might 
become ufcful to the general intereft. 

His firft publication after his return (except 
the preceding volume of his Travels in Ajne- 
rica) was A Plan of ConduLffor the Deputies of 
the People^ 

His knowledge and admiration of America 

naturally 
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naturally produced a friendfliip with the M^r^ 
quis de la Fayette, who introduced him into 
the club of the Jacobins. 

We (hall pafs by the feveral fteps and mea- 
fures of the revolution ; for to give an account 
of all Briffot's concern therein, wouH be to 
write at large volume upon that event only. 
But the mention of a few circumftances which 
arc attached to Briflbt peculiarly, is indifpcn-* 
&ble« 

Bytheintereft, or rather inflqence, of Fayette 
he was made a member of the Commune of Pa- 
ris. He was agent of the Police, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Infpeftion at Paris ; 
and afterwards a reprefentative for the depart- 
ment of Eure and Loire. 

He commenced a newfpaper, which he call- 
ed Patriote Franpais ; in which he conftantly 
defended the conduct of la Fayette. He atach- 
cd himfelf to the party called the Girondifls. 

To the Englifh reader this name may re- 
quire fome explanation. The warm and moft 

violent 
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violent of the National Convention, having 
gained the confidence and fupport of the city 
of Paris by various arts, but principally by de- 
claring, upon every opportunity, that Paris 
rnuft conftantly be the place in which the Na- 
tional Reprefentation muft hold their delibera- 
rations ; to balance againft this povjrer of Pa- 
ris, Condorcet, Petion, Vergniaux, Briffot^ 
I/iaard, and others, all members of the Con- 
vention, endeavoured to gain the commercial 
cities in their intereft, Bourdeaux was the prin- 
cipal of thofe cities which joined them ; it is 
lituated on the river Gfaronne, locally pronounc- 
ed Girmde^ which being the center of a de- 
partment, named from the river, the appella- 
tion of Girondifts was given to the whole party. 
The whole was a ftruggle for power : there 
was no other objeft whatever. It is a foolifh, 
and an idle aflertion, in thofe who fay, that 
Briflbt and the party had engaged in a plot to 
reftorc the monarchy of France. Whatever 
their opinions might have been in fome of the 

early 
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early ftagcs of the revolution, perhaps from an 
apprehenfion that the people of France might 
hcfitate at an abrupt propofition of a republican 
government, they were unqueftionably inno* 
cent of the charge, at the time it was made. 
Here follow, however, the documents as pub- 
lifhed by authority, in juftification of the exe- 
cution; which, like all other ftate papers, in 
every country, confifts of the beft apology, or 
rood colourable pretence, for a thing that has 
been done by order of government. 



Report <igamfl Brissot, and the other arrefted 
Deputies I made O^oier 2^ ^793* 

The Citizens of Paris, being informed that 
Amar was to prefent his Report from the Com- 
mittee of General Safety this day, filled the 
galleries at a very early hour. 

As foon as he appeared at the Bar, the ap- 
plaufes were fo loud and continued that he was 

unable 
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\inable to begin for more than a quarter of an^ 

hoiin 

At length, amidft.thc moft profound filence, 
he read his report. 

He began by ftating, that, before he pro- 
ceeded to the report which had been expeftcd 
with fuch impatience, and would amply recom- 
penfe the unavoidable delay that had prevented 
a more Ipeedy gratification of the wifhes of the 
people, he was commanded by the Committee 
of General Safety to requeft that none of the 
members of the Convention fliould be allowed 
to go out till the Decree of Accufation had 
been adopted. This requeft was immediately 
complied with, and a decree being palTed, the 
Prefident gave orders to the Commander of the 
National Guards to allow no Members to go 
beyond the Bar, 

Amar then affirmed that the gigantic arm of 
treafon had been uplifted to ftrike the reprefcn- 
tativc majcfty of the people, and to level with 
the ground the unity and indivifibility of the 

Vol. II. c French 
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French Republic. — The ?tfm of treaAMi had bwit 
nerved and fupported by the united energies of 
B'rtfkft^ Condorcct, Guadet, Vergniaud, and (he 
other Deputies. 

Briffot, the leader of this- traitorous band, 
eormtienced bi» political eajeer by being s 
Member of the Commune of Fari^, to which 
be was introduced by La Fayette, to whofe de-* 
figns he had proftituted bis pca.-~At this atra^ 
of bis life he made his appearance three fimes 
in the Jacobin Club. — In the firft vifit he pro- 
pofed thofe meafures which have proved fo dif^ 
aftrous to the Colonies; in the lecond, he at-» 
tempted to produce the aflaffination of the peo- 
ple In the Champ de Mars ; and in the third 
vifit he moved the declaration of war againft 
Great Britain. 

Introduced into the Legiflative Aflembly, he 
immediately entered into a coalition with Con- 
dorcet and the Girondine faction, whofe defigns 
he approved and fupported. The confumma- 
tion of the objed of , this coalitioa was to have 
3 been 
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been {)rbduced by the furrendei- of the Republi- 
can body to the violation of the Allied Powers, 
and by the deftrudion of that unity and indivi- 
libility which can alone be exjpe£led to combat 
with efFeft the tyrants who would undermine 
the proud pillar of Libertyj and dcftroy even 
the veftige of freedom from the face of the 
earth. 

• The Court made ufe of their influenc? to de« 
clare war at a moment when the armies and the 
fortified places were in a ftate of abfolute want, 
or cntrufted to traitors chofen by a perjured 
King* They proteded Narbonne, the minif"- 
ter, whom all France accufed of the meafures 
taken to render this war fatal to liberty ; and 
in their Journals they calumniated the Patriots 
who had the courage to refift them. They de- 
fended Dictrifch, conviifled of being an accom- 
plice with La Fayette, and of having offered 
to give up Straftourg ; and while the chiefs of 
that faftion protected the confpirators and trai- 
torous Generals, the patriotic foldiers were pro- 

c 2 fcribcd, 
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fcribed, and the volunteers of Paris fent to he 
butchered. 

During the time we were furrounded by the 
fatellites of defpots, when the Court was going 
to open the gates of France to them, after 
having caufed the intrepid defenders of liberty 
to be murdered at Paris^ Briflbt and his accom- 
plices did all they could to countera(fl tl^c ge- 
nerous efforts of the people, and to fave the 
tyrant. During and after the unhappy infur- 
rcftion of the loth of Auguft, they endeavour- 
ed to prevent the abdication of Louis the XVI. 
and to prefefve to him the Crown* 

In the night of the loth of Auguft, Petion, 
fhut up in the Thuilleries, confulted with the 
fatellites of tyrants the plan to maflacre the 
people, and gave orders to Mandat, Commander 
of the National Guards, to let the people come 
in, and then to canilbnade them in the rear, 
A few days before, Genfonne and Vergniaud 
engaged to defend Louis XVI. on condition that 

the 
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the three minifters, Roland, Claviere, and Ser- 
van, were recalled. 

Petion and La Source made ufe of all their 
means to fend the federates from Paris. Brif^ 
fot, Ker faint, and Rouyer, according to the let- 
ters found in the Thuilleries, gave bad advice 
to the tyrant, and, in defiance of the laws, they 
dared to folicit places in the miniftry, under a 
pron)ife to extend the deftru£live authorities of 
the defpot. 

The projeft to overturn the foundation of the 
Republic, and to murder the friends of Liberty, 
was put in praflice in the Legiflative Aflembly, 
by Briflbt, in his infidious harangue on the 
20th of July 1792, oppofing the abdication of 
the throne. We have fccn Briflbt and his ac- 
complices Republicans under Monarchy, and 
Royalifts under the Republic ; aUvays conftant 
ifi their deiigns to ruin the French nation, and 
to abandon it to its enemies. At the time the 
hypocritical tyrant, Louis the XVI. came into 
the Affembly to accufe the people, whofe maf- 

c ^ facre 
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facre he had prepared,— Vergniaud, like a true 
accomplice of the tyrant, told him — *• That the 
Affembly held it to be one of their moft facred 
xluties to maintain all conftituted authorities, 
and coniequently that of Royalty/' 

When the Attorney General, Raderer, came 
to announce, with the accent of grief, that the 
citizens in infurredion had taken the refolution 
not to feparate till the Affembly had pronounc- 
ed the forfeiture of the Crown, Prefident Verg- 
niaud- (ilenced the applaufes from the galleries 
by telling them, that they violated the laws in 
ob{ku6l:ing the freedom of opinion ; aqd he 
told Raderer, that the Aflembly was going to 
take into inimediate confideration the propofal 
which he, Vergniaud, had made, (hewing the 
tieceffity of preferving the cxiftence of the 
King. 

Kerfaint feconded the motion, Geradet pro- 
pofed to liberate Mandat, who was arrcfted 
for haying given orders to fire on the people; 
or, in the event that that commander was no 
fnorc, to fend a dpputatio;i of f welve Girondift 

^^embers, 
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Members, authofifed to choofc his fucceflbr, in 
order by this means to keep the public force at 
the dlfpofition of th?t milchievous'faairon. 

In that memorable fitting of the loth of 
Augiift, the Gimndift chiefs, Vergniand, Gua- 
det, and Genfonne, took by tnms the chair^ 
and went to the galleries to flackgt^ the energy 
of the people, and to fave Royalty, under the 
Ihield of the pretended conftitution. They 
fpokc of nothing but obedience to the conftitu* 
tional laws to thofe citizens that came to (he 
bar to protefl: their newly acquired liberty. 

When the municipality came to invite the 
Affembly to fend the proces-verbal oi the great 
operations of the loth of Augurt:, in order to 
prevent the calumnies of the enemies of liberty, 
Guadct interrupted the members who made 
that demand, by making a motion to recom- 
mend anew to the magiftrates thp execution of 
the laws.-^He blamed the Council of the Com- 
mune for having confined Petion in his owa 
Jioufc; though they did it in order to render it 

c 4 impuliible 
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impoflible for that impoftor to make even in* 
furredlion fubfervient to a6t agalnft liberty. 

When a deputation. from the fuburb St. An- 
toine came to announce the civic afflidlion of the 
widows and children maffacred on that day, the 
perfidious Guadet coolly anfwered them, " That 
the 'Aflcmbly hoped to reftore public tranquil- 
lity' and the reign of the laws/' 

Vergniaud, in the name of the extraordina- 
ry commiffion direfted by that faftion, propofed 
the fufpcnfion of the King, who had been 
dethroned by the people, as a fimple conferva- 
tory aft of royalty ; and feemed greatly afFefted 
at the events which had faved the country, and 
operated the ruin of the tyrants. He oppofed 
Choudieu*s motion, tending to exclude from the 
Convention the Members of both the Legiflative 
and Conftituent Aflemblies ; and with the fame 
cunning he prevented the regifters of the civil 
lift from bein^depofited on the table. 

Guadet wiflied to have a governor named to the 
fon of the late King, whom he called the Prince 

Royal. 
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Royal. Briflbt and his accomplices always af- 
fcded to invoke the literal execution of the 
Conftitution, while the people, in the name of 
the martyrs who fell before the caflle of the 
Thuilleries, demanded the complete overthrow 
of the tyrant. 

Vergniaud oppofed this demand, faying, that 
the people of Paris were but a feflion of the 
empire, and afFefted to oppofe it in this manner 
to the departments. — He likewife reiiftcd the 
petition made by the Commons to put the tyrant 
Tunder arreft. He ufed all his efforts with Brif- 
fot, Petion, and Manuel, to get Louis XVI. 
jConfined in the Luxembourg, from whence it 
would have been eafier for him to efcape than 
put of the tower of the temple. 

Genlbnne and Guadet had the fervility to 
pubUfli, ^t different times, that Louis XVL 
had commanded the Swifs not to fire upon the 
people. From that time, the leaders of the 
Girondifts (Department of Bourdeaux), com- 
pelled to praife the events of the loth of Auguft, 

continued 
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continued, notwkhftanding, to undermine the 
Republic. They publiflied the fevcreft latires 
agaiftft the Jacobins, againft the Comoions and 
people of Paris, and in general againft all thofc 
who contributed to the deftruftion of monarchy. 
Roland's houfe was filled with packets of libels, 
which were to be diftributcd among the people, 
and fent into the departments. 

Thefe guilty men prote£led all the confpira-^ 
tors, favoured the progrefs of Brunfwick with 
all their power, and were the agents of the 
Englifli faction which has exerted fo fatal an 
influence during the courfe of our revolution. 
Carra was in league with certain chara£lers of 
the Court of Berlin. In his Journal Politique 
of the 25th of Auguft, 1 79 1 , he formed a wifli, 
on account of the marriage of the Duke of 
York with the Princefs of Pruflia, " that the 
Duke mightjDecome Grand Duke of Belgium, 
with all the powers of the King of the French." 
While Brunfwick was preparing to decide the 
fate of the French nation by the force of arms, 

Carra 
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Carra m the fame Joarnal reprefeiUed him as a 
great commander^ the great eft politician , the 
moft amiable Priiice in Europe, formed to be 
the reftorer of liberty in all nations*— He pub- 
lifhed, that this Duke, on his arrii^al at Paris, 
would go to the Jacob'uis, and put on the red 
cap, in order to intereft the people in favour of 
this fatellite of tyrants. Finally, Carra was fb 
audacious as to propofe openly to the Jacobins^ 
for the Duke of York to be King of the French. 

From thefe and many other fa<Sts, too tedious 
to mention, there refults, that Carra aad his af* 
fociate were iniquitous and deep diflemblers, 
penfioned by f^ngland, PruHia, and Holland, to 
enable ^ Priijce of that family which rulqs over 
tbofe countries to obtain the crown of France. 
This lame Carra, together with Sillery, the 
diftionoured coqfidant of a contemptible Prince, 
was fent by the fhen reigning faftion to Dumou- 
rier, to complete that treafon which faved the 
jdmoft ruined army of the Pruflian dcfppt. Du- 
loaouricr came fuddenly to Paris to concert with 
j^ftflbtj Potion, Guadet^ Genfonne, and Carra, 

the 
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the perfidious expedition into the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, which he undertook when the Pruf- 
fian army, wafting away by contagious difor- 
ders, was peaceably- retiring — while the French 
army was burning with indignation at the in-^ 
aftion in which they were kept. 

It was not . the fault of this faAion, if the 
motion often made by Carra to receive Brunt- 
wicl^ at Paris was not realized.- He meditat- 
ed, in the beginning of September 1792, to de- 
liver up this city, without means of defence, by 
flying beyond the river Loire, with the Legif- 
lative Aflembly, with the Executive Council, 
and with the captive King. He was fupported 
in it by Roland, Claviere, and le Brun, the 
creatures and inftruments of Briflbt and his ac- 
complices. 

But thefe perfidious minifters, having been 
threatened by one of their colleagues to be de- 
nounced to the people, it was then that Carra 
and Sillery were fent to Dumourier, to autho- 
rifc this General to negociate with Frederick 
I William, 
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William, to enable this Prince to get out of the 
kingdom, on condition that he fhould leave the 
Netherlands without the fufficient means of 
defence, and deliver them up to the numerous 
and triumphant armies of France. 

The calumnious harangues that were made 
in the Tribunes were prepared or fandtioned at 
RolandV, or in the meetings that were held at 
Valaze*s and Petion's. They propofed to fur- 
round the Convention with a pretorian guard, 
under the name of Departmental Force, which 
was to be the bafis of their foederal fyflem. In 
the Legiflative Affcmbly they meditated a flight 
beyond the Loire, with the Affcmbly, the Exe- 
cutive Council, the Royal Family, and the pub- 
lic treafure, Kerfaint, at his return from Se- 
dan, dared to propofe this projedl to the Exe- 
cutive Council ; and it was fupported by Ro- 
land, Clavicrc, and le Brun, the creatures and 
inftruments of Briffot. 

The fadlion ftrove to put off the judgment of 
the tyrant by impeding the difcuffion. They 

appointed 
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juftifyhis conduft to the Committee of Geireral 
Defence, afferting that the denunciations made? 
againft him by the Jacobins ind the Mountain 
were the caiife of his conduft { and that Du-^ 
mouricr was the prot^dior of they&i^«^part of 
the; Convention. This was th? party of which 
Petion, Briflbt^ Vcrgniaud, &c< were the chiefs 
and the orators. 

When Dumourier was declared a traitor by the 
Convention, Briffot, in the Patriate Franpoi/e^ 
as well as other writers^ who were his accom^ 
plices, praifedhim^ in defiance of the law. As 
members of the Committee of General Defence, 
they ought to have given information relative' to 
the preparations that were making in La Vendee. 
The Convention, however, was not made ac-i 
Quainted with them till the war became ferious* 

They armed the SeftioAs where Ariftocracy 
reigned, againft thofe where public fpirit was 
triumphant. 

They afFeded to believe that a plot was me- 
ditated by the Republicans againft the National 

Convention, 
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Convention, for the purpofe of naming the 
commiflion of twelve, who, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, imprifoncd the magiftrates of the people, 
and made war againft the patriots. 

Ifnard developed the views of the confpinacy, 
when he ufed this atrocious expreffion : •' The 
aftoni(hed traveller will feek on what banks of 
the Seine Paris once ftood/' The Convention 
diflblved the commiflion, which, however, re- 
fumed its functions on its own authority, and 
continued to aft. 

The faftion, by the addreffes which it fent to 
the departments, armed them again ft Paris and 
the Convention. The death of numbers of pa- 
triots in the fouthem departments, and particu- 
larly at Marfeilles, where they perilhed on the 
fcafibld, was the confequence of thofe fatal di- 
vilions in the Convention, of which they were 
the authors. — The dcfcdion of Marfeilles foon 
produced that of Lyons. This important city 
became the central point of the counter-revolu- 
tion in the South. The republican municipa- 
VoL. 11. d lity 
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lity was difperfed by the rebels, and good citi- 
zens were maffacred. — Every punifhment that 
cruelty could devife to increafe the torments of 
death was put in execution. The adminiftrative 
bodies were leagued partly with Lyons, and 
partly with foreign Ariftocrats, and with 
the Emigrants difperfed through the Swifs 
Cantons. 

The cabinet of London afforded life and 
energy to this rebellious league. Its pretext 
was the anarchy that reigned at Paris — its 
leaders, the traitorous deputies of the Con- 
vention. 

Whilft they made this powerful diverfion in 
favour of the tyrants united againft us. La Ven- 
dee continued to drink the blood of the patriots. 

Carra and Duchatel were fent to this depart- 
ment in quality of Deputies from the National 
• Convention. 

Carra publicly exhorted the adminiftrators 
of the Maine and Loire to fend troops againft 
Paris. Both thefe deputies were at the fame 

time 
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time connedcd with the Generals of the com- 
bined armies. 

Couftard, fent alfo as a commiflioner, carri- 
ed his treafonable projefts to fuch a length, as 
even to farnlfti fupplies of provifions and (lores 
to the rebels. — The miffion of the agents of 
this fa£lion, fent to different parts of the repub- 
lic, was marked by fimilar tralitorous mea- 
fures. 

Perhaps the column of republican power 
would ere this have meafured its length upon 
the ground, if the confpirators had preferved 
much longer their inordinate power. — On the 
loth of Auguft the foundation of the column 
was laid, on the 31ft of Majr it was preferved 
from deftruflion. The accufed publilhed a 
thoufand ftditious addrefles, a thoufand counter- 
revolutionary libels, fuch as that addreffed by 
Condorcet to the department of the Aifne. 
They are the difgraceful monuments of the 
treafon by which they hoped to involve France 
in ruin. 

d 2 Ducci 
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Ducos and Fonfrcde formed the flame of the 
rebellion, by their correfpondcnce and their 
fpeeches, in which they celebrated the virtues of 
the confpirators. 

Several of thefe confpirators fled, and difperfed 
thcmfelves through the departments— They 
cftabliflied there a kind of National Convention, 
and invefted the adminiftration v^ith independ- 
ent powers — they encircled themfelves with 
guards and cannon, pillaged the public trea- 
furies, intercepted proviiions that were on the 
road to Paris, and fent them to the revolted 
inhabitants of the former provinces of Britanny* 
They levied a new army, and gave Wimpfen, 
degraded by his attachment to tyranny, the 
command of this army. 

They attempted to efFed a jundion with the 
rebels of la Vendee, and to furrender to the 
enemy the provinces of Britanny and Nor- 
mandy, i 

They deputed affiiilins to Paris, to murder 
the members of the Convention, and particular^ 

8 ly 
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\y Marat, whofc dcftru£lion they had folemnly 
fworn to accomplifli. — They put a poignard 
into the hands of a woman who was recom- 
mended to Duperret by Barbaroux and his ac- 
complices. She was conveyed into the gallery 
of the Convention by Fauchet. — The enemies of 
France exalted her as a heroine. Petion pro- 
nounced her apotheofis at Caen, and threw 
over the blood- flained form of aflailination the 
fnowy robe of virtue. 

Girey Dnpre, the colleague of Briflbt, in the 
publication of the Pairioie Franfais^ printed at 
Caen feveral ibngs, which invited^ in a formal 
manner, the citizens of Caen to arm themfelves 
with poignards, for the purpofe of ftabbing 
three deputies of the Convention, who were 
pointed out by name. 

Briilbt fled with a lie added to his other 
crimes. Had he gone to Switzerland, as the 
falfe paffport flated, it would have been for 
the jiurpofc of exciting a new enemy againft 
France, 

d 3 Rabaud 
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RabauJ St. Etierre, Rebecqui, Duprat, and 
Antiboul, carried the torch of fedition into the 
department of le Gard and the neighbouring 
departments. — Biroteau, Rouger, and Roland, 
projeded their terrible plots in Lyons, where 
they poured the ample ftream of patriotic bljud, 
by attaching to the friends of their country the 
appellation of anarchifls and monopolizers. 

At Toulon thefe endeavours weje fucccfsful, 
and Toulon is now in the hands of the Englifli. 
The fame lot was referved for Bourdeaux and 
Marfeilles.-r-The reigning fadion had made 
fome overtures to Lord Hood, whofe fleet they 
expedbed. The entire execution of the confpi- 
racy in the South waited only for the junction 
of theJWarfeillefe and Lyonefe, which was pre- 
vented by the viftory gained by the Republican 
army which produced the redudlion of Mar- 
feilles. 

The meafurcs of the confpirators were exadl- 
ly fimilar to thofe of the enemies of France, and 
particularly of the Englilh.— Their writings 

differed 
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differed in nothing from thofe of the Englifli 
minifters, and libellers in the pay of the 
Englifti minifters. 

Mr. PITT The DEPUTIES 

Wifhed to degrade and to Attempted to do the fame, 
diffolvc the Convention. 

He wilhed to afTaflinate the The deputies procured the 
members of the Convention. ailaffination of Marat and Le 

Pelletier. 

He wi(hcd to deftroy Paris. The deputies did all in their 
• power to piOclM.e this efFeft. 

He >vi{hed to arm all na- The deputies obtun.ed a de- 
tions againft France. claration of war againft all na- 

tions. 

In the intended partition of Carra and Briflbt entered 

France, Mr. Pitt wifhed to into a panegyric of the Dukes 

procure a part for the Duke of of York and Brunfwick, and 

York or fome other branch of even went fo far as to propofe 

his mafter'« family. them for Kings. 

He endeavoured to deftroy The deputies have produced 
our colonies. the deftrudlion of the colonics. 

Briflbt, peticn, Guadet, 
Genfonne, Vergniaud, Ducos, 
and Fonfredc, diredted the 
meafures relative to the oolo- 
nies, which meafures reduced 
them to the ipoft lamcnuble 
fituation. 



d 4 Santhcnax 
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Santhonax and Polvercl, the guilty Commif- 
fioners who ravaged the colonics with fire and 
fword, are their accomplices. Proofs of their 
corruption exift in the correfpondence of Rai- 
mond, their creature. 

Of the numerous fa£l:s of which the faftion 
are accufed, fome relate only to particular Indivi- 
duals: the general confpiracy, however, is at- 
tiached to all. 

Upon this ad of accufation they were tried 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, on the 30th 
day of O^ober, 1 793. When the a£t of ac- 
cufation was read to them in the Court, they 
refufed to make any anfwer to it, unlefs Ro- * 
berfpierre, Barrere, and other members of the 
Committee of Safety, were prefent, and inter- 
rogated : they infifted upon thofe members be- 
ing fent for ; which being refufed, and they ftill 
refufing to make any anfwer, the Judge dated 
to the Jury, that from the aft of accufation it 
refulted that, 

I. There 
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I. There exifted a confpiracy againft the uni- 
ty and indivifibility of the Republic, the liberty 
and fafety of the French People. 

II. That all the individuals denounced in the . 
aft of accufation are guilty of this confpiracy, 
as being either the authors of, or the accom* 
plices in, it. 

The Jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal, to 
whom thefe fads were fubmitted, brought ia 
their verdid at eleven o'clock at night, on the 
30th of Odober, againft 

BRISSOT, 

Vei^niaud Sillciy 

Genfonee Fauchet 

Duprat Duperret 

Valaze LaToiirce 

Lehardi Carra 

Ducos Beauvais 

Fonfrede Mainvielle 

Borleau Antiboul 

Gardien Vigce, and 

Ducbatd Lacaxe, 

who were declared to be the authors and ac* 
complices of a confpiracy which had exifted 
againft the unity and indivifibility of the Re- 
public, 
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public, and againfl: the liberty and fecurity of 
the French people. 

The Prefident of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal immediately pronounced the fentence de- 
creed by the conftitution :— That they fliould 
fufFer the punifhment of death — that their exe- 
cution fhould take place on the fubfequent day, 
on the Place de la Revolution — ^that their pro- 
perty Ihould be confifcated, and that this fen- 
tence (hould be printed and pofted up through- 
out the whole extent of the republic. 

As foon as the fentence was pronounced, 
Viilaze pulled a dagger from his pocket and ftab- 
bed himfelf. — The Tribunal immediately or- 
dered that the body (hould be conveyed on the 
morrow to the Place de la Revolution^ with the 
other deputies. 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, on the 
31ft, the execution took place^ — The ftreets 
were lined with foldiers, and every precaution 
taken to prevent the difturbance of the public 
tranquillity. 

Duchatel, 
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Duchatel, it was faid, had obtained a vial of 
poifbn^ by means of a friend from Rochecoul^ of 
which place he was a native ; but it does not 
appear that he made any ufe of it. 

Cause of the Loss 2/^Popularity, and of the 
Fall ^Brissot and his once powerful Party. 

It has been obferved in fpeaking of the 
conteft between the party of the Gironde and 
that of the Mountain^ that it was merely a 
ftruggle for power ; but it may be not unfatis- 
faftory to the reader to receive fuch further 
information as fubfequent events and difcoveries 
have afforded, to qualify him to judge of the 
value the contending parties fat upon their 
power, and the ufe they defigned to make 
of \U 

There can be no queftion of the whole party 
attached to Briflbt being republicans to a man, 
as has been already faid. Even though they 
voted foij the appeal to the primary affemblies 
upon the condemnation of the king, they were 

Vol. II. e not 
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not Ids averfe to royalty. But their obje£l 
was to gain time, hoping thereby to give pre- 
valence to their own opinion, that fo violent a 
meafure as putting him to death would chill 
the ardour in many of the warm friends of the 
revelation in their own country, and conli- 
derably increafe the number of their enemies 
without. 

Although this party might be faid to declare 
war againft England, yet they did not wifli it 
to continue for any length of time ; they were 
provoked to it in honour by the conduft of the 
Britifii miniftry towards their ambafladon They 
mifcalculatcd the amount of the fupport that 
miniftrj^ were likely to receive from the arifto* 
cracy of the nation ; and they over-rated, not 
the talents, but the ftrength of the oppofition. 

Though there were not many of the GirOn* 
dills who could be called rich, yet all of them 
had fomething to lofe (Briflbt, perhaps, as 
little as any) they had neverthelefs a confider- 
able portion of fame and reputation, which 
they valued and reckoned upon as the founda- 

tion 
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tion of their future fortunes ; and this, they 
were fenfible, was liable to be fliaken or over- 
turned by thofe accidents, which popular com- 
motions attendant on revolutions, give rife to ; 
and they were not lefs fenfible how much war 
and its viciffitudes increale that hazard. 

Their firft hope then was, by their moderate 
behaviour towards the dethroned king, to blunt 
the refentment of thofe powers which had 
taken up arms againft France^ and to prevent 
it from rifing up in others, whofe neutrality 
they had reafon to defire. Once compelledto 
hoftility againft England, they confoled them^ 
felves that the Englifli people would confider 
their minifters as the aggreffors, and that 
the oppofition, urging that circumftance with 
as much fuccefs as truth, would foon be able 
to deftroy the credit of the then adminiftration, 
and by fupplanting it, pave the way for fuch 
pacific arrangements as would be gratifying to 
the ambition of the leaders of both nations* 
The failure in thefe particulars appears to have 

e 2 thrown 
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thrown the Girondifts into a great dilemma, 
and to have been the principal caufe of their 
ruin. 

They were difappointed from feeing the 
additional vigour which the Cabinet of St. 
James's infufed into the coalition, and that the 
alliedarmies were fofuccefsful after the junftion 
of the Britifh forces. The people became 
furious a fecond time ; they beheld their coun- 
try ahncft wholly furrounded by powerful 
enemies, and even that fmall portion of it 
which conncfted it with Geneva and the Swifs 
Cantons was Jlippery ground. The point of 
honour, which had prompted to the war with 
England, was forgotten, and the recourfe to it 
was now declared to be a rafh meafure, and, 
as has been fecn, was made a capital charge of, 
againft the leader of the party, on his trial. 
The revolution in France was in many refpefts 
new in its nature ; it promifed to embrace the 
intereft and mend the condition of the lowed 
claffes of its citizens. The vafl weight of op- 

prellion 
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preffion now fuddenly thrown off the people s 
minds, left them unfteady and ungovernable ; 
a mixed fentiment of joy and revenge filled 
their breads, and all who did not partake of it, 
were confidered either as enemies, or fufpefted 
perfons. A man who had been perfecuted by 
the violent among the Royalifts, and fcofFcd 
at by the moderate of the Revoluiionifls, dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in an extraordinary manner 
.about this time, and whofe popularity had a 
great and decifive influence over the fate of 
the whole Girondift party Two of this party, 
not the leaft fenfible amom^ them, were hoard 
to confefs, on the mornini; of their execution, 
that to the perfoual virulence dire6ti d o Tainfl: 
Marat ^ was to be imputed the cataftrophe 
about to take place. They had endeared him 
to a certain numerous and now mofl powerful 
clafs of men, by their fatires, inveftives, and 
perfecutions ; and Icilius, the Roman tribune, 
in the early part of that republic, could not 
have had more fway over the difpofitions of 

^3 hi? 
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his conftituents, than had this furioi.:! democrat 
over the moft enraged and mc R iormidable of 
the Parifians. So much did ihey fix their faith 
on the juftnefs of his notions and fuggefiions, 
that, upon his reproaching in the Convent^'on, 
the rich merchants and traders of Paris with 
egotifm and monopoly, in engrofTing the firft 
jieceflaries of life, enhancing their price and 
aggravating the fufferingsof the poor, and upon 
his obferving that the hanging one or two of 
thefe trading ariftocrats at their own doors, 
could alone exhibit a proper example to the 
reft; the facile people were prompted to 
force their way into the fhops and warehoufes 
of fuch as dealt in the neceffaries of life, 
obliging the owners to fell their goods at a 
reduced price, which they themfelves fixed. 
Thefe tranfaftions greatly inftigated the law of 
the maximun, and while they expofed their 
author to the merited opprobrium and cenfure 
qf the refpefters of the laws and the haters of 
it^ tranfgreflbrs, they hurried the enemies of 

the 
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the demagogue into indifcretions and incon- 
fiftiencies, which evidently cleared the way to 
their own downfal. 

A revolutionary tribunal had juft been efla- 
bliftied for the fpeedy trial of offenders againll 
the new government; and to this court of 
juftice did the unwife of the Briffotins cite 
Marat, as a counter-revolutioniji. 

The indiftment, or afit of accufation, al- 
ledged the accufed to have endangered the 
Revolution, by ftirring up the people to pil- 
lage, through his inflaniinatory fpeeches in the 
National Converjtion, with other chaiges of a 
like nature. It required but little difcemment 
to forefee how fuch a proceeding ipuft end, 
fince, whatever crjnjirjfility was contained in 
his harangue$ and condu6l, it could not be 
qualified with the epithet counter-revolutionary^ 
the mepis confcia was wanting to authorize the 
Convi6lion. Had he be^n tri€4 for the mif- 
dejraeftnor in the ordinary courts, it was fup- 
poffd, he would haye beep cpnvifted, apd 
probably, have been expelled the Convention, 

e 4 This 
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This erroneous proceeding, this overcharged 
weapon, on the contrary, raifed the objeft 
aimed at, higher in the efteem of his followers 

4 

and abettors : upon his acquittal, he was 
carried, crowned with a wreath of oak leaves, 
upon the people's fhoulders, and placed on his 
feat in the fenate ; while one of its members 
was eloquently condemning the procedure of 
his enemies, and judicioufly remarking, that 
they ought to have difcerned the difference 
between a r(?//;7/^r-revolutionary and an ultra- 
revolutionary cdnduft. 

A deadly combat between thefe inveterate 
parties immediately commenced, and many, 
who had flill lefs efteem for Msirat than for his 
adverfaries, neverthelefs encouraged him to 
thofe meafures which haftened the overthrow 
of the Girondifts. In the collifion of paffions 
and confufion of interefts, which take place 
in the revolution of a great nation, it is, 
perhaps, impoffible fl:riftly to analyfe thofe 
^hich afluatc the principal movers of i|; 

there 
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there are, however, well founded reafons to 
believe, that thofe early revolutionifts had 
raifed what they confidered // devil ^ and which 
they were defirous, but unable, to allay. The 
velocity of the revolutionary machine, which 
had made many others giddy, now.OTade thefe 
nice obfervers. of it tremble ; they effayed to 
moderate its rapid movement, in doing of 
•which they made more than one falfe ftep, 
they fcU under iis cumbrous weight, and were 
cruihed to d-ath. 

The falling away of La Fayette; the 
defeftion of Dumourier ; the inroads of the 
Auftriaas and Englifli upon the French terri- 
tory, with many other calamities, efpecially 
that of the'fcarcity of bread, were all charged 
upon the influence the Girohdifts had in -the 
fea-ports, and the ill effefts of their modcrantifm 
upon the whole republic. The irafcible and 
over-heated imaginations in the Convention 
flew tp the uppermoft feats of that afifembly, 
\yhich thpy termed the Mount ah: ^ and urged 

their 
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their complaints againft their enemies, with 
the fame vehemence the Roman people did 
when they betook themfelves to the Mons 
Sacer. While they complained that the Gi^ 
rondifts had failed to bring forward the plan 
of a conftitution, as had been promifed, they 
refolved to receive nothing of that fhape from 
their hands. The Mountain excited a general 
indignation and fermentation againfl their ad- 
verfaries, and by the infurre£lion of the 31ft of 
May 1793, obtained a complete viftory over 
them. The vanquiftied were all either impri- 
foned or difperfed, except a few of them^ who 
took to arms and headed a number of infurgents 
in the ancient province of Normandy; but 
thefe were foon siter obliged to fubmit. Our 
author was making the bed of his way to 
Switzerland, under a feigned name and fur- 
reptitious pafTport, when he was taken within 
a day's journey of the frontiers ; brought back 
to Paris, and imprilbncd in the AHaye. The 
viftors loft no time in producing a democratic 

conftitution^ 
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conftitution, which increafed their credit with 
the now ftrongeft party ; and when the oppor- 
tunity offered, they ftruck the blow To fatal to 
the Girondifis within their power, and to the 
hopes of all thofe who had attached themfelves 
to them, either for in te reft or through efteem* 

Such was the fate of Briffot and his chief 
adherents, and fuch appear to be the only 
vifible means which led to it. There were 
among them men of rare talents, profound 
learning, and accurate obfervation ; all che- 
rifhed great ambition, in fome it was more open, 
in others more concc^aled ; but to acquit them 
of the fufpicion of royalifyn^ or the accufation of 
feeking to throw the French nation back again 
into defpotifm or bondage ; it is fufficient to 
pourtray their behaviour in the laft few hours 
of their life, which were occupied in reciting, 
or finging thofe civic odes and enthufiaftic 
hymns, that had fo efpecially conduced to 
animate the country, 

Briffot 
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BrifTot fungthe Marfeillois air in his way to 
the place of execution, and was joined in 
chorus by five others of the unhappy fufferers. 

In every point of view, this great revolution 
is deferving the ftudy of furrounding nations, 
and the lives of thofe men who have afted 
confiderable parts in it, are entitled to parti- 
cular regard. 

There was not one among thefe diflino Luflied 
viftims who evinced the feeblcfl fymptom of 
cowardice, when the carts flopped at the place 
of execution ; and Duchatel, Ducos, Fonfrede, 
and Lehardi, even exhibited a remarkably 
firm and undaunted air, furveying the engine 
of death with an unruffled countenance. 

The deportment of BrifTot was not left; 
manly ; he preferved a fixed filence, ^and, after 
looking diflinftly at every one of his col- 
leagues, to whom he faid not a word, he fub- 
mitted his head to the axe of the guillotine. 

Sillery faluted the people with an air of 
rcfpefl, mixed with a tinflure of that high 

breeding 
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breeding now fo little cultivated; arxd, after 
converfing a (hort time with his confeflbr who 
met him on the fcafFold, he bowed his neck to 
the fatal engine. Fauchet, who had been an 
Abbe, had his confeflbr prefent alfo. La- 
fource was in appearance and deportment the 
moft grave of the whole ; but Gardien, Carra, 
Vergniaud, Boileau, Antiboul, Vigee, Gen- 
fonne, Duperret, Beauvais, Lccaze, and Main- 
ville, manifefted an uncommon refolution, 
exclaiming " Vive la RepuhUqiicl' till the deadly 
glaive fevered their heads from their bodies. 
The whole of this fliocking ceremony took up 
no more than thirty-feven minutes of time. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

By J. P. BRISSOT de Warville, 



THE Court of Great-Britain had no fooner 
figned the Treaty acknowledging the Inde* 
pcndence of her late Colonies in North America, 
than her merchants and political writers fought the 
means of rendering to her by commerce an equi- 
valent for her loffes by the war. 

Lord ShefEeld has predided, in his Obfervations 
on the Commerce of America, "that England would 
always be the ftorehoufe of the United States ; that 
the Americans, conftantly attrafted by the excellence 
of her manufactures, the long experienced integrity 
of her .merchants, and the length of credit, which 
they only can give, would foon forget the wounds 
which the minifterial defpotifm of London, as well 
as the ferocity of the Englifli and German fatellites, 
had given to America, to form with it new and dur- 
able connexions *." 

• Thefc are not Lord Sheffield's words. Thev are M. Briflbt's ; 
and contain bis defcrlptioa of Lord Sheffield's fuppofed fentiments, 
from a perufal of that Nobleman's Obfervations on the Commerce 
of America. Edit^ 
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This politician was the only one who appeared in 
that career; others followed it [Dr. Price, &c.] ; 
and the debates, which the new rcguktions of com- 
merce propofed for America, produced in Parlia- 
ment, prove that the matter was known, difcufled^ 
and profoundly examined. 

The Englifh nation refembled at that time a man 
who, coming out of a long delirium (wherein he 
had broken every thing that he ought to have held 
mod dear), eagerly ftrives to repair the ravages of 
his infanity. 

As for us, we have triumphed, and the honour of the 
triumph is almoft the only benefit we have reaped* 
Tranquil under the fhade of our laurels, we fee with 
indifference the relations of commerce which na- 
nature has created between us and the United States ; 
— whilft, to ufe the language of vulgar policy, the 
Englifh, of whom we are jealous as our rivals, whom 
we fear as our enemies, ufe the greateft efforts to 
make it impoffible for us to form new connexions 
with our new friends.. 

That the Engli(h wiH fiacceed,. there is no doubt, 
if our languor be not foon replaced by aftivity ; if 
the greateft and mod generous faculties, on our 
part, do not fmooth this commerce, new, and con- 
fequently eafy to be facilitated : finally, if our igno- 
rance of the ftate of America be hoc fpcedily diffi- 
pated by the conftant ftudy of her rcfourccs of ter- 
ritory. 
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ritory, commerce, finance, &c. and ifSmties they 
may have with thofe of their own. 

. Our ignorance ! This word will undoubtedly 
ihock, — for we have the pride of an ancient people : 
We think we know every thing, — have exhaufted 
every thing: — Yes, we have exhaufted every thing; 
but in what? In futile fciences, in frivolous arts, in 
modes, in luxury, in the art of pleafing women, 
and the relaxation of morals. We make elegant 
courfes of chemiftry, charming experiments, deli- 
cious verfes, ftrangers at home, little informed of 
any thiag abroad : this is what we are ; that is, we 
know every thing, except that which is proper for us to 
Jinow *. 

It would be opening a vaft field to (hew what b 
proper for us to know, therefore I will not under- 
take it. I confine myfelf to a fingle point : I fay 
that it concerns us eflcntially to have a thorough 
knowledge of the ftate of America, and that, never- 

• This aiTertion will perhaps appear fcvere and falfe, even to 
perlbas who think that we excel in phyiics and the exadl fciences. 
Bat in granting this, is it thefe kinds of fciences to which a nun 
who refleds ought at firfl to give himfelf up ? Does not the 
hudy of his focial and civil ftate more nearly concern him ? 
Ought not this to intered him more than the number of flars, or 
the order of chymical affinities ?— It is, however, the fcience of 
which we think the leaft. We are paffionately fond of poetry : 
we difpute ferioufly about muiic ; that is, we have a great conii- 
deration for playthings, and make a pUything of our affain. 

B z ihelefs. 
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thelcfs, wc have fcarcely begun the alphabet which 
leads to it. What I advance has been faid before by 
Mr. Paine, a free American, and who has not a lit- 
tle contributed, by his patriotic writings, to fpread, 
fupport, and exalr, among his fellow countrymen, 
the enthufiafm of liberty. I will remark, fays he, 
in his jufdicious letter to the Abbe Raynal, that I have 
not yet feen a defcription^ given in Europe y of America j 
of which the fidelity can be relied on. 

In France, I fay it with forrow, the fcience of 
commerce is almoft unknown, becaufe its pradtice 
has long been diftionoured by prejudice ; which 
prevents the gentry from thinking of it. This pre- 
judice, which is improperly thought indeftruftible, 
becaufe the nobility are improperly thought one of 
the neceflary elements of a monarchical conftitution ; 
this would alone be capable of preventing French 
commerce from having aftivity, energy, and dig- 
nity, were it not to be hoped, that found philofophy, 
in deftroying it infenfibly, would bring men to the 
great ^idea of eftimatlng individuals by their talents^ and 
not by their birth: without this idea there can be no 
great national commerce, but ariftocratical men will 
abound ; that is, men incapable of conceiving any 
elcvatied view; and men contemptible, not in a 
ftate to produce them. 

Finally, anoth.er prejudice, quite as abfurd, which 
has been combated a thoufand times^ and is always 

predominant. 
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predominant in France, withholds from the eyes of 
the public precious memoirs, and interefting difcuf- 
fions, which would inform France of her interefts. 

Who is ignorant that it is to the freedom of de- 
bare and public difcuflion that Fngland owes the 
fingular profperity which, till lately, has followed 
her every where, in commerce, in arts, in manufac- 
tures, as well abroad as at home ? a profperity which 
(he may enjoy in fpite of the faults of her minifters ; 
for none bu: thefe have ever endangered it : and it is 
to the freedom of debate that (he has often owed her 
falvation from ruin. Who doubts that this liberty 
would not produce the fame happy effects in France; 
—that it would not deftroy falfe appearances ; — th.it 
it would not prevent the deftructive enterprizes of 
pcrfonal intereft;~that it would not alarm mif- 
chicvous iaduigence, or the coalition of people in 
place with the enemies of the public welfare ? Go- 
vernment fccms at prefent to do hocnage to this in- 
fluence of the freedom of difcuflion. At length, 
it appears to relax of its feverity in the laws of the 
prefs ; it has fufFcred fome (hackles, which reftrain- 
ed difcuflion, to be broken, efpecially in political 
matters. But how far are we ftill from feeling the 
happy effeds of the l.berty of the prefs, rather grant- 
ed to public opinion, than encouraged by a real love 
of truth. 

By what fatality are energetic difcourfes of truth 
ineffedual? This ought to be pointed out; go- 

B 3 vernmcnt 
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vernment itfelf invites us to do it ; the abufes which 
render information ufelefs in France, ought to be 
laid open. 

It IS becaufe the liberty of thinking and writing 
on political matters is but of recent date. 

Becaufe the liberty of the prefs is environed with 
many difgufting circumftances ; and that an honeft 
man who difdains libels, but loves franknefs, is 
driven from the prefs by all thofe humiliating for- 
malities which fubjeft the fruit of his meditation 
and refearches to a cenfure neceflarily arifing from 
Ignorance* 

It is becaufe the cenfor, inftituted to check the 
elevation of a generous liberty, thinks to flatter au- 
thority, by even exceeding the end propofed ; fup- 
prefles truths, which would frequently, have been re- 
ceived ; for fear of letting too bold ones efcapc, 
with which he would have been reproached, multi* 
plies objeftions, gives birth to fears, magnifies dan- 
gers, and thus difcourages the man of probity, who 
would have enlightened his fellow citizens ; whilft 
this cenfor fanftions fcandalous produ&ions, where- 
in reafon is facrificed to farcafms, and feverc mora- 
lity to amiable vices •. 

It 

• We may put in the rank of thefe produdions whichidifhoiiour 
the cenforflup> the comedy of Figaro^ a fcandalous farce, wherein, 

under 
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It is becaufe there are but few writers virtuous 
enough, fufficiently organifed, or in proper fituations 
to combat and furmount thefe obftacles. 

Becaufe thefe writers, few in number, have but 
little influence ; abufes weakly attacked and ftrong- 
ly defended, refill every thing which is oppofed to 
chem. 

Becaufe the neceffity of getting works printed in 
foreign prefles, renders the publication difficult; 
but few of them efcape from the hands of greedy 
hawkers, wlio monopolize the fale, to fell at a dearer 
price, who pod the myftery, and a falfe rarity, to fell 
dear for a longer time. 

Becaufe thefe books arc wanting in the moment 
when they would excite a happy fermentation, and 
diredl it properly, in giving true principles. 

Becaufe they fall but fucceffivcly into the hands of 

under the appearance of defending morality, it is turned into ridi- 
cule ; and wherein great truths arc difparaged by the contempt- 
ible dialogic who prefcnts them ; wherein the end feems to have 
been to parody the greateft writers of the age, in giving their lan- 
guage to a rafcally valet, and to encourage oppreifion, in bring- 
ing the people to laugh at their degradation, and to applaud them- 
felves for this mad laughter : finally, in giving, by culpable im • 
podurcj to the whole nation, that character of negligence and 
levity which belongs only to her capital. 

B 4 well- 
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well-informed men, who are but few in number, in 
the fearch of new truths. 

Becaufe the Journalifts, who ought to render them 
a public homage, are obliged, through fear, to keep 
filence. 

Becaufe the general mafs, abandoned to the torrent 
of frivolous literature, lofes the plcafure of medita- 
tion, and with it the love of profound truths. 

Finally, becaufe truth is by this fatal concurrence 
of circumftances never fown in a favourable foil, 
nor in a proper manner ; that it is often ftifled in its 
birth ; and if it furvives all advcrfe manoeuvres, it 
gathers ftrengih but flowly, and with difficulty; 
confequently its cfFedls are too circumfcribed for in- 
ftrudlion to become popular and national. 

Let government remove all thefc obftacles j let it 
have the courage, or rather the found policy, to ren- 
der to the prefs its liberty, and good works, fuch as 
ar^ really ufeful, will have more fuccefs; from which 
there will refult much benefit. 

Does it wifli for an example ? I will quote one, 
which is rccefnt and well known : the law-fuit of the 
monopolifing merchants againft the colonifts of the 
fugar iflands. Would not the laft have, according 
to cuflom, been crulhcd, if the difpute had been 

carried 
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carried on in obfcurity ? They had the liberty of 
fpeech, of writing, and of printing ; the public voice 
was raifed in tlieir favour, truth was triumphant j 
and the wife minifter, who had permitted a public 
difcuflion that he might gain information, pro- 
nounced for humanity in pronouncing in their fa- 
vour. 

Let us hope that this example will be followed ; 
that government will more and more perceive the 
immenfe advantages which refult from the liberty of 
the prefs. There is one which, above all others, 
ought to induce it to accelerate this liberty, becaufc 
it nearly regards the intereft of the prefent moment : 
this liberty is a powerful means to eftablifli, fortify, 
and maintain public credit, which is become, more 
than ever, neceflary to great nations, fince they 
have ftood in need of loans. As long as the at- 
tempts of perfonal intereft are feared by the obfcu- 
rity which covers them, public credit is never firmly 
eftablifhed, nor does it rife to its true height. It is 
no longer calculated upon the intrinfic ftrength of 
its refources, but upon the probability, upon the fear 
of the diforder, which may either divert them from 
their real employ, or render them fterile. The li- 
berty of the prefs keeps perfonal intereft too much 
in awe not to fetter its meafures ; and then public 
credit fupports itfelf if it be eftablidicd, is formed if 
it be ftill to be conftituted, and fortifies itfelf if it 
Las been weakened by error. 

Full 
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Full of thefe ideas, as well as the love of tny 
country, and furmounting the obftacles Co the liber- 
ty of printing, I have undertaken to throw fome 
light upon our commercial affinities with the United 
States. This objedt is of the grcateft importance : 
the queftion is, to develope the immenfe advantages 
which France may reap from the revolution which 
flie has fo powerfully favoured, and to indicate the 
means of extending and confolidating them. 

It appears to me that all the importance of this re- 
volution has not been perceived ; that it has not been 
fufficiently confidered by men of underftanding. Let 
it, therefore, be permitted me to confider it at pre- 
fent. 

I will not go into a detail of the advantages which 
the United States muft reap from the revolution, 
which affures them liberty. I will not fpeak of that 
regeneration of the phyfical and moral man, which 
muft be an infallible confcquence of their conftitu- 
tions ; of that perfection to which free America, left 
to its energy'', without other bounds but its own fa- 
culties, muft one day carry the arts and fciences. 
America enjoys already the right of free debate, and 
it cannot be too often repeated, that without this de- 
bate, perfeftion is but a mere chimera. In truth, 
almoft every thing is yet to be done in the United 
States, but almoft every thing is there underftood : 
the general good is the common end of every indi- 
vidual, — ^this end chcriihed, implanted, fo to fpeak, 

by 
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by tbe conftitution in every heart. With this end, 
this intelligence, and this liberty, the greateft mira- 
cles muft be performed. 

I will not fpeak of the advantages which all Ame- 
rica muft one day reap from this revolution ; nor 
of the impoflibility that abfurd defpotifm fliould 
reign for a long time in the neighbourhood of li- 
berty. — I will confine myfelf to the examination of 
what advantages Europe, and France in particular, 
may draw from this change. — There are two, which 
are particularly ftriking : the firft, and greateft of 
the revolution, at leaft in the eyes of philofophy, is 
that of its falutary influence on human knowledge, 
and on the reform of local prejudices ; for this war 
has occafioned difcuflions important to public hap- 
pinefs, — the difcuflion of the focial compaft, — of 
civil liberty,— of the means which can render a peo- 
ple independent, — of the circumftances which give 
fanftion to its infurredtion, and make it legal, — 
and which give this people a place among the powers 
of the earth. 

What good has not refulted from the repeated 
defcription of the Englifti conftitution, and of its 
efFeds ? What good has not refulted from the codes 
of Maflachufetts and New York, publifhed and 
fpread every where ? And what benefits will they 
ftill produce ? They will not be wholly taken for 
a model; but defpotifm will pay a greater rcfpeft, 

cither 
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cither from neceffity or i caion, to the rights of men, 
which ire Co well known and eftabliflied. Enlight- 
ened by this revolution, the governments of Europe 
will be infenfibly obliged to reform their abufes, and 
to diminifh their burdens, in the juft apprehenfion 
.that their fubjefts, tired of bearing the weight, will 
take refuge in the afylum offered to them by the 
United States. 

This revolution, favourable to the people, which 
is preparing in the cabinets of Europe, will be un- 
doubtedly accelerated, by that which its commerce 
will experience, and which we owe to the enfran- 
chifement of America. The war, which procured it 
to her, has made known the influence of commerce 
on power, the neceflity of public credit, and confe- 
quently of public virtue, without which it cannot 
long fubfift : what raifed the Englifli to that height 
of power, from whence, in fpite of the faults of their 
Minifters, Generals, and Negociators, they braved, 
for fo many years, the force of the mod powerful 
nations ? Their commerce, and their credit ; which, 
loaded as they were wiih an enormous debt, put 
them in a date to ufe all the efforts which nations, 
the mod rich by their foil and population, could not 
have done in a like cafe. 

Thefe are the advantages which France, the world, 
and humanity, owe to the American Revolution ; 
and when we confider them, and add thofe we are 

obliged 
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obliged to let remain in obfcurity, we are far from 
regretting the expences they occafioned us. 

Were any thing to be regretted, ought not it to 
vanifli at the appearance of the new and immenfc 
commerce which this revolution opens to the French ? 
This is the mod important point at prefent for us,— 
that on which we have the lead information, which 
confequently makes it more neceffary to gain all we 
can upon the fubjedt ; and fucb is the objeft of this 
work. 

In what more favourable moment could it appear, 
when every nation is in a ferment to extend its com- 
merce, feeks new information and fure principles ? 
The mind is inceffantly recalled in this book to the 
fiature of things, the firft principle of commerce,— 
At a time when people, which an ancient rivality, 
an antipathy, fo falfely and unhappily called natural, 
kept at a diftance one from the other, are inclined 
to approach each other, and to extinguifli in the con- 
nexions of commerce the fire of difcord ; this work 
fliews that thefe rivalities muft be effaced by the im- 
mcnfity of the career which is opened to all. — At a 
time when all the parts of univerfal pjlicy are en- 
lightened by the flambeau of philofophy, even in go- 
vernments which have hitherto profelfed to be afraid 
of it, the author of this work has let flip no oppor- 
tunity of attacking falfe notions and abufes of every 
kind. 

Never 
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Never was there a moment more favourable for 
publifhing ufeful truths. Every nation does not 
only do homage to commerce, as to the vivifying 
ipirit ef focicty ; but they employ in the examina- 
tion of all thefe connexions and affinities,-— that lo- 
gic of fads, whofe ufe charafterizes the end of the 
prcfent century, — that art truly philofophical, of 
confidering objedts in their nature, and in their ne- 
ceflary confequences :— never had well-informed 
men more contempt for thofe chimerical fyftems 
folely founded upon the fancies of pride, upon the 
little conceptions of vanity, and upon the prefump- 
lion of the falfe political fcience, which has too long 
balanced the deftiny of States. Never were fo many 
men feen united by the fame delire of an univerfal 
peace, and by the convidtion of the misfortune and 
inutility of hateful rivalities. At length it appears, 
that men perceive that the field of induftry is infi- 
nite ; that it is open to every ftate, whatever may be 
its abfolute or relative pofitions ; that all ftates may 
thrive in it, provided that in each of them the fup- 
port of individual liberty, and the prefervation of 
property, be the principal end of legillation. 

This work ftill concurs with the patriotic views 
which the Sovereign of France manifefts at prefeni : 
he meditates important reformations. He direfts 
them towards the happinefs of the people ; and con- 
fults the moft rcfpedlable members of this people, 
whom he wifties to render happy, upon the means of 

infuring 
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iiifuring the fiiccefs of his good intentions. There- 
fore, could there be a more propitious moment, to 
offer to the prefent arbitrators of the national prof- 
perity, a work written with deliberation, on the 
.means of eftablilhing a new commerce with a new 
people, who unites to an extenfive foil, and proper 
to nouriih an immenfe population, laws which arc 
the mod favourable to its rapid increaie ? 

At firfl I had alone undertaken this work, de- 
pending on my own ftrength and laborious refearch- 
es : I had collected all the fads, — all the bookst- 
all the proofs which could be certain guides to my 
fteps ; but I foon perceived the impoffibility of raif- 
ing upon objects of commerce .a folid and ufeful 
theory, if it were not direfted by the fkill which 
praftice only can give, and poflcffed by a man 
whofc judgment had been long exercifed by reflec- 
tion, and whofe decided love of truth and the public 
welfare, had accuftomed ta generalize his ideas. I 
found this man, this co-operator, of whofe affiflancc 
I flood in need, in a republican ; to whom I am 
united by a (imilarity of ideas, as well as by themoft 
tender attachment. I have permiffion to name liim, 
— he confents to it : I have conquered his modefty 
by the confideration of his intereft^ and of the law 
which the particular circumftances of his fituation 
impofes on him: I have perfuaded him, that the 
^eft oceans of deflroying calumny was to make 
known his principles and opinions on public joaacters. 
5 It 
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It is M. Claviere, a Genevefe, exiled without any 
form from his country, by the military ariftocracy ; 
iRfbich has fubftituted its illegal and deftrudlive re- 
gimen to the reafonable and legitimate influence of 
a people, diftinguilhed by their natural good under- 
ftanding, their knowledge, and their more fimple 
manners. What was his crime ? That of having 
defended the rights of thefe people, with a firmnefs 
and ability, which the implacable hatred of his ene- 
mies atteft ! This part does too much honour to 
my friend, not to confine myfelf to defcribe him in 
this charafter, the only one which has ever been 
productive of public good. 

M. Claviere has, during his abode in France, 
given proofs of his knowledge in the philofophical 
and political part of commerce. It is to his abode 
among us that the public is indebted for fome ufeful 
works on thefe abftradt matters ; works, as remark- 
able for their folidity of principle and truth of dif- 
cuflion, as for the clearnefs and precifion of ideas ; 
works, whofe fuccefs proves that minds may be led 
to the contemplation of thefe matters, by fubftitut- 
ing an exadt and clear analyfis to the metaphyfical 
and obfcure jargon which rcftrained them from it. 

Finally, the prefent work will prove at once the 
extent of his knowledge, and that of the fincerc 
philanthropy which animates him, even for the good 
of a country, where a man Icfs generous would fee 

nothing 
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nothing, perhaps, but the origin and caufe of his 
misfortunes. Oh ! how happy am I, to have it in 
my power to defend my friend againft cowardly ca- 
lumniators, in putting him under the fafeguard of 
his own talents and virtues ? And is it not a facred 
duty for me, as the calumny is public, to publifh the 
part he has taken in this work, wherein it is impof- 
fible not to difcover the honeft man, in the man en- 
lightened ? The friend of mankind in the propaga- 
tion of the wifeft maxims ? In the thinking philofo- ' 
pher, accuftomed to a feverc logic, to purfue the in- 
terefts of public good, whenever the light of truth 
can clear up fome of its afpefts ? This is not a vague 
eulogium ; people will be convinced of it in read- 
ing the two chapters which concern the principles 
of commerce ; a great number of notes in which he 
has had a part, and efpecially the article of tobaceo, 
which is entirely his own. In general, he will be 
known in thofe new confiderations which the com- 
mercial man of refleftion only can fuggeft to the 
philofophical politician. 

The fame motive has guided us both in the com- 
pofition and publication of this work. It was the 
defire of being ufeful to France, to Free America, 
to Humanity j for nothing which pafles in the United 
States, neither ought to, nor can in future, 'be indif- 
ferent to humanity. America has revenged it by 
her revolution : flic ought to enlighten it by her le- 

VoL, II. C - giflation. 
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giilation, and become a perpetual Iefl!an to all gou 
vemtnents^ as a confohtion to individuals. 

It remains to me now to fpeak of the fources to 
which we have had recourfe^ in the order of this 
workj &c. &c. 

We have joined the information of intelligent per- 
fons, whofe abode in America has given them an op- 
portunity of gaining information, to that with which 
the public papers, the ads of Congrefs, of different 
legiilatures, and the different works publilhed in the 
United States, have furnifhed us. Therefore credit 
may be given to all the fads which we advance. 

In affociating our ideas, we have driven to give 
th^m an uniformity : we have, above every thing, 
endfeavoured to exprefs them with that clearnefs 
which is fo difficult to introduce into matters of 
commerce and finance. The poverty of our Ian- 
giiaj^e, and the iingularity of new circumffances 
which we had to defcribe, has fometimes led us to 
what is called neology. We muft create what we 
have not, and of which we Hand in need, without 
giving ourfelves any trouble about ihofe gramma- 
rians, but triflingly philofophical, whom Cicero dc- 
fcribes thus in hb time : Controverfies about words 
torment thefe little Creeks^ more dejirous of contention 
than of truth ^. 

^Ferii omirwerfia tirput Gneculos bemims imnthnls mfidioni 
fuam wriistis. 

Wc 
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We bavc carefully avoided certain words much 
ufed in vulgar politics, and which give and perpe- 
tuate falfe ideas and deceitful fyftems; Such are 
thefc expreflions ; pffwers fiU the firjl cbaraBefy have 
the firji rank, the balance of /r^, the political balance 
tf Europe J &c. Thefe words, which ftir up hatred 
and jealoufyi are only proper to feed petulant am- 
bitiohj and, if I may ufe the expreflion, to put the 
poli(y of difturbaHce in the place of that happinefs. 
Minifters, wearied of thefc words and ideas, will at- 
tach a greater price to real glory ,-^that of making 
the people happy. 

Many notes will be found in this work; we 
thought it neceffary to give this form to all the ideas. 
Whichj thrown into the text, might have obfcured 
the principal one. 

A note relaxes the nlind, ih fufpending the chain 
of the principal thoughts ; it excites curiofity, in an- 
nouncing a new point df view ; it forces the reader 
to a certain degree of attention, in obliging him to 
attach the note to the text, to reap any advantage 
from his readings 

We have in thcfe notes indicated, as often as it 
has been pofliblci the ideas of reform which may be 
ufeful to France. We have frequently quoted the 
£ngli(b nation and government. Let noc our readers 
be furprifed at it. It is this nation which has made 
mod progrefs in the pradiceof fome good principles 

C 2 of 
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of political economy. To what nation in Europe 
can we better compare France ? If a rivality ought 
to exift between them, is it not in that which is 
good ? Ought not we from that moment to know all 
the good meafures taken in England ? Ought peo- 
ple to be difpleafed with us for mentioning thefe 
meafures ? The example of thofe who have already 
quoted England has encouraged us. They have na- 
turalized in France, happy inftitutions, imitated 
from her rival. 

If our criticifm appears fometimcs roughly expreff- 
ed, our readers will be fo good as to confider, that 
friends to public welfare can but with difficulty re- 
frain from .being moved by the afpeft of certain 
abufes, and from fuffering the fentiment of indigna- 
tion which it excites in them to break forth. 

, Notwithftanding the numerous precautions we 
have taken to come at truth ; notwithftanding t'hc 
extreme attention we have given to this work, errors 
will undoubtedly be found in fome of the ftate* 
ments, and perhaps in the reafonings. Whether 
they be publicly difcufled, or that we are privately 
informed of them, we (hall fee thefe refutations 
witb pleafure ; we (hall joyfully receive thefe obfer- 
vations, and if they be well founded, we (hall be 
eager to retraft. This is but a (iniplc efTay on an 
important fubjeft. It may become a good work by 
the aid of a concourfe of lights. 

Paris, April i, 1787. 
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OF EXTERNAL COMMERCE ; THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH LEAD TO IT, AND THE 
MEANS OF ASSURING IT TO A I^ATION. 

COMMERCE fignifies an exchange of pro- 
dudlions, either by barter, or by repre- 
fentative figns of their value. 

External commerce is that carried on between 
two or more nations. It fuppofes in them mu- 
tual wants, and a furplus of productions cor-* 
refpondent thereto. 

Nations, which nature or the force of things 
invites to a commercial intcrcourfe, arc thofe 
which have that correfpondence of wants, and 
furplus of produdions. 

This familiarity enables them to trade toge- 
ther, diredly or indirectly ; a dirc6t commerce 
is that which exifts between two nations, with- 
out the intervention of a third. 

C 3 Commerce 
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Commerce is indiredl when one nation tradet 
with another by way of a third. This is the 
cafe of ftates which have no fca-ports, and yet 
wifli to exchange their produftions for thofe of 
(he Indies. 

That nation, which having it in its power to 
carry on a diredl commerce with another,* yet 
makes ufe of an intermediate one, is neceffa- 
rily obliged to divide its profits. However, 
this difad vantage may fomctinries be compen- 
iated by other confiderations. 

Such, for inftance, is the cafe of a nation 
which, in want of hufbandmen and manufac- 
turers, prefers that Grangers fhould themfelves 
come in fearch of its fuperfluities, and bring in 
^exchange thpfe of others :* its wants of popu- 
lation impofes this law, and vvhilft thefc confi- 
derations exift, it is both morjflly and phyfically 
better, that its ii^habitants fhould be employed 
in cultivation, than become carriers of their own 
f^ational produdions, or of thofe of others. 

It is impoffible that nations which already 
have communications with each other, fliould 
be ignorant of their mutual produftions. Hence 
arifes the defire of acquiring them in thofe 
where they do not exift. Hence direct or in- 
direfl: commerce, which is confcquently the 
Inevitable refult of the ftate of things, 

Fron^ 
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From the fame principle, it is the intcreft of 
each nation to render its exterior commerce di- 
redl as foon as poffible, without doing an injury 
to its interior trade. 

Dire^ importations, not being fubjeft to the 
expences and commiffions of agents, procure 
things at a cheaper rate. 

A moderate price is the fureft means of ob- 
taining an exterior commerce, the bed reafon 
for preference and the guarantee of its conti^ 

nuation*. 

The 

* It 18 vulgarly faid that a thing is dear when once It is 
above the accuftonied price ; and it is cfteemed cheap the mo** 
ment that price is diniiniflied* 

By this it feems that the dearnefs of a thing is the companV 
fon of its ftated, with its ufi^al price. The laft is determined 
by five principal circumftances. |ft. Thecoft of the raw ma^ 
terial. ad. That of tbd worlunanfhip. 3d. The want the con- 
fumer has of the thing. 4tb. The means be h^^s of paying fof 
it. 5th. The proportion of its quantity with tl^e demand thercr 
is for it. Thefe circumftances incrcafe or diminiOi the profit 
of the feller j fometimes indeed they may prevent him froai 
gaining at all. Circumftances which influence the moft are 
fcarcity and abundance, expreffions by which the proportion 
between the want and the quantity of produ(%ons are defig* 
nated. 

If there be a furplus of them, they are nattfrally fol4 ^t a low 
price. Whence it appears, that nations having great quanti- 
ties of raw materials, various manufactures and a numerous 
populatH)n^ are more ps^'dcularly invited to an exterior and 

C 4 continued 
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The country which can produce and fell a 
thing at the cheapeft rate, is that which unites 
the favourable advantages of that produdlion, 
whether it be with refped to its quality, ma- 
nufadure, or its low rate of carriage. 

The advantages which render commodities 
and raw materials cheap, are a fertile foil, eafy 
of cultivation, climate favourable to the produc- 
tion, a government which encourages induftry, 
and! facilitates carriage by the conftrudtion of 
public roads and navigable canals : finally, a 
population not too numerous relative to the ex- 
tent of country which offers itfelf to be 
cultivated *. 

The 

continued commerce, becaufe they have it in their power to 
carry it on upon better terms. 

An article may be fold at a low price, and enrich him who 
furniflies it ; as it may be fold dear, and ruin the feller. This 
depends upon the relation there is between its value and the 
means of its produSion. Every nation difpofed to exterior 
commerce in whatfoever article it may be, ought therefore to 
confider two things, the price at which it can afFord fuch an 
article, and that at which it is fold by rival nations : if it can- 
not equal the laft, it ought to abandon that part of its trade. 

* The fituation of the United Sutes proves the laft afler- 
tion, which may at firft fight appear paradoxical j things are 
cheap there, becaufe population is not in proportion to the ex- 
tent of lands to be cultivated. In a good foil^ a man may, by 
his labour, cafily fupply the confumption of ten men, or even 

more* 
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The fame circumftances are ftill more fa- 
vourable to the manufacture of things common, 
(imple, or little charged with falhion, if the 
raw material be a natural produiflion of the 
country, in plenty, and eafy to be worked up ; 
becaufe thefe manufactures require but few 
hands, or are carried on at that leifure which 
agriculture affords. Nothing can equal the 
cheapnefs of this workmanship, and in general 
no induftry is more lucrative, or better fupport- 
ed on eafy terms, than that which is employed 
in the intervals of repofe from cultivation ; in 
that cafe cheapnefs is neither the product nor 
the fign of milery in the manufacturer : it is, 
on the contrary, the proof and confcquence of 
his eafy circumftances *. 

The moft neceffary conditions for manufac- 
turing, at a cheap rate, articles complicated, or 
extremely fine and perfect, or which require the 

more. Thefe ten men may therefore be employed for exte- 
rior confumption. 

* Switzerland, and certain parts of Germany, offer a ftrik- 
ing example of this fa£t. Merchandifc is fabricated there, at 
a lower rate than in any other country of Europe, by means of 
this employment of leifure hours, and is capable of being tranf- 
ported to diftant countries, without lofing its original advan- 
tage; even acrofs great ftates, where nature, left to her 
own energy, would be flill more favourable to the fame manu- 
fadures. 

union 
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union of feveral kinds of workmanfliip, are a 
conflant and afliduous application, and a nu- 
merous population ; one half of which muft be 
-at a diftance from the labours pf the field, and 
applied to manufacture alone. 

Thefe manufaftures ought, according to 
natural order, to be the produftions of an excefs 
of population only, which cannot give its in- . 
duftry to agriculture or fimple manufafturcs ; 
but in general they are the refult of the gather- 
ing together of the poor and wretched in great 
pities ♦, 

Thefe 

♦ Thefe manufaflurcs arc crowded with individuals, who 
Jiaving no property, or hope of conftant employ in the country, 
or who are reduced by the allurements of gain and luxury, run 
into cities, and fobn become obliged to fell their induftry at a 
mean price, proportioned (o the number of thofe who are in 
want of employ. When cheapne(s of workmanfhip comes 
from this afflicting $:oncurrence of the want of money in men 
without employ, it is not a figi> of prpfperity. On the con* 
trary, it is the refuli and proof of a bad focial organization, of 
too unequal a divifion of property, aqd confequently of an un- 
juft diflribution gf neceflary employments, which compels in- 
duftry to change, from the fabrication of what is neceflary and 
ufeful, to that which is fantaftic, forced, and pernicious. Hence 
It follows that wretchednefs in any country is in proportion to 
this cheapnefs of workmanfhip. 

It is equally evident from thefe reafenings, that new • 
and well conftituted ftates ought not to defire manu&Sures 

produced 
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Thefemanufadhu res cannot furnifli their pro- 
duftions but with difficulty and uncertainty for 
lexterior commerce, when they are eftabliflied 
3nd fupported merely by forced means, fuch as 
prohibitions, cxclufive privileges, &c. by which 
liatural obftacles, not to be deftroyed, are pre- 
tended to be combated. Countries exempt 
from them prevail in the end, and obtain a 
preference, 

It fbmetimes happens^ that obftacles caufed 
to manfa6lures by deariiefs of provifions, bur- 
thenfonie imports, diftance from the raw mate- 
rial, and unfkilfulnefs, or fmall number of 
hands, are furmounted by ingenuity, or the ufe 
of machines ; which make the work of one 
man equal to that of many, and render a manu- 
fafture capable of fupporting the commerce of 
populous countries, where fuch manoeuvres and 
piachines arc not made ufe of, or known. 

But thefe means are precarious, and fooner 

produced by things fo badly arranged : they ought not to be 
anxious about theai till the rate of population and excefs of 
ufefiil labour naturally incline induftry to apply itfelf to im- 
prove and cirry them on. Thefe reafonings againfl low 
priced workmanQiip do not hinder us from agreeing, that 
there is a real advantage in the means of exterior commerce ; 
and that in the a^ual ftate of things manufacturing and com- 
mercial nations may perhaps be obliged to feek for it, although 
it does not compenfate the interior evil by which it is produced. 

or 
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or later give way to a more happy fituation, 
.where climate, foil, and government efpecially, 
concur in favouring, without effort, all the ac- 
tivity and induftry of which men are fufcept- 
ible*. 

Thus, in the final analyfis, the power of fur- 
nifliing at a low price belongs inconteftably to 
countries fo favoured, and they will obtain in 
all markets a fure preference to thofe to which 
nature has been lefs kind, let their induftry be 
ever fo great, becaufe the fame induftry may 
always be added to natural advantages. 

Exterior commerce, more than any other, is 
intimidated by fliackles, cuftoms, vifits, chica- 
neries, and proccffes ; by the manner of decid- 
ing them, and the folicitations and delays they 
bring on. 

The ftate which would favour fuch a com- 
merce fliould, in the firft place, deftroy all thefe 
obftacles. It is more to its intereft fo to do, as 
from exterior commerce refults an augmenta** 
tion of the national revenue. 

All things equal, relative to the price of mer- 

• Favouring^ in political economy, fignifies, for the moft part, 
not to {hackle induftry with too many regulations ; however 
favourable certain of thefe may be, they reftrain it in fome re- 
ipeft or other. Trade is never better encouraged than wtfen 
left to itfclf* 

chandife, 
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chandife, and to the facilities with which direffe 
exterior commerce can be carried on, it is more 
readily eftabliflied between two nations which 
have a fimilary of political and religious princi- 
ples *, manners, cuftoms, and efpecially of lan- 
guage : thefe decifive means of connexion can- 
not be combated but by evident advantages from 
which there refults lefs expence and more pro- 
fit. Commercial people generally place profit 
at the head of every thing. 

Nations not having thefe affinities between 
them, ought, in order to compenfate for their 
deficiency, to give great encouragements, and 
tolerate to the utmoft degree the religious and 
political opinions of ftrangers, as well as their 
manners and cuftoms. 

To obtain the preference in exterior com- 
merce, neither treaties, regulations, nor force 
muft be depended upon. Force has but a mo- 

♦ Religious confiderations had formerly a confiderable influ- 
ence on civilifed men, and on commerce. The Catholic flv^d 
from the Proteftant, the Puritan fafpecfted the (^laker. A re- 
ciprocal hatred reigned between the fe^ls. To day,, mankind 
being more enlightened, all fe£ls conneded by commerce, and 
experience having (hewn that probity has almoft alvi^ays been 
independent of religion, it is no more required to know whe- 
ther a man goes to the temple, or to confeffion— It is afked if 
he fulfils his engagements with honour. Yet this relation muft 
fHU be counted among commercial connexions. 

mentary 
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mentary effeCt. It dcftrojs even that whicii li 
means to prote£!:. Treaties and regulations anf 
'sielefs if the interefts of two natiods dd not in-& 
vite them to a mutual intercourfe* They ard 
ineffectual if that attraClion does not exifti 
Treaties^ regulations^ force, all yield to the im- 
pulfe or nature of things*. 

This force of things in commerGe, is but th6 
refult of the circumflanCes in which two na<» 
tions are which attraft one towards the other^ 
and oblige them to enter into an alliance, rather 

* Force cf things. The political law which governs all, iri 
tK>litics as in phyfics. There is a general force whofe ac- 
tion is manifeft, which, in fpite of wars^ treaties, and the ma- 
iKsavres of cabinets, governs all events, and carries away men 
and nations in its courfet It is this force of things which 
overturned the Roman empire, when it ftood upon a bads dif- 
proportioned to its mafs j which in the 14th century took from 
the £ngli(h one half of JFrance, and in the i8th, has takeri 
from them half of the new world ;— ^which delivered Holland 
from the yoke of Spain, and Sweden from that of Denmark. 
It IS diis force which deftroyed the projefb of fuch conquer-^ 
ors as Charlemagne, Zengis, and Nadir. They ran front 
place to place; they deftroyed mankind t6 build empires? 
Thefe empires died with them* This force ads upon com- 
tnerce as upon revolutions* It is that which, by the difeovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, bereaved the Venetians of their 
Urnde to the Indies, and made it pats over fucceffively tGi the 
Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifli, and the French* Finally, 
it is the force of things which will decide tiie great queftion 
of the commerce of America. 

3 than 
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than with any other nation. Thefe terminate 
in their mutual intereft : it is therefore necef- 
fary, in order to create a perpetual commerce 
between two countries, to give each of them a 
preponderatmg intereft fo to do. 



CHAP. II. 

OF EXTERNAL COMMERCE, CONSIDERED IH 
ITS MEANS OF EXCHANGE, AND ITS BA- 
LANCE. 

WE are deceived in believing that com- 
merce cannot be eftabliftied betweea 
two nations without gold or lilver to balance 
their accounts. It will be interefting to enter 
into Tome detail on this head, on account of the 
deficiency of coin in the United States, and the 
iieceffity of reducing themfelves to the com- 
merce of exchange, being the two principal ob* 
je<5lions ignorantly brought agaiuft a trade with 

them ♦. 

It 

^ The Icarcity of money in fhe United States of America 
has been greatly exaggerated in France. It tnuft be foarce in 
all new ftates, where nothing fliackles induftry, where fo many 

things 
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It has been frequently afferted that the ba- 
lance will be againft them ; that they can only 
offer an exchange in merchandife. It is there- 
fore neceflary to prove that this great word, ba- 
lance, is infignificant ; that a great commerce 
may be carried on without money, and that one 
of exchange is the moft advantageous of any. 

When a nation pays with money the whole, 
or the balance of its importations, it is faid the 
balance of trade is againft it, by which a difad- 
vantageous idea of its pofition is meant to be 
given. This is a prejudice eafy to be overturn- 
things arc to be created, and where, in every quarter, there are 
fuch quantities of lands to be cleared. In order that money 
(hould be plenty in this ilate of creation, mines would be ne- 
cefTary ; and at the fame time a want of hands, and induftry 
clogged with impediments, circumflances much more unfa- 
vourable to foreign commerce than the fcarcity of money in 
an a£live and induftrious country. One faft feems to prove 
to us, that in independent America, money is found in the mofl: 
defirable proportion to population, at lead by taking Europe 
for the term of comparifon. Contrafts efteemed good, and 
of which the intcreft is regularly paid, are fold there at the 
rate of fix per cent, per annum. Yet the clearing of lands 
muft produce a much greater benefit ; why then is not all the 
money fwallowed up ? why remains there enough of it to fulfil 
thefe contrails, which produce no more than five or fix per 
cent ? Is it not becaufe money is not fo fcarcc there as people 
in France imagine ? — where the aftual ftate of the Ameri- 
cans is confounded with the diArefs in which they were when 
they combated for their liberty, 

5 ed, 
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ed, although entertained by nien celebrated for 
their knowledge. 

Ineffcdt, whence corties to this country the 
gold it pays ? It is cither from its mines, and in 
that cafe it pays with one of its own produ6lions ; 
or it owes it to artificers who exercife their func- 
tions in a foreign country, and even then it pays 
with a produ£lion which originates within its 
dominions. . As long as a nation pays another, 
direftly or indiredtly, with its own productions, 
its pofition cannot be difadvantageous. There- 
forcj the unfavourable word balance, thus at- 
tached to the balance of an account paid in 
money, offers no exaft and nice idea of the 
favourable or unfavourable ftate of a nation. 

Gold is alfo a merchandife, and it may be 
convenient to one nation, according to its rela- 
tions or connexions with another, to pay with 
money, without its having, for that reafon, an 
unfavourable balance againft it. 

There is but one cafe wherein the balance 
againft a nation can be declared ; it is, that 
when having cxhaufted its money and treafures, 
it remains debtor to another nation. But things 
could not remain long in this ftate ; fo wretch- 
ed a* foil, unequal to the confumption and ex- 
change of its inhabitants, would foon be aban- 
doned ; this, however, cannot happen. Impor- 

VoL. II. D tation 
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tation prefenf ly bfecomes in proportion to expor- 
tation ; an equilibrium is eflablifhed, and the 
pretended unfavourable balance has not duration 
enough to give a right of fuppoflng even its cx- 
i(lence« 

There is as little truth and juftice in faying a 
Aoition has the balance of trade in its favour, 
when it receives in money balances due to it 
Tipon the amount of its exportations. Thi& ba- 
lance, exifting for a certain time, would heap up 
fpecie in the country, and at length render it 
very miferable. This has never been the cafe, 
yet It would have happened if this fyftem had 
the leaft foundation. 

The circuktioii of money depends on too 
many caiifes, to deduce from its abundance a 
certain (ign of a favourable commercial balance ; 
a thoufand combinations and events, which have 
no relation to that balance, draw money from 
abroad or fend it there ; and in general, conti- 
nued and various motions of commerce, the ta- 
bles of exportation and importation, according 
to which the figh of a favourable or unfavour- 
able balance is regulated, are too uncertain and 
defective for the purpofe, as weU as for forming 
a judgment of the quantities of can or riches of 
a nation % 

Let 

^ I will give a ftriking example of the deficiency of thefe 

€alcu]ations^ 
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Let the tables for comparing the exportation 
and importation of r^w materials, and of manu- 
fafturcd articles, be encreafcd to what they may ; 

let 

calculations, of the eftimation of a balance of trade and of tbo 
quantity of money. This example will prove that political 
calculators negled, or are ignorant of foreign events which 
overturn their calculations. 

M. Neckar wi(hed to inform himfelf (Chap, IX. Vol. jd^. 
of hisTreatife onthe Adminiftration of Finance) what was 
the fum brought to and preferved in Europe from 1763 to 
1777. He eftimates it at one thoufand eight hundred and fifty 
millions of livres, according to the regifter of Lifbon and Ca« 
diz, comprehending that even which entered by contraband, 
and he values at 300 millions of livres that which went out 
of Europe during the fame interval. 

It will only be necefGury to quote tw6 of three authenticated 
fa(Eb, to prove the infufficiency of this calculation founded upon 
the regifters of Cuftom-houfes. 

In fiating the fuip of money entered into Europe, it does 
not appear that M. Neckar tak^s account of the gold and fiU 
ver, which the conqueft and pofleifion of Bengal by the Eng- 
lifli, and their eftabliihments in the Eaft-Indies, have caufed 
to pafs into this quarter of the world. But according to the 
calculation of the fecret committee, appointed by the Parlia- 
ment of England, to examine the ftate of Englilh pofleffions 
in India, the tarns drawn from Bengal from 1757 to X'71, 
amojunt to 75i,50O>ooo livres •• To what will it amount, if 

■ The detail of this calculation is given in The Defcription 
of the Indies, Vol. I. page 249. It is necefiary to take no« 
tice here of an error crept into that work, which is, that 
the fum total is there given in pounds (lerling, inftead of livres 
toUrnpis. 

D 2 ther 
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let the-greateft care and fidelity be employed to 
render them perfect, the refult will never be 
more certain or decifive ; for as long as prohibi- 
tory 

there be iJded to it thdfe drawn from the Carnatic and from 
Oude, of which the Nabobs have the (hadovv only of the pro- 
perty, from the revenue of the northern Circars, from the theft 
committed on the Emperor of Mogul, from » 77 1 to the prefent 
day, of his twenty-fix millions, from the perpetual increafe of 
tferritories and revenues, from the fale made in 1773 ®^ ^^^ 
Rohillasto the Nabob of Oude, which produced to the Englifli 
upwards of fifty millions^. 

Finally, what will be the amount, if there be added to it the 
enormous fums expor*ted from the Indies by individuals, who 
have there enriched thcmfelves ? The fortune of Lord Clive 
was beyond calculation 5 that of Mr. Haftings, againft whom 
a profecution is now carrying on, is calculated at thirty or for- 
ty millions. Another Governor has, according to feveral 
well-founded reports, recently paid upwards of two millions of 
livres to filence his accufers. It is true that a part of thefc 
immenfc riches have been employed to defray the expences 
incurred by the Englifli in guarding their poffcflions in India ; 
that a more confiderable one has been fent into Europe under 
the form of merchandize ; but it cannot be denied that a third 
part ha5 been brought in gold and filver to our continent. 
What is the amount of it ? This is impoffible to ftate. But 
whatever it may be, it renders the calculation of Mr. Neckar 
doubtful. — Let the inexhauflible riches of the Indies be judged 
of by one faft, and confequcntly the immenfe fource from 

»» See Mackintofh's Voyage to the EaftJndies, Vol. I. page 

34O' 
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tory laws, which are always accompanied by il- 
licit commerce, fliall exift, it will be impoflible 

which the Europeans have drawn them, and by another con- 
fequence, the money which muft have come into Europe. 
Nadir Schah, who conquered Dclly in 1740, took from India 
about forty millions fterling^ This money was circulated in 
Pcrfiaj and as that unhappy ftate is torn by defpotifm and con- 
tinual wars <*, produces but little, manufadlurcs nothing, and 
is confequently debtor to exterior commerce, which comes al- 
rood entirely into Europe, it follows that two- thirds of the 
Aims ftolen from India by the freebooter Nadir, have pafTed 
pver to the fame quarter. T^efe events, unnoticed by politi- 
cA calculators have certainly had great and univcrfal influence 
upon the fluctuation and circulation of money. That whirfa 
nukes it iuppofcd that no metals come from India, is the opi- 
nion that their importation is difadvantageous. But have the 
freebooters who hjve pillaged that country for the laft thirty 
years calculated tl.is diiadvanta^e? They ftrive to fecure 
tht'ir theft-, an! do not fp^culate like merchants : biilky mer«r 
chan*!ize wruM betray them. 

Wiih r.-fpejfl to the iljted fums of money which pafs from 
Europe to [j.vi a, thtrc is t!ie la?Me <j -ted in the calculations of 
Mr. ^^ec<.^r. lie takes no nonce of chj r ents which obliged 
the Er.gliih to remit confi'lerablc lum<i to Inaia : for inftance, 
the tvio wars ag^iinft the Marr^itcas were proJigioufly expea* 
five, thatagamft Hvder A 'y in 1769 was not lefs fo. A An- 
gle conflagration at Calcuita coft nearly twenty-four millions 
of livre?, wh'ch it was ncceflary to replace, yet thefe fum^ are 
far from balancing tiiofe which are exported from India. 

« S e Mackintofli's Voyages, Vol. I. page 34T. 
•* See Mr. tapper's Voyage, at the end of that of Mackin^ 
tofli, Vol. II, pa^e 454. 

r>3 to 
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to know and ftate exaftly what comes in and 
goes out * ; and if there be a country where no 
fuch laws exift t> are cxaft reg fters of the ex- 
ports and imports to be found in it ? And if 
they were, would it not be a conftraint which 
the private interefts of merchants would fre- 
quently oblige them to avoid ? 

Moreover, does it appear that, in thcfe gener 
ral balances, which are fuppofed to be paid in 
money, notice is taken of the operation of bank* 
prs, foreign government, and thofe who go 
abroad, in exporting the public fpecie J. Know- 
ledge 

* This is a ftrong obje^Hon made by the adverfaries of 
Lord Sheflfeld, to which his Lordfliip has not fatlsfa^lorily re- 
plied. 

Nothing can be more imppflng than the tables of importa- 
lion and exportation, and of the balance of trade in Great- 
\Britain, publifhed by Sir Charles Whitworth. Yet fee with 
what facility the Count de Mirabeau reduces to twenty mil- 
Jions of livres tournois, the ninety millions which Sir Charles 
Whitworth eftimates to be the annual balance of Englifli com- 
merce s and truft after this to cuftom-houfe calculations. ~-See 
Coi^erations on the Order of Cincinnatus, in this volume. 

f Such a country does exift. There are many States 
among the new Repul^lics of America, which regifter veflels 
as they enter, becaufe duties arc paid on importation ; but 
tfiere are none on exportation. 

X It is very probable there are a number of particular caufes 

/Which 
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ledge is deceitful which is acquired from fuch 
confequences. 

But how appreciate— how eftimate the in* 
creafe of the riches and conimerce of a nation ? 
--By its population. If this fenfibly augments, 
if eafe and the conveniencies of life beconae 
more general, if the caufes of indigence in an 
incrcafing people be feen to diminifli, or are 
confined to inability to work, Qccafioijed by ac- 
cidental illnefles ; it is evident, that the reve- 
nues of that nation exceed its expences, and 
that the balance of trade is in its favour ; for if 
the value of its exportation were ipf(?rior to th^t 

wbich infenfibly diminifli the quantity of coin in thofe nations 
which have the balance of trade conftantly in their favour. 
Were no fuch caufes to exift, the confequence will be that 
fuch nations would be obliged to bury their gold and filyer la 
the earth, to prevent its falling into difufe ; yet neither qP 
thefe cafes happen. Therefore nioqey iKceflarily paf{es froni 
fuch countries to o^ers, 

M. Cafaux has proved this to be true, with refped to Eng** 
land, in his CQnfidQratioDS on thi Michanifm rf Society. If e 
there explains, that if the calculations of Sir Charles Whit- 
worth be true, England ought to poflefs at this moment about 
four hundred thoufimd millions of livr^ in gold and filver, as 
the fole balance of her cominerce from > 700 Jo 1775. Yet 
it is certain that {he is far from having that enormous (uq!. 
She has not even a fum in proportion to her populatipn fmi 
contingencies. She fupplies th^t 4cfici^ncy by ai^ immenfo 
circulation of her bank-paper. 

P 4 of 
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of its importation, a coiifiderable debt and Im- 
poveri(hment would foon be the confequcnces : 
?nd impoverifliment falls immediately upon po- 
pulation. It is therefore by rational and well 
compofed tables upon this fubjeft only, that a 
minifter of found judgment, profound and ex- 
tended in his plans, will be prevailed upon to 
govern himfelf. It is by them he will judge of 
the increafe and advantages of exterior com- 
merce, as well as of national riches. 

He will be very cautious of decorating with 
this title the amaffing of gold and filver, and 
equally fo of making it the token of riches, 
or of judging of their extent by the quantity of 
thofe metals. All fuch ideas are fordid, danger- 
ous, and falfe ; fordid, becaufe .they attach to 
this fign the reprefentation of productions, and 
confequently the exteniion of commerce ; dan- 
gerous, becaufe they accuftoni men to look 
upon gold as real riches, to ncgleft the thing ' 
for its fhadow *, and make them ftranger;s to 

their 

♦ Could gold and filver be priferved from adulteration and 
the attempts of tyranny and ignorance, they would have a 
much better title to be confidercd as real riches. Gold being 
an univerfal agent, he whopoflefics it may emigrate to where- 
ever he pleafeis, and take his gold with him. This metal is 
therefore every thing, with nations unhappy enough to make 

arbitrary 
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their country; falfe, becaufe that difplay of 
figures announces the quantity only of money 
which continually difappears ; and which, 
when carried to a certain degree, is of no far- 
ther confideration *. 

Enquiries 

arbitrary exceptions to general maxims, upon which public 
credit is founded. But how dearly do they pay for their igno- 
rance of the advantages of public credit \ How dearly do go- 
vernments themfelves pay for their errors and outrages ! All 
their meafures are forced — nature is liberal in vain 5 inceflknt- 
ly employed in repairing evils ^which continually prefent them* 
felves, (he has not time enough allowed her to add to our hap- 
pinefs. When it was (kid that money had no particular coun- 
^try, governments were emphatically told, that it was neceflary 
to do without great quantities of it : it will never be re}eiled 
till the ineftimable advantages refulting from a refpedl for pub- 
lic credit fhall be properly known. The lefs individuals love 
^nd heap up money, the richer, more enlightened, and. better 
governed will a nation be. To be attached to money, to hoard 
it up, is a fign of an alarming crifis, of a deficiency of judg- 
ment and faith in adminiftration ; from whence' comes the 
proof of what has been faid in the text, that * a writer who ex- 
tols gold as a (ign of riches, and recommends it to his fellow ' 
citizens, is deceived, or has a bad idea of their fituation.' la 
the laft cafe he would do much better, if, in Read of preaching 
this pernicious doctrine, he encouraged government to give 
an immoveable (lability to national credit. 

♦ It has not yet been remarked, that thoufands of millions is 
a vague exprefSon, and does not furnifh a complete idea. The 
imagination cannot exa£lly conceive for fuch a fum an employ 
which would fcrve as the meafure of its power and cfFcft. It 

is 
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Enquiries on the quantity of coin are like 
thofe on the balance of trade. To eftablift both 
one and the other with fome degree of certain- 
ty, it is necefiary to afiemble notions and de- 
tails, of which the elementary principles va^ 
nifli, or inceffantly vary *• 

The 

is known what could be done with twenty or an hundred mil-^ 
lions oF men, but it is not known what could be eiFeded with 
an hundred thoufand millions of crowns i yet they are heaped 
upon paper to give an idea of power, 

* In general^ the mais of gold or filtrer is divided into three 
principal parts. — The firft under the form of money, ferves 
for daily and unavoidable expences. Each individual, as foon 
as he is charged with the fupport of himfelf and family, muft 
have at leaft fome pieces of money for daily exigencies^ and the 
payment of impofts. To this muft be added fhat fum which 
is refirrved for cafualties.— This cuftom is more or lefc obferv- 
ed in alt countries, in proportion to the probability of difaftrous 
events. It is impoiSble to calculate this firft part*^It is how* 
ever evident, that it ought to be in proportion to the popula- 
tion, and to increafe with it ; and that a ((ecreafe of popula- 
tion would foon take place, were many individuals totally de- 
prived of a pecuniary contingency fufficient to procure them 
fuch necefiaries as cannot be difpenfed with, and which they 
neither make nor receive themfelves. It appears alfo, that 
this part of the coin remains in the country by reafon of its 
continued application in little fums to daily wants, and of 
the abfolute ftagnation of that which is laid up in refcrve. 

The fecond part is deftined, under the fame form» to the 
great operations of commerce. It is equally impoffible to fix 
its quantity, on account of an infinity of comhii^tions which 

continual; 
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The proceedings ia the adminiftration of fi* 
nances are more uleful and certain ; by laying 
afide the pomp of falfe riches, and by confider- 
ing gold and fiver in a point of view relative to 

their 

continually change and caufe thefe metals to pafs from one 
country to anodier. Daily charges, cuftoms, &c. retain a part} 
but thefe obje£b belong equally to our firft diviflon. 

The third part contains uncoined gold .and filver, under 
whatever form they may have : it is, like the fecond, fubjed to 
numbers of continual variations, which leave no fatisfa&ory 
means of determining its quantity. 

To pretend to afcertain the quantity in the mafs, by pay- 
ments of uncertain commercial balances, and by the addition 
of fpecie produced from mints (Ince a new coinage has taken 
place, is not a m^re certain means, becaufe it would be equal- 
ly neceflary to obferve the continual a£lion of commerce upon 
^efe metals, under all their forms, and of the combinations it 
produces, which fucceffively arife from one another. In thus 
eflimating money it is forgotten, that it is an univerGd agent^ 
which, by that character alone, muft neceflarily change its fitu- 
ation perpetually ; fince commerce has produced an affinity 
among men, by wants, which they have created to themfelves, 
of their reciprocal produdions. It is equally unobferved, that 
different circumftances reduce gold to the ftate of an ingot; 
that confequently the (ame piece may pafs feveral times under 
the die in the courfe of a certain number of years* This is a 
refle^on which M. Neckar (eerns not to have made when he 
fiated the money exifting in France at fo confiderable afum. It 
will be known when the recoinage of the old Loujs is finifhed, 
what we ought to think of his calculations. But the fum is far 
fhort of 957 millions, as cftimated bythatminifter. It is more 

than 
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their particular properties. They fapply our 
wants as means of exchange only ; they are 
notes to the bearer, which having every where 
the fame value, are every where negociable. 
Thus they are ambulatory ; they pafs, repafs, 
are accumulated or difperfed like the waves of 
the fea, continually agitated by fucccflive winds 
blowing from every point of the compafs. To 
undertake to "make them ftationary, would b^ 
driving to change their nature, to deprive them 
of that property from which they derive their 
value: this ricXculous entcrprife is, not with- 
{landing, a confequence of the lyftem which 
caufcs them to be looked upon as real treafurcs. 
Their difappearance is dreaded, and yet their 
circulation is clogged, and the mind lofes fight 
of the ufc of the moft fimple and univerfal 
means of creating real riches, without which 
metals would be ufelcfs, and confecjuently of no 
value. 

On the contrary, difdaining vulgar opinions, 
and feeing nothing in gold and filvcr but the 
means of exchange, but proper agents to faci- 

than probable, that it will never amount to more than two thirds 
of it. 

At this moment, fourteen months after the arret for a new 
coinage, it amounts to no more than 550 millions, and every 
thing indicates a rapid decline. 

litate 
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litatc it ; the mind, freed from the fear of the 
want of them as riches ^ conceives the idea of do- 
ing without them as agents^ at Icaft about man's 
perfon *. What a vaft field is this opened to in- 
duftry ! Thefe metals are in that cafe referved for 
the beft ufes to which nations who obtain them 
from abroad can put them to. They are fent 
out to feek materials for induftry, new commo- 
dities, and efpecially increafe the number of ci- 

* It is aftonifhing, that among fo many travellers who have 
gone over the United States of America, not one of them has 
given a detail of the manner of exchanging feveral neccflaries 
of life; they arc reciprocally furniflied in the country with 
what they arc in want of, without the interference of money. 
The taylor, flioe-malccr, &c. exercife their profeffions in the 
houfe of the hufbandman who has occafion for their commo- 
dities, and who, for the mofl part, furnifhcs m.iterialr, and 
pays for the workmanfliip in provifions, &c. — This kind of 
exchange extends to many objcfts ; each of thefe people write 
down what they receive and give, and at the end of the year 
they clofe an account confiding of an infinity of articles, with 
a very fmall fum; this could not be efFe£ted in Europe but 
with a great deal of money. Thus it appears, that an eafy 
means of doing without great fums of money is given to 
country people by inftrufting them in writing and arithmetic ; 
that confequently the fovereign who (hould eftablifli fchools 
for the purpofe of teaching this moft ncceflary art and fcience, 
would create a confiderable means of circulation without the 
ufe of coin) and that this expence, which feems to alarm (o 
many governments, is in &£lone of the moft lucrative fpecu* 
lations which the xreafury could make. 

tizens ; 
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tizens ; of every ipccies - of riches this is the 
moft fure aqd fruitful. Thus when gold is re- 
duced to its exa£t value, that its real ufe is 
known, the advantageous purpofes to which it 
is proper, are more juftly calculated. It is then 
perceived that paper credit may have the fame 
properties as gold itfelf ; and to fucceed in giv- 
ing them to it, nothing more is neceflary than 
to preferve the moft inviolable refpeQ: for the 
principles which fupport public confidence ; for 
upon what bails refts the value and general ufe 
of money, if it be not upon, the certitude that 
it will be received every where in payment for 
things which men's wants may require, be- 
caufe of its conventional value ? why fliould a 
paper which prefents the fame conventional va- 
lue, the fame certitude and folidity, be refufed 
in payment ? I will add more — A more folid 
bafis than gold and filver has, may be given to 
paper money * : for we have no guarantee that 
the value of thefe metals will not be dl at once 
diminifhed by the difcovery of new and rich 

* I iay, paper-money, without attiching to this expreffion 
die idea •£ conftraint to receive it as fuch ; this obligation di* 
xniniflies its value«-I would by paper eredit, if the word cre- 
dit did not lieein to exclude its principal qiitlitft that of being 
«lwmys fulbeptibley and in an iofiaot, of bebg converted into 
ttioney without the Icaft loTs. 

3 mines ; 
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mines; wc cannot calculate their quantities 
concealed in the earth, and men inceffantly rake 
up its bowels in fcarch of them *. Therefore 
in countries where precious metals are fcarce, 
but where lands may be fuccefsfully cultivated, 
banks ihould be formed, whofe operations (hould 
chiefly reft upon title deeds and produ^ions de- 
pofited ; in a word, upon fuch objects only ^s. 
gold and filver fhould reprefent -f. 

In 

* Why (hould not difcoveries be made in other countries, 
like that in the laft century by two ihepherds in Norviray, of 
the rich mines of Konfberg, where very confiderable mafles 
of filver are found i The King of Denmark has one of 56olb. 
treight in his cabinet. 

t It is not true that much gold and (liver are neceflary to 
cftabh'fli banks, or create notes which may be thrown into 
circulation. A proof of the contrary arifes from hn&s con- 
tinually before our eyes. The multitude of bills of exchange 
which circulate and crofs each other in every direftion, have 
not all of them, for origin and fecurity, a depofit of gold and 
filver. Neither are they all paid when due with thefe metals. 
Commerce produces an abundance of fuch papers, which fall- 
ing due on the fame day are diicharged by each other vrithoiit 
the intervention of fpecie ; efpecially in cities where public 
banks are eftablifhed to facilitate this kind of payment. Thefe 
are called transfers, and the principal objed of Caifies d*£fi. 
comptes and banks is to &cilitate them by the payment of bilk 
fidlen due by diofe who have ftill fome time to rum In fine, 
thefe Caifies d'Efcomptes and banks, are tbemfelves caufes 
and firiking proofs of the little difEculty there is in fupplying, 

by 
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Li countries where thefe metals are already 
in circulation, but are ftill foreign productions, 
eafy and certain means (hould be fought after to 
render exchanges lefs dependent on the fecurity 
or abundance of fpecie. Paper credit fliould be 
naturalized there, becaufe its infallible efFeft is 
to double or treble the quantity of current coin^ 
and even to replace it entirely^ where, as in 
England, public confidence has never received a 
wound. Thefe obfervations might be more 
extended if a treatifc on the nature of banks 
and Caifles d'Efcompte were in queftion. But 
this is not my prefcnt objedl ; I have confidered 
exterior commerce in its means of exchange 
only, like metals and paper credit, and in its ba- 
lance for the purpofe of applying thefe princi- 
ples to the relations and commerce of France 
and the United States : and more efpecially to 
clear up fome difficulties to the French, who 
feem to have a bad opinion of this commercial 
intercourfe, on account of the want of money 

by confidence, the places of gold and filver. Firft eftablifliecl 
by depofits in fpecie, they foon circulate their notes for fum$ 
more confiderable than thofe depofited : and what furety fs 
there for the payment of fuch notes if it be not by other bills 
not due, which the Caifles and banks receive in exchange for 
their own notes payable at fight, to which public confidence 
give the iame value as to gold and filver. 
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In Atneric^i and to encourage the independent 
Americans, who feerh to dread the pretended 
iiiconveniencies arifing from its deficiency. 

I think I have proved 1 

ift. That the balance of trade is but an in-» 
fighifibant word : that the balance paid in fpecie 
is no proof of a difadvantageous commerce on 
the part of the nation which pays it, nor advaii-* 
tageous td the nation which receives it *. 

^d. That the tables of that commercial ba- 
lance deferve no feith, and that the onlj me- 

* Obferve what a ttfp6Qzh\e author, well verred in the mat« 
ter, and' Wfaoih i^e fliall hefeaftdr hare occdion to quote^ thinks 
of It. 

« Thcfe tomitiercial Balances, Calculated iri difFereht ftatcs, 
ire pitiful ; when I fee confequences drawn from ridiculous 
andlabiui'ed official accdunts, Hufanno ddl rifo ctcpare. 

^ To eonCder France and England only, the two principal 
Ihanufitduring countries^ and the moft cbmmetcial ones in the 
World, what omiffions, negligencies^ double employs, errors^ 
corruptions, no£lurnal expeditions, duties evaded^ and contra* 
band trade I The pfodigions quantity of wool which is fent 
from England is certainly not l-egiftered, no tfiore than the 
filks, gold lacesj gauJte% blondes, cambrics, brandies, and many 
other articles which are firatidulemly introduced there. The 
£ime in Frante : no account can be taken of the immenfo 
Quantities of drapery, hoGery, and fmall hardware, which the 
Englifli fend in exchange. Voy. en Italic^ dc M. Roland de 
la Palatiere^ torn, u p. 35a, .. 

YoL.IL £ ihod 
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thod of cflimating the increafe of trade, is by 
the increafe of population *• 

3d. That it is inopoffible to judge exadlly of 
the quantity of money exiAing in a country, 
and that all calculations on that head are found- 
ed upon an uncertain and defective bafis, be- 
caufe it is icppoilible to coUefl all their elemen- 
tary principles. 

4th. That metals are not real riches. 

5th. That confidcred as agents of exch^c, 
it would be more advantageous to fubiHtutQ pai- 

^ The errors in thcfe pretended balances mud 6e coGktiiui- 
ally infifted upon : confequences dangerous to the people are 
frequently drawn from them. 

Financiers who pillage the ]dngddhi> fay to Princes on pce- 
ienting them thefe fallacious calculations, ^' that things are in 
a profperous way ; that commerce flourilbes, that impofti rhay 
be laid on, loam negociated, &c. Thefe fophifms are feducing : 
Jet Princes accuftom themfelves to judge of public proiperity 
by population, and the general cafe of the people; Jet theaa 
be eye-witnefles of this, and miftruft ^ momentary appearance 
of profpertty, which frequently covers profound imifci^ and 
they will not be fa often deceived. 

' A King of Sardiixia paida vi&t tQ a ps^t of Savoy, the no- 
bility of which had been reprefe0!(cd to kim a;s being poor and 
fniferable : they came to him eleg^ntty dreifed it^ cSo^s of ce- 
remony, to malcc hnn their comr. At tbii the King eyp^e&d his 
fbrprife taose cif the geademen, who (aid to bines Sirty nous 
faifom fourvitn Mttjejie tout a juf uom dnkmh 9ud$ mus dt* 
figns tout a que muifatfons^ 

per 
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per credit in interior commerce, and to apply 
them to ufes for which paper is unfit, to wit, 
all the purpofes of exterior commerce. There 
refults from thcfe dcmonftrations, that com- 
merce may be begun between two nations with- 
out the akl of money ; that the quantity l na- 
tion has of it to exchange jfbr foreign produc- 
tions ts in proportion to its confidential interior 
eflablilhments, which advantageoufly fupply its 
place. 

In three words, a good foil,- paper credit, and 
a government anxious to fupport it, are the true 
means of opening the resources of a nation^ of 
procuring abundance of fpecie, as well as an cx- 
tenfive exterior commerce. 

I have not confidered this commerce in its in- 
fluence upon the manners of the people ; fuch a 
difcuffion would here be ufelefs, becaufe what- 
ever that influence m*ay be, exterior commerce 
is a forced effect of the refpedive fituations of 
France and the United States, as will hereafter 
be made appear. I examine this matter as a 
politician, not as a philofopher, and I pray the 
i-eadcr not to forget the diftinftion. 
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CHAP. III. 

APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES TO THE RECIPROCAL COM- 
MERCE OF FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES : 

That France has every Means of procuring a great Com- 
merce, and thofe which muft aflure it to her in the United 
States ; that her Produdions are proper for them ; and that 
her particuhu* interior Circumftances oblige her to engage 
in this Commerce. 

THESE truths will not be contefted when 
the fertility of the foil of France (hall be 
confidered^ her various and particular produC'- 
tions, and the temperature of her climate, which 
favours thofe the raoft fimple and neceffary. 

Thefe advantages conftantly aflure her work- 
manlhip at a lower price than thofe of nations 
endowed with the fame aftivity, but which 
have not the advantages of fuch favourable cir- 
cumdances. 

Her manufactures are numerous, and her po- 
pulation is confiderable in comparifon With that 
of moft other nations. Yet thefe are far from 

the 
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the degree to which they may be extended ; for 
111 confidering France, room for a more exten- 
fivrc population is foon difcovered, and an im- 
menfity of means for a great number of manu- 
fadtures, which only wait for the will of go- 
vernment to be eftabliflied. ' 

What other nation has more a£livity ? more 
induftry ? or unites to fo great a degree, all the 
advantages of civilization, and the matter and 
means of the moil varied and extenfive interior 
and exterior commerce, independent of comple- 
tion ? What other would have been able to 
refift, for fo long a time, the chain of misfor- 
tunes, and repeated faults of which (he has 
been the vidim ? The force of her conftitu- 
tion, rather than her apparent profperity, ought 
to be calculated by this refinance* France is 
not what fhe might and ought to be. There is 
no doubt but fhe will become fo if fhe opens 
her eyes to her true interelh, if unfhackling her 
interior fhe does not negleft her exterior com- 
merce, and particularly that which the United 
States wifh to open with her. The produc- 
tions of her foil and induftry are proper for 
them. She can export in exchange from inde- 
pendent America the raw materials for which 
fhe may have occafion. Thefe two countries 
may therefore carry on a dire^ commerce oiex^ 

E 3 change 
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change between them, ^md fo much the OQonr 
advaatageo\js, as the raw materials, which muft 
conflititfe it,, would cofi them raoce ia ^j other 
place. Thefe truths wUli not be doubted when 
the 4ouble catalogue of the rc{pe<^ivc waiiAs: of 
Fxanpe and the United States, or of their im^ 
poftatioQ and e^portatiop^ (hall have been ex- 
amined 

lotd^Kgent patriots are of opinion, that it can-* 
not be advaiatageous tp France, in her prefent: 
fituatioo, to engage in the commerce of thQ 
United States. — They qbierve, that her manu^ 
fai9:ures being inferior to thofe of the EngU^ 
ihe will be worded in. the American iiiarl(;ets ; 
they add^ that inftead of encouraging this com- 
merce, government would perhaps a<ft more 
wifely by preventing the interior ^buies whic^ 
|tep the prqgrefs of cultivation and induftiry. 

I ani far from denying the necefiity there 
niay be of flirring to* reform- fuch abufes, and to 
direct owp efforts to cullwe and' the iniprovef 
raent of maijufa^Ehires ? but it is- eafy todenionf 
fbt?e^ that OTterior commerce wiH in ^ very 
ihort tipcie infalUbly bring on fucb x reform^ 
and that France in her pre&nt ftate is* in th? 
gpeateft need of this> exterior trade^ 

In efit^t, an active and induftrious nation, 
^|lo^ foili is fertile, ought always to h^ve pnar-? 

Ms 

I 
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ket3 for the fale of its cocnmodities to animate 
its induftry. Its culture and tnatiufa(9:urek 
would languifh if the limits of its confumption 
were perceived, h is even neceflary that thefe 
markets Ihould be fuperabundant ; that one 
10I7 fucceed the other, in cafe of unfufpef^ed 
«V^ts^ which might caufe a momentary change 
in the ordinary Courfe of things. 
. What caufe has thrown Ireland into fo con- 
tinued a ftate of languor, although one of thofe 
countries the moft favoured by nature, and the 
beft fituated for exterior comtnerce, if it is not 
the deprivation of that commerce ? An embar- 
raffing exuberance of productions was feared t 
the cultivation of them was prefently neglefted^ 
and this negligence increafed wafte lands. This 
ifland would at length have offered a fpeftacle 
of the moft deplorable mifery, of a complete 
depopulation, if, by a reftitution of the liberty 
of commerce, an end had not been put to fo 
cruel a difcouragement which choaked induftry, 
by tnaking it fear a want of markets for the vent 
of its prodaftions. 

Let our patriots, therefore, ceafe to look upon 
foreign commerce as contrary to the reforms 
which are to revive our interior trade ; to en- 
courage the 6rft is not to profcribe the fecond, 
becaufe one cannot fucceed without the other. 

E 4 But, 
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But, on the contrary, the feeds of a£kivitjr are 
Town in the latter, by extending the boundaries 
of confumption. 

Alas ! is not France evidently in need of 
them ? Are not her magazines crowded with a 
fuperfluity of the moft neceflary produftions, for 
which fhe has no market ? Such as, amongfl: 
others, her wines and brandies *. The United 
States offer to her an immenfe confumption ; 
why does (he refufe to fupply them ? 

Even if her wines and brandies were not in 
fuch fuperfluity, it would be prejudicial not to 
fupport the price of them by foreign confump- 
tions. The greateft fcourge of induftry, and 
efpecially of manufaftures, is the low price 
of thofe liquors .which are feducing by their 
ftrength. On this account prudent manufac- 
turers carefully avoid wine countries. It would 
be. fuperfluous to give a detail of their reafons j 
but certainly the politician, the ipoft jealous of 
a free extenfioo of individual enjoyments, will 
never become an advocate for the indulgence of 
men in thofe articles which deprive them of 
their faculties and re^fon. 

* Such is the iituatlon of Aunis and Saintonge— plentiful 
vintages are there literally feared, and thefe provinces are at 
fhis moment overcharged with wine, for which they have nq 
exportation : the people are miferable in the midft of abuiiT 
ddncf. ^ee Note, Chap. V . Sed» i • 

Franpc 
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France ought to dcfirc the commerce of the 
United States. She ought alfo to be anxious for 
it on account of her manufactures, to employ 
her population which is in want of work. Con- 
fcquently workmanfliip is cheap ; whence re- 
fults indigence, beggary, and ftrife*. Work 
and productions are increafed by opening new 
markets. Thus, for example, vineyards will 
rema'm, which a want of confumption would 
foon caufe to be deftroyed ; thoufands of la- 
bourers, who languifh, will be employed, fo- 
ciety will be increafed by thoufands of indivi- 
duals ; more com, more cloth, &c. will be ne- 
cefiary : hence an increafe of interior confump- 
tion and population^ 

When we examine the queftion, if exterior 
commerce be advantageous and neceffary to 4 
nation 1 a newly conflituted flate, whofe popu- 
lation is far from being in proportion to its foil, 
where there is fpace and property in land for 
every pne, mvft be diftinguifhed from that 
which is 9ncieot| rich in produdions as well as 

* Means ^re every daj fought to diminifli and J3revent 
(erimes— -Let property or employ be given to thofe who are 
without them : this is the fecret-r-It muft notwithftanding be 
agreed, that property is preferable to employ in wori^fhops ; 
under this point of vie^, commerce with the United States, 
in opening to us a great market, will be a means of dimini(h- 
log mendicity and vices in France. 

in 
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in men ; or, to fpcak with more precifion, a flate 
where the unequal diflribution of property 
takes men from the fields^ (huts them up in 
citiedy and proftitutes their faculties to the fan-* 
cies of the rich. 

Certainly fuch a new ftate cannot increait: 
its foreign commerce before it has cleared great 
quantities of lands, and is become confideraWy 
peopled, and has a furplus of men and produc- 
tions. 

Such a ftate, while necefOiry, will undoubt- 
edly follow this counfeL 

But this counfel would be improper to ano^ 
ther ftate, which, advanced in its civilization, 
covered with a population without property^ 
having manufadlures and money in abundance ; 
whofe induftry and territorial riches wait for 
demands, and whofe culture languifhes for Want 
of markets. A foreign commerce is neceflary 
to this ftate to vivify it. 

Such is the fituation of France ; neither foil, 

induftry, adivity, nor the thirft of gain, is there 

wanting ; other pernicious caufes flacken her 

interior commerce. If the merchant has not a 

certainty of markets, he does not buy nor give 

orders ; the manufafturer employs fewer hands, 

has lefs occafion for the produftions of the 

earths 
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earth. Languor then defccndsfrom^manufac* 
tures to cultivation 9 and diminishes population. 

The rcverfc will be the cafe in the fuppofi- 
tion of a vaft exterior conimerce, and will lead 
to the improvement even of our manufaaures ; 
for the neceffity of improting to obtain a pre- 
ference will oblige maaufafturcrs to ftudy the 
ta(le of the Amrericansr^ and to conform them* 
fetves to it, to vary the produdlions of their in- 
dnftry ; and will oblige them not to rela^^ that 
t^y may not be farpafled by rivals. 

It is here necefTary to make fbme refledtion9 
on the genenatl inferiority found in onr manufac- 
tures, on comparing them with thofe of tiie 
Englifh. This faft has furnifhed Lord Shef- 
field with his principal: argtrment, to maintaiii 
that America will always prefer the latter. It 
)6 neceflary to clear up this point, which fee»n$ 
not to be well underftood. 

Manufadures of luxury, of conveniency, and 
of neceffity, mnft be diftinguiffied in a manner 
hereafter pointed out. Lord ShreflSeld and all 
foreigners agree, that France has the advantage 
in the 6ril cfa^is! of maxiufadui-es *. His^Lord- 

fhip 

* Our inMittfii£lu0es of filk have pvc^^ortiofiAblj a mttdi 
j|;reater fale abroad than Aat of our Wooltens. It is that, in* 
^ejpendent of tafte, or, if we will, of faihion, which we poflefs^ 

and 
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fliip agrees even that France makes finer cldtds 
than thofc of England ; but with refpeft to 
manufactures of convenience, or fuch as are in- 
tended for the confumption of the people, wc 
ipuft, in fpite of patriotifm, agree on our part, 
that we are in many articles inferior to the 
Englifti. This will appear by the fequeL It 
would be ridiculous and even dangerous to (lat- 
ter the nation in this particular ; the illufion 
would keep it in a (late of mediocrity. It is for 
a better conftituted patriotifm to prove to the 
nation, that it may rife above mediocrity, and 
to (hew it by what means this is to be efFefted. 
Should any body wi(h to know the caufe of this 
double difference between the French audEng- 
lifh manufactures, it is 9s follows ; 

There is in England a greater number of 
mcii, among the people, in eafy circumftances, 
than in France, and who are confequently in a 
fituation to choofe and pay better for fuch arti- 
cles as they like. It is a known faC):, that the 
common people of England, although loaded 

and which opens to us a ^reat confumption, the raw material 
is in a great meafure one of our own produ£tions ; an adiran* 
tage vhich puts it in our power to furmount many general in- 
conveQiencies, whofe efFe^s are more fenfible upon our other 
articles; of exporution, fuch as wodlens, the produdlion of 
which bas lefs relation with themanuikdurc. 

with 
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with taxes, are well clothed and fed*; the 
rags of mifery are not found with the poulle au 
pot\. The Englifli manufefturer having a 
greater demand for articles of neceffity, and be- 
ing better paid for them, can make improve- 
ments in his manufadlure. 

Should it be required to know from whence 
come^ the eaiinefs of circumftances fb general 
in England : independent of the foil and pofi- 
tion, aid the advantages of that liberty which 

\ 
* The^oodnefs of things manufadured is fo generally re- 

quifite in England, that merchandizes deftined for exportation 
are there diftinguifhed from thofe for interior confumption. 
There are great warehoufes wherein the fales are for exporta-> 
lion oi^Iy ; the objeA of others is interior confumption. Peo- 
ple who judge haftily conclude froqi hence, that thofe for ex- 
portation are badly manu&dured. They are deceived, the 
difference is in the choice of materials* T^hi Englijhman Jpare$ 
nothing for that which he confumes. The workmanfliip is the 
fame ; it would coft in general more to maaufaAurers to have 
two forts of workman(hip> a good and a bad one, than to have 
one only which is good, and a manufadure eftabli(hed upon a 
bad kind of workmanfliip would foon be decried. A flioe 
deftined to foreign commerce is as well made as another ; but 
it does not laft fo long, becaufe the leather is not chofen frooi 
the beft kind; and fo of the reft. 

t A memorable expreffion of Henry the fourth of France 
who, in a converfation with his favourite Sully, faid, he hoped 
to fee the time when the popreft of his fubje£b would have it 
in their power to put a fowl into the pot for their Sunday's din- 
ner. 

reigns 
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reigns there, it refults from the confideratioif 
attached to induftry in the opiaion of the 
public ; from the laws fure prote<9:ion accord- 
ed to every individual againft the agents of go* 
vernment ; and the haughtin^fs and infolence, 
to which they are naturally inclined (becaufc 
in men of flender education thefe are the ef^ 
fc£t of power), being continually reprefled,. 
and their being prevented from trampling upon 
the citizen, who muft be obedient* — ^He is obe- 
dient to the law, and not to him who puts it in 
execution *. In fine, it is the confcquence of 
not blufliing to be a tradefman, artificer, or 
workman, from father to fon. 

In France there are* individuals exceflivcly 
rich ; but the people arc poor. The firft have 
it iu their power to pay extremely dear for arti- 

* 7%ee and Tlhou as terms of contempt are unknown in 
England : Sir is the general dcfignation of every individual. 
A man accufed of the greateft crimes, and who has the moft 
miferable appearance, is never fpoken to in the Angular num- 
ber u^hen he is interrogated by his judges ; and as he becomes 
an objed of pity when he is convidled, decent appellations^ 
generally in ufe, are not changed with refpe£l to him. Can 
one fuppofe that this refpc£l for man is prejudicial to public 
profpcrity? Man is elevated by itj it gives him energy, and 
inclines him to eaC:. Contempt, which in other places is af- 
fected for the people, leads them to mifer/) and retains them in 
it. ' 

cles 
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cles of luxury aiid faacy, which caufe an im* 
provement of raanufaftures of this kind. Finer 
cloths, as it h^s been before obferved, are to be 
found in France than in England ; but their 
quantity is not great, becaufe there is nc^ aa 
extenfive demand for thofc of the firft quality^ 

On the other hand, the property of the pecH 
pic being very inconfiderablc, they pay badly, 
and the confequence is, that things of conv^* 
niency or neceffity are badly manufadured for 
them« 

I will not here enter into the examination of 
caufes which occafion fuch a Hate of things, 
nor of the means of changing it. I will leave 
the difcuflion of. fuch means for another chap- 
ter, but the following conclufions muft neceffa- 
rily be drawn from tbcfe fads : the perfeftioa 
of manufadures depends upon the demand, and 
the demand upon the means of payment. Now 
becaufe the French have not thofe means, they 
muft be fought after in a foreign country. lu- 
creafe foreign demands for French manufac- 
tures, and they will be feen to improve very ra-- 
pidly. This is the effed which the commerce 
of the United States will produce in Fraece. 
Thefe States contain a people accuftomed to be 
well clothed, to make ufe c^ well manufaC'- 
tured things onhr, and capable of paying ibr 
6 good 
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good Workmanfliip by their produ6lions. Chafg-* 
ed with the furnifliing of articles for Ameri-J 
Can confumptiorij French liianufaAurers will 
ftrive to outdo their rivals ; and they can eafily 
accompliHi this w&gn Government Jhall he wil- 
ling. Nature has given them the means. They 
will become fuperior ift almoft every thihg 
when once they (hall no longer be obftinatcly 
countefafted. 

Therefore the commerce With the United 
States will be the caufe of improvement in 
French cultivation and induftry. Conlcquently 
it is neceffary to embrace and purfue it^ 



CHAP. IV. 

THAT THE UNITED STATES ARE OBLIGED Bt 
THEIR PRESENT NECESSITIES AND CIRCUM-* 
STANCES TO ENGAGE IN FOREIGN COWH 
MERCE. 

SOME writers, among whom are foUnd thcf 
celebrated Dr. Price and the Abb6 Mably^ 
have exhorted the independent Americans, if* 
not to exclude exterior commerce entirely from 
their ports, at leaft td keep it within very con* 
tracked bounds. They pretend, that the>fuiri 
7 of 
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of republicanifm in the United States can hap-* 
pen only from exterior comnierce ; becaufe by 
great quantities of articles of luxury and a fri-» 
volous tafte, that commerce would corrupt 
theit morals, and without pure morals a repub- 
lic cannot exift. 

** Alas ! What cati the United States import 

" from Europe, continues Dr. Price^ excfept it 

♦* be infedlion ? I aVow it, cries the Doctor, I 

" tremble in thinking on the furor for exterior 

^* commerce, which is apparently going to turn 

" the heads of the Americans. Every nation 

** fpreads nets around the United States^ andca- 

*' reffes them, in order to gain a preference i 

*' but their intereft cautions them to beware of 

" thefefeduaionsV 

I am far from contradifting, in its bajis^ the 
opinion of thefe politicians. Moreover, I think^ 
with Dr. Price, that the United States will one 
day be able to produce every thing neceffary 

• Price's Obfervations, page 76. Sec the AbbS Mably, 
what he fays of thefe obfervations, from page 146 to page. 163. 
See alfo what the Comte de Mirabeau has added to the Ob-* 
fervations of Dr. Price, m his Reflections printed at the end of 
his tranQation of this work, page 319. London edition, 1785^ 

He has, as a fevere philofopber, treated on exterior com- 
merce, and made abftra£lion of the a£lual iituatioA of th^ 
Americans. 

Vol. II. - r aiHl 
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and convenient, but I ^m alfo of opinion, that 
thcfe two writers have confidered the indepen- 
dent Americans in a falfe point of view ; that 
they have not fufficiently obferved the ftate of 
their circumftanccs ; in fine, that their circuni'- 
Jlances and a£iual wants oblige them to have re^ 
courfe to foreign commerce. This is a truth 
which I propofe to demonftrate J for I will 
prove that the independent Americans are iu 
want of the ne^eflaries and con veniencies of life, 
and in fome ftates, of luxuries, and that their 
habits and nature, added to other circumftances, 
will always prevent their renouncing them en- 
tirely. 

I will prove, that having no manufaflures, 
they cannot themfelves fupply thefe wants, and 
that they can have no roanufadures for a Jong 
time to come. 

That although they already poflefled them, 
they ought to prefer to national ones thofe of 
exterior commerce, and that they (hould rather 
invite Europeans to their ports than frequent 
thofe of the European ftates. 

Finally, that by the fame reafon which makes 
it impoflible to exclude exterior commerce, in 
cafe of wants which alone it can fupply> it is 
equally fo to fix its boundaries* 

When the nature of man is attentively con- 
I fidered. 
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(idered, It is (ecu that it inceflantly difpofes him 
to render his life agreeable* If he has a pro- 
perty^ he drives to improve it ; if the foil he 
cultivates be fruitful^ and demands but little in 
advance, the defire df increafing his enjoyments 
ftimulates him to torture, his land to draw from 
it its various produftions. One idea put in 
praflice gives birth to another ; one want fatif- 
fied creates a fecond^ to have the pleafure of fa-* 
tisfying this alfo. Such is the nature of man : 
his activity, which leads him from defires tQ 
enjoyments, from one change to another, is 
the fource of what are called manufaftures* 
A manufacture is but the means of giving to 
a produ6lion of the earth, a form which adds 
to it a new degree of agreeablenefs and uti- 
lity* Want and defire of manufaftures arp 
therefore in the nature of man ; fo that if 
we Ijappofed Europe entirely annihilated, ma* 
nufaflures would foon rife up in America, be- 
caufe each individual drives to render his exift- 
cnce agreeable by means the moft fpeedy and 
efficacious ♦• 

Manufadlures, 

* Perhaps die cfaanidei* 9xti life of favagea, who are fup- 
pofed to hftve no maoufiuSurer^ among thetn, will be oppofed 
to thcfe reaiiDinings i Men are deceived in judging thereby s 
for thefe people, which we look upon as only one degree re ^ 

F 2 movei 
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Manufaftures, like the wants of civilized 
meii, may (as was obferved in the laft chapter) 
be divided into three clafles : ift. Thofc of nc- 
ceflity ; 2d. thofe of convenience ; 3d. thofe of 
fancy or luxury. Food, and the natural exigen- 
cies of mankind, are comprehended in the firft 
clafs. 

It is from the wants of convenience efpecial- 
ly, that manufaftures have their origin. With- 
out doubt, Ikins of (heep were fufficient to de- 
fend men from the feverities of cold ; a cabiii or' 
a hut from the intemperaturc of the atmo(^ 

moved from a ftate ©f nature, work up and nianufa£ture the 
earth's produftions. Thus from their corn, before it is ripe, 
they extrad^ a gelatinous juice, with which they make palata- 
ble calces. Therefore, before the arrival of Eftropoins, they 
knew how to make fermented liquors, tools," utenfils, arms, 
ornaments, &c. They confined themfelves to thefc j hunting 
took them from a fedentary life» and did not give them time 
enough to extend their ideas. 

The paftoral life of the Arabians has condudled them one or 

two degrees farther in the art of manufadhiring, becaufe that 

iund of life aiFords greater leifure, and^ives more uniform and 

conftant produdlions. Thofe fhepherds whofe riches confift 

but in their flocks, and who live on milk alone, and are cloth- 

ed with their wool only, have a pa^onate defire for coffee, 

-flierbet, and fugar. The defire of increafing their enjoyments 

is the caufe. Let it be therefore agreed, that man by his na- 

. ture is inclined to enjoyment, and confcqucntly to naanufac- 

' tvres. 

phcrc ; 
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pbere ; but man is no fooner preferved from one 
evil, than he feeks to get rid of another. Skins 
are infufceptible of being well joined together, 
ufe makes them hard; a cabin is frequently- 
thrown down, is confined and fmoaky ; whence 
arife the wants of conveniency, which are 
transformed into enjoyments, whofe accuftomed 
ufe changes them into neceflities. 

When man has every convenience, he then 
thmks of ornament- Hence the wants of lux- 
ury ; they are entirely in the imagination, and 
procure imaginary pleafures only. Therefore 
to wear any laced clothes, or drink coffee out of 
a china rather than a delfen cup, is a want cre- 
ated by luxury or fancy. 

The nature of thefe three kinds of want be- 
ing pointed out, it is neceffary to -know what 
thofe of the Americans are. They have the 
two firft of them. Their habitudes contrafted 
in their infancy from European emigrants, and 
their commerce with the Englifh, have accuf- 
tomed them to the kind of life and tafte of the 
latter, and it is w,ell known that Englifti induf- 
try has been particularly direded to ncceflary 
and ufeful arts. 

. The independent Americans, afc lead thofe 
who inhabit great maritime cities, have borrow- 
ed from the Englifli a tafte for luxuries ; they 

F 3 feck 
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feek for gauzes, blond lace, filks, &c. It is 
however with pleafure I obferve, that if this 
tafte of modes has iufeftcd London within thefe 
few years, its ravages have not been extended 
with the fame rapjdity in the United States as 
in Europe. Their fituation, auftere religion, 
morals, and ancient habits, their rural or marine 
life, prevent their feeking after elegance and 
drefs, and keep them from oftentation and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Although they may perhaps be 
changed a few degrees, the evil is not yet fen- 
fible, at leaft in the Northern States *. There- 
fore our obfervations ought principally to reft 
upon the two firft clafles of wants. Now it 
is impoffible that the Americans fliould ever re- 
nounce them ; they will be perpetually led and 
attached to them by their nature and habitudes, 
and by the manner in which their populatioii 
is increafed. 

By their nature, becaufe they are men ; and 
it has been proved, that man is endowe4 with 

* Luxury is certainly to be found in Virginia; and whei| 
we fpeak of luxury with refped to free America^ it is necefiary 
to diftinguifh ca(refully the Southern from the Northern States ^ 
cities from the country ; maritime cities from interior ones, 
Py thefe diftindlions many contrarieties m the accounts of fu- 
perficial CraveUo^ x^ay be explained. 
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that aflivit/ which perpetually difpofes him to 
add to his enjoyments. 

By their habitudes, becaufe, as it has been ob- 
ferved^ they contratfted that of all thofe wants, 
and it is well known, that a tafle for pleafure 
is not to be exterminated when rooted by ha- 
bitude. How call it be required of man to de- 
prive hirtiffelf of wine and liquors to which he is 
accuOomcd, and in which he places a part of 
his enjoyments, except v^e would render him 
unhappy ? I will not quote hermits, fick per- 
fons, or philofophcrs, who have had that empire 
over themfelvcs ; but let not a like prodigy be 
expe£led in a whole nation. An affociation of 
three millions of philofophers has not yet been, 
nor will be feen to confine themfelVes to the re« 
gimen of Pythagoras*, or the diet of Cornaro. 

The fevere facrifice of tea, which the inde^ 
pendent Americans made at the beginning of 
the war, will perhaps be alfo quoted. The en*, 
thufiafm of liberty and influence of *exampif 
were able, during fome time, to overcome their 

* It is not that we ought not to believe that one of die 
great m^rts of rcgtncraring the old people of the Gontinen^, 
and of fupporting republicanifm in the UniteJ States-, woul4 
be to give to children fuch an education as Pythagoras ex^» 
Cifed at Ct6t6tai.—$e/ tbi Lrfe df Pjth(tg(rrat. 

F 4 habitudes j 
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habitudes*; as religious eiithufiafm has com^ 
bated, fometimes fuccefsfully, the paffions of aa 
hermit. But there is no caufe powerful enough 
to produce a like efFeft, except in^the crifis 
which makes the facrifice neceflary and cafy. 
The reafon of the dependence in which the 
Americans would put themfelves with refpefl: 
to the Europeans, and the fear of diftant cor- 
ruption, are motives too feeble to carry men to 
that point of heroifm ! It is n'ot fufficiently de- 
moi)ftrated to them, that they cannot drink 
wine from Madeira without being fome day 
corrupted by it, and without preparing the way 
for great calamities. 

The manner in which population is renewed 
and increafed in America, does not make it pro- 
bable thctt its inhabitants will ever be able to re-» 
nounce the want of European produ6tions. 

A prodigious number of individuals emigrate 
every year from all parts of Europe to America, 
who carry with them wants and inclinations 

• It IS affured that abftinence from tea was not every where 
faithfully pbfcrved, which appears very probable pn refle(aing 
that there was a party which fain would have violated it. I 
Jlavc known fcveral perfons whom the deprivation of tea had 
ro^de ill for a Jong time, although they had tried illufive means, 
by fubftituting tl^e ii^fufion of agreeable fimplcs for that of the 
(^a-lpaf, 

which 
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which they have from education and habit. If 
they find them in America, they continue to 
gratify them ; if they are unknown there, they 
naturalize them, and it is the firft thing they 
go about ; tor they do not fo much perceive the 
new pleafures they are going to' enjoy, as thofe 
of which they are deprived ; fo great is the 
force of our firft habits and cuftoms. Remem* 
brance, .although frequently mixed with the 
cruel idea of .fervitude, abandons man in jtho 
grave only. 

According to this inclination, natural to all 
men, let the immenfe variety of wants and ap- 
petites be calculated which are going to tranf- 
plant themfclves from Europe to the United 
States ; and let it be judged, whether it be pof* 
fible to put bounds to or deftroy them. 

To fucceed in this, it would not only be ne- 
ceffary to (hut ^out foreign commerce from all 
the American ports : American induftry muft 
be circumfcribed, and the fource of their wants 
ftopjped up ; it would be neceflary to imitate the 
JLi^cedemonian law, which ordained that no- 
thing Ihould be worked up but with the heavy 
hatchet, the more cfFedtually to banifli the lux- 
ury of elegant furniture. In a word, a miracle 
muft be operated upon the Americans, to take 
from them all remembrance of what they have 

been, 
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been, of all they have fcen, fmelt, or tafled | 
"and the fame enchantment muft deprive Euro- 
pean emigrants of their ideas ; as it would be 
abfurd to hope for a like prodigy, the force of 
things^ which drags the independent Americans 
into exterior commerce, muft be fubmitted to*. 
All is reduced to two words ; America has 
wants, and Europe has manufactures. 

In the United States fome of the inhabitants fill 
up the leifurc afforded by agriculture (in which 
the Europeans cannot hope to become their 
mals) with an attention to manufaftures. And 
they have others confined to the moft neceflary 
arts; conncfked with cultivation, filheries, and 
the conftruftion of vefiefe,. But even thefc 
roanufadurcs are but few in number, and in- 
fufScient for the wants of the United States. 
They are therefore obliged to have recourfe to 
Europe. It is not that tliey neither havc^ ttm 
can have almoft all the raw materials employed 

* It is with regret that I write- this fail, on confiJering k 
philofophically, but it appears to have been dcmonftrated po- 
litically. No perfon wilhcs more th^n I do to fee the United 
States feparate themfclves from aB fhe «^rW, and in this fitu- 
aKioA to* find agtaiif the aad'erity of chre Spartan regimen, witb- 
out its cruel principles of military difpoiition. It would be a 
fmart ftroke in politics \ but this unhappily is no more than a 
dream. 

la 
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in our owa manufa<ftures. They have hemp, 
flax, and cotton *• 

But, if they had raw materials in plenty, they 
ought to be advifed not to e(labli(h manufac- 
tures ; or, to fpeak more juftly, manufatfures 
fould not be eftablijhed ; the nature of things or^ 
4ains itfo. Let us difcufs this queftion, as it 
is an important one« 

There arc many reafons for men*s engaging ia 
a new country in agriculture rather than in ma- 
jiufadlures. There, where two individuals can 
cafily live together, they marry, fays Montef- 
quicu. The labour of the field offers to them 
more means of living together, of augmenting 
and fupporting their family, than working at 

♦ The four Southern States gather great quantities of cot- 
ton. Their poor are clothed with it winter and ftimmer. In 
winter they wear cotton (hirts, and clothes of wool and cotton ^ 
mixed. In funimcr their (hirts are linen, and their outward 
clothes of cotton. Women's drefs is entirely of cotton, and 
inade up by themfelves, women of the ricbeft clafs excepted ; 
yet a woman of this clafs has a deal of cotton worked up in 
her houfe, and this calUco equals in beauty that of Europe. 
Thofe from the South furnifh a deal of cotton to the States of 
the North, which cannot grow it, the climate being too coUL 

There is (carcely any part of the United States without good 
flour and faw niills. l^he Northern States have others for 
flattening iron. It is in the coaftrudion of mills efpecially, 
that the Americans diftinguiih themfelves, in varying their em^ 

ploy and utility, and in their diftributioi^; 

manufac* 
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manufactures: in thefe the dependence of the 
workman, his precarious and changeable ftate, 
his moderate wages, and the high price of pro- 
vilions in cities, where moft manufaftures are 
cftabliflied, put it out of his power to think of 
having a companion, and if he has one, \he 
profped: of mifery which (he muft have before 
her eyes after his death, impofes on him a law 
contrary to propagation, to avoid the cruelty of 
cauling children to be brought into the world 
only to be unhappy *. 

In a new country where land is not dear, 
where it requires not much in advance, or an 
expenfive cultivation, and is at the fame time 
fruitful, the number of little and happy fa- 
milies muft rapidly increafe. 

What a difference in other refpefts from this 
pure and fimple country life, where man is con- 
ftantly in the prefence of nature, where his 
foul is elevated by the fpeftacle, where his phy- 
fical principles continually regenerate by a fa- 

• Journeymen manufaflurers, and in general men in a ftate 
cT dependence, whofe fubfiftence is precarious, and who have 
children, certainly love them Icfs than the inhabitants of the 
country who have a fmal! property. The paternity is a bur- 
then, and confequcntly often odious to the firft j their children 
are ignorant of the foft careflcs of paternal love. What kind 
of generation mull arife from fuch a connexion ! 

7 lubrious 
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lubrious air, and in reviving exercifes, where he 
lives in the midft of his relations and friends, 
whom he makes happy : what a difference from 
that to the life of manufadlurers condemned to 
vegetate in difmal prifons, where they refpirc 
infeftion, and where their minds are abforbed, 
as well as their lives abridged. This conduft 
alone ought to decide the Americans to lejcft 
the painful ftate of manufadures *• 

Betides 

* The idea of property is one of the ftrongeft ties by which 
man is attached to life, to his country, to virtue, and I wj8 
add even to health. The fatisfaflion of a manufacturer, who 
at the end of the week has a guinea in his pocket, is far front 
that of the little country proprietor, who is feldom poflefle^ of 
fuch a fum ; but who gathers in his own field every thii^ ne- 
ceflary. He loves it, fees it always with pleafure, takes care, 
of its cultivation, and, by a confequence of this foft difpofl- 
tion, he attaches himfelf to the animals which affift him in that 
cultivation. 

The labourer fees, as he works, the poffibility of increafing 
the number of his children ; and he has the pleafmg hope of 
leaving them after his death a little corner of earth which will 
keep them from indigence. 

• The labourer is happy becaufe his contrads are with die 
earth only, which gives liberally and difintereftedly, whilft the 
intereft of the matter who pays the manufeSurer embitters 
the wages which he receives. 

The labourer is ftill happy, becaufe he is only amodgft hit 
equals ; inequality is the fource of malice. The fuperior is 

malicious 
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Bcfides there will be, for a confiderablc timcf 
to come, more to be gained in the United States^ 

by 

malicious to fupport his oppreflion. The flave is vindi£live 
to deftroy and revenge it. 

Tlie labourer is amiable and generous, becaufe it would be 
nrceflary to abandon all culdvatioo, if there were not between 
hntbaadmen a reciprocity of fcrvices and confidence. 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to prove that health and 
goodnefs are dimihi(hed in proportion to the increafe of manu- 
bSbirtMy cities, property, and the defertion of rural life, and 
that vices and crimes are increafed in the fame proportion. 

Tb«6 is not the opinion of the fenfible and interefting au-« 
Aor of the Study of Nature : ^ When I was at Mofcow," 
fryshC) (Vol. IIL ) ^ an old Genevois, who was in that city^ 
^ in the time of Peter L told me, that fince different meant 
^ of iib&ftence had been opened to the people by the eftab- 
*^ liflunent of manufactures and ccAnmerce, feditions, aflaffina* 
^ ^nsy. robberies, and incendiaries, bad been Icis frequent than 
•* fiormerly." 

But this would not have exifted, and tkere woiJd have been 
the/ame public and private virtue, if inflead of making die 
Ruflians raamifa£hirers, they bad been made proprietors of 
lands. Huibapdmen are honeft people, fays M^ de St. Perre 
himfelCi-^'A^d workfbops, as I haw juft obferved, do not of- 
fer that neceiSty of reciprocal fervice which gives the habi- 
tude of goodnefs ; they preftnt intereft ftruggling againft in- 
ler-eft, rich and indolent (hipidity ftriviag to cheat a^ve indi* 
gence. If workfliops do not make men rafcals, they difpofe 
them to become fo j they make thetn egodfts, infisnfible, un» 
couth, and bad fathers. 

Thpreforc, the fail quoted by dus author does not prove, 

that 
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by the earth, which yields abundantly, than by 
manufadliircs — and man places himfelf in that 
fit nation where the greateft and moft fpcedy 
gain is to be acquired. 

As population muft, for many ages, be dif- 
proportioned to the extent of the United States, 
land will be cheap there daring the fame length 
of time *, and confequently the inhabitants will 



for a long time be cultivators^ 



Thofc 



that to preveot crlaies, it is necellary to eftabliili manufac- 
tures J but that it is better to have manufaclures peopled with 
degraded workmen, than forefts with banditti ; 'cis a leffr 
evil, but it is ftill an eviK 

♦ An idea of the price of lands in the United States, may 
be formed from the following article taken from the Gazette 
<?f Philadelphia, of 9th of December 1784: "Obfervethat the 
*' ground of Pennfylvania begins to be dear, and that the inha- 
** bitants begin to emigrate to Kentucky." — By this advef- 
tifement there are offered to fale, " 25,000 acres of land, fittf- 
** ated in the county of Northampton, State of Pennfylvaniat 
** upon the Delawar. — A public road, a navigable river, fertile 
•* foil, excellent for culture — meadows — places for mills— 
^ great forefts — ^plenty of fifh-ponds, &c. at half a guinea, an 
** acre. 

<' Another quantity of 25,cxx) acres, upon the Sufquehan5i> 
*' nah| with equal and even greater advantages, at the fame 
" price. — Good title deeds, — facilities of payment.— A referve 
*^ of three hundred acres only will be required in each diftrift 
^ for the maintenance of the clergyman of the parish 'r^-onc 

" hundred 
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Thofe whom ambition, thirfl: of gain, or ig- 
norance, Should incline to eflablifh manufadures, 
will, from that moment, be difbanded from it 
by the dcarnefs of workmanlhip. This dear- 
ncfs is already very confiderable ♦, and may be- 
come ftill more fo, as the caufe which occafions 
it muft naturally become more extended. 

What is the caufe ? It has already been inti- 
mated fo as to be forcfeen. 

Cities are built in all quarters!; lands are 
cleared and eftablifhments made every where. 
In the county of Kentucky, for inftance, where, 
in lyyij there were fcarcely one hundred inha- 
bitants, there are now nearly thirty thoufand ; 
and tjiefe men have emigrated from inhabited 
Qoafts or countries. Thus hands are taken from 
the commerce and agriculture of thefe laft, 
which is confequently the caufe of the increaf* 
cd price of workmanship* 

^ hundred guineas when there (ball be fifty families, to build a 
** parfonagc houfc— ten guineas a year for five years, and pro- 
** vifion for the fchool-mafter,'* 

• Three, four, and five livres, are frequently paid in the 
cities of the United States for the day's work of a carpenter, 
lockfcnith, &c. 

t This is a great evil, as will be hereafter proved, and 
which will contribute more than any other to the ruin of rc- 
pubU^aa fpirit. 

From 
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From tills dcarncfs it ha$ been concluded in 
.Europe, that the people in America were 
wretched ; a contrary concluiion ought to have 
been drawn. Wherever workmen govern; 
wherever they are paid a high price, the people 
are neceflarily happy ; for it is of them that the 
various clafl'es of workmen are compofed. 

On the contrary, wherever workmanfhip i$ 
at a low price, the people arc wretched ; for 
this cheapnefs proves, that there are more work- 
men than there is work to execute, more want 
of employ than can be fupplied. This is what 
thfe rich defire, that they may govern the Work- 
men, and buy the fweat of their brows at the 
loweft rate poflible ♦• 

It is the reverfc in America, the workman 
gives the law, and fo much the better, he re- 
ceives it too often every where elfe. 

* To be convinced of this truth, look it England and France; 
Vorktnanfbip is very dear in London but cheap in Paris. The 
workman in London is well fed, clothed und paid j in Paris he 
is quite the contrary. 

^' It frequently happens," faid an American one day to me, 
<^ that I meet in the United States a ploughman, conducing his 
^ plough and horfes, and eating a wing of a turkey and apiece 
** of good white bread. I have feen, added he, a veflel arrive 
^ at New York, full of Scotchmen, not one of whom waj un- 
*♦ employed the next day." 

Vol. II. G This 
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. This dearnefs of workmanfhip is prejudicial 
to manufaftures, and ftill fo much the better. 
Thefe cftablifhments are fo many tombs which 
fwallow up generations entire*. Agriculture, 
on the contrary, perpetually increafes popula- 
tion. 

By preventing, or at leaft retarding the rife 
of manufaftures within their provinces, the 
Americans will flop the decadency of morals 
and public fpirit : for if manufadlures bring gold 
into the States, they bring at the fame time a 
poifon which undermines them. They refem- 
ble a number of individuals whofe nature and 
morals are at once corrupted: they 'form and 
accuftom men to fervitudc, and give in a repub- 
lic a preponderance to ariflocratical principles, 
and by accumulating riches in a fmall number 
of hands, they caufe republics to incline to arif- 
tocracy. 

Therefore the independent Americans will'do 
wifely to leave to Europe the care of manufac- 

* There are feveral manufia£hires at Amiens, and it is re- 
marked, that the hofpltals are more filled with manufadurers 
than with mafons or other like artisans. A manufa^hirln'g 
life makes more people ill and their complaints more dange- 
rous; it is becaufe this kind of workmen becomes fooner de- 
bauched, and goes fooner to the hofpital, being moftly finglc, 
and without any domeflic attachment. 

turing 
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turing for them, becaufc (he is irreliftibly drag- 
ged into manufaftures ; and as their population 
&nd cohfuiription muft rapidly increafe, it is not 
impoflible that Europe may one day confine her- 
fclf to this kind of bccujiation^ and that Ame- 
rica may one day become her ftorehoufe of 
grain and raw materials, of which flic v/ill not 
be in need. In this cafe, nothing will be feen 
in Europe but cities and workfliops ; in inde- 
pendent America, nothing but fields well culti- 
vated. I will leave it to be decided which coun- 
try would have the moft happy fate. 

Under the fanie point of view, the indepen- 
dent Americans will ftill aft wifely by leaving 
it to the Europeans to furnifli them with necef- 
fary articles ; and in felHom frequenting the cities 
and fea-portsof the ancient continent. In efFeft, 
an European tranfported to independent America 
is in the proportion of one to one hundred, and 
fometimes to a thou fand.— -His example has 
therefore but very little influence ; the luxury 
of which he makes a parade in pafling by, ex- 
cites lefs confideration or refpedt than contempt 
and ridicule. If he leaves a remembrance df 
himfeif, it is foon effaced by the general motion : 
there are, moreover, fome Europeans, . wbtf, 
ftruck and edified by the manners and cuftoms 

G 2 of 
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of ft-ec America, have good fcnfe enough to re* 
fpeift and conform thetnfelves to them. 

It is the reverfe when an Acnericaii goes on 
(hore in Europe, almoft abne, with bis fimpli* 
citj of manners in th« lyiidft of a vortex of 
nen whbefteem the eckit of esterior appearaiure 
only ; who, agitated and led by the general toii^ 
facrifice trtry thing to the faror of making a 
great figure faj the briliiance of drefs, equipagCt 
and pomp : this American muft at grft be torn 
down and tormented, becaufe he finds hin^felf 
thrown into a circle of habitudes contrary to hia 
awn« Af^rwardd be becoraea familiarifed by 
iktle aiid little, and if be does not quite get a 
tspfte for them, at leaft bis attacbmeot to a fun- 
fKcity of life and maaoers is fieceiTarily weak^- 
f^ed. Carrying back with bim to his own 
cdumtry this dilpofitiaa of mind, be introdiaces 
it infbnfibly into the minds of thofe who are 
about him, upon which it ba^ fome influcnce-«- 
i>pon the minds of bis children aad friends% 
Their tafte for fimplicity becomes lokewarai 
by bis example, and th€ following age fees pub- 
lic virtues hVi into indifference. 

It will be lefs dangerous to tbe public dlpirit 
of the independent Americans to admit the £n- 
ropeana into tbeUnited States, than to go them- 

felves 
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felves into Europe ; from wbtch it rcfults that 
it would be very impolitic to encourage the for- 
mer to become the carriers of their exteriqr 
commerce. 

I have infifted upon this reflexion becaufe 
there feems to have appeared io fome States a 
difpofition to give premiums for diftaut naviga- 
tion. They ought to refled, that they have 
but few haiK]s, and that as few as poflible fhouk} 
be takeu from culture^ They are in the fitua* 
tion I have fpoken of in my principles of eyte?* 
rior commerce, where a natiotx gains by mak^ 
ing carriers of others having lefs foil or emj^oy^ 
They (hould alftf recoUed^ that republican o^o- 
rals are better preferved in the bofom of 9gri« 
culture than upon the fea and in foreign voy**- 
ages, which give to men communications witl]i 
other nK>rals and governments. 

It is a general queftion in the UiMted States^ 
by what means it is pofTible to p\9t bounds to 
exterior corrimercc, and ftop the progrefs of lux- 
ury : ftay at home,-r-cultivate, cultivate, I will 
repeat to them ; this is the fccret whereby yoi» 
will prevent tbe i^creafe of lujfury; a fecrct 
much preferable to fumptuary laws and probir 
bitory regulations, whicl) fomQ Aate§ l^aye it }t^ 
contemplation to make. 

G3 Ti?cr? 
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There is no power great enough to fet, by 
regulations, fuch boundaries to exterior coqfi- 
merce as will not be exceeded: to circunafcribe 
it for inftance to merchandizes of convenience, 
without the importation of tjiofe of luxury. The, 
nature or force of things only has fqch a power. 
That force has^ as has been before; explained^ 
the union of the natural: circumftances of a na- 
tion ; thefe circumftances alone mark the licpits 
of commerce. A nation which cannot pay for 
luxuries with its own produdioni does not pur- 
chafe tbem. The. favage can only procure 
with his furs, brandy, gunpowder, and wooUei^ 
coverings ; he buys neither filks nor laces. 

If, therefore, the produdions of the Unite4 
States be fcarcely fufficient to pay for the im- 
portations of neceflity and convenience horn 
Europe, merchandizes of luxury wilj not be im- 
ported: if thefe be carried to it, 'tis becaufe it 
can pay for them. There is no merchant who 
likes to ruin himfelf* 

If, on the contrary, the United States have 
produftions proper for the ancient continent, in 
quantities fufficient to procure, by their exchange, 
not only the moft neceflary and convenient 
things, but even thofe of luxury, nothing can 

hinde^- 
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hinder the latter from being fooner or later irn- 
ported, by means of exterior commerce. . 

in truth, to increafe demands of this nature, 
the public opinion, which before treated oppro- 
brioufly a tafte for modes, miift totally change, 
and the particular opinions of certain feds equal- 
ly yield to it. 

But notwithftanding the powerful influence 
of opinion upon merchandizes of luxury, the 
fate of this kind of commerce will be more par- 
ticularly determined by the ftate of the indepen- 
dent Americans, for when rich they will adopt 
them. This fad will appear certain, if .what 
has been faid on the nature of the human heart 
be recolleifted, and its inclination to improve 
man's lituation, and to increafe his enjoy- 
fnents. 

Tafte for , a rural life alone, if the Americans 
preferve it, will retard the progrefs of luxury ,- 
which fprings up in cities, from fatiety, want 
of fomething to do, and from laflitude: em- 
ployment prefervps the country frprp thpfe 
moral ills. 

There is one laft confideration, which ought 
to perfuade the independent Americans to em- 
ploy themfelves in cultivation, and rejedl both 
fnanufa£tures and exterior tranfports ; which is,> 

G 4 that 
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thlt in wifhing to undertake every thing at 
once, the fcarcity of money, neceflary at teaft 
for the mechanical part of thefe operations, will 
always be more perceived, whilft, by giving 
themfelves up entirely to cultivation, they will 
procure from their foil produftions fuflScicnt 
to pay for thefe manufactures from Europe, and 
to make up for the fcarcity of coin *. 

They 

♦ The iRdepcndent Americans have but little money; this 
fcarcity arifes from two caufes j firft, from the kind of com* 
merce ihty herecofore'carried on with England, and aftervraith 
ftmk the ravikges •f t kwin years war. As this coaunerce 
^tts pwdy ooe q{ cxtfati^e^ w^i that in ceruin ftates, as Vir- 
ginia, the importations always furpaflbd the exportations -, thf 
refult was, that they could not but be debtors to England, and 
cotdd not draw money from that ifland. 

It was a iciiid of commercial fervitude, which the EngliSl 
loiiked upiin ts the pledge am} guarantee of the dependence of 
tb^ Colonies upon the mother cMa^y. 
■ The money tfae;^ had came froqn their illicit commerce 
with the Sugar Iflsuids and European powers. The war, af- 
terwards, by changing labourers into foldiers, caufed a part of 
thefr hnds to remain without cultivatioii. From that timt 
exchanges increafed and money decreafed. The little of it 
reduiaing ia America, came firft iiroin money carried and ex-> 
pended there by the Englifh apd French armies, and afterwards 
by the loans negociatedln Europe by Congrefs. 

fiut it is eafy to tonceive, after what'has been ftid upon the 
i|«anttty of coin, haw a aarinn, wllich, by 9B t atraordinary 
^RSv^V^tion, is all at once widely developed, Its population ra- 
pidly 
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They appear to be alarmed at this ; what has 
been faid upon the fubjeft of money ought to 
remove their fears. It has been demonftrated 
that a nation may carry on a very confiderablc 
commerce without 4ts aid. It will hereafter 
be {een that the United States produce many raw 
materials eflcntially neccffary to Francp, and 
that flhe can make their exports with greater 
advantage thaq thofe of any other country. 

Thus it appears that thefe two countries may 
carry on together a dircift trade of exchange 
without money,- confequently ao advantageous 
one ; for the exchange between them of pro* 
du£tion8 is more lucrative than an exchange of 
produdtions for money; although tliis opinioq, 
may not be adopted by men in general, who at- 
tach a greater price to gold than to merchan* 
dize, and continually forget its reprcfentative 
value, to fubditute for it a real one. It mud: 
|)e inceffanjtly repeated to them that money 
would be abiblutely nothing without produc- 

pidly iacrcafed, and is tf^ereby obliged to continual advaocei^ 
for clearing of lands, for building, making of roads and canah, 
to pay foreign debts, moftly in fpecie, and which has no mines, 
mud feel the fcarcity of money, and the reafon of it is clear : 
the want of it is at prefent fupplied, in Conne&icut, by an ex- 
change of comfloodifiifTS^ or thofib a^ainfi laii<iur« , 

?ions ; 
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tions ; that a rich people is that which, by its 
induftrj, increafes population, and has Confe- 
quently an abundance of productions ; that the 
lecret of increafing the quantity of coin coa- 
fifts only in the art of multiplying neceflTary 
produdlions, and it is this to which the United 
States ought to incline, without being anxious 
about the money which they may have at 
prefent or in future. 

JLet us refume the different queftions coo* 
talned in this chapter. 

My objedi: has been to make it appear that 
the United States were forced by their neceffi- 
ty and ©ircuipftances tp engage in exterior 
qomroerce. 

To convince my readers of this, I have prov- 
ed that the independent Americans had wants 
of neceflity, of convenience, and even fomc of 
luxury, which they could neither renounce nor 
fupply then^felves with. 

That having no manufafture$ of their own, 
they were obliged to have recourfe to thofc of 
Europe: that they could eftabiifli none for a 
long time^ having but few hands, and that cul- 
tivation ought to employ all their cares. 

That according to phyfical, political, and mo- 
ral relations, they ought to perfevcre in apply- 



ing 
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ing themfelvcs to agriculture alone, and even 
give up all thoughts of tranfporting to Europe, 
by their own means, their proper produftions. 

That this was the only means of preferving 
their republican morals, and of retarding the 
progrefs of luxury. 

In fine, that by engaging in agriculture, and 
peglefting manufactures, they will lefs perceive 
the want of money, and will find the means of 
fupplying that want, and of carrying on a very 
advantageous exterior commerce of exchange of 
commodities. 

Thefe different ppicits being firmly eftabliffi- 
ed, it is at prefent neceffary to prove, that of all 
the nations of Europe, France is the moft pro- 
per to enter into a commercial alliance with the 
United States, and that their ncceffities and pro- 
duftions are correfpondent to each other. It 
is propofed to lay open this truth, by prefenting 
the double table of reciprocal importations and 
cxportations, to be made between France and 
free America. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE IMPORTATION TO BE MADE FROM 
FRANCE INTO THE UNITED STATES, OR 
OF THE WANTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE PRODUCTIONS OF FRANCE WHICH 
CORRBSPONp THERETO. 

THE attentive reader will have already 
been able to judge, that if the indepen- 
dent Americans do not deviate from the career 
which is open to them, Europe will, for a long 
time, have to furnifh them with manufa£lured 
merchandize. It has been made to appear, that 
the clearing and cultivation of lands, and all that 
relates to interior commerce, inch as roads aii3 
canals^ pffcred to their induftry the moll: favour- 
able ^nd ufeful employ, efpecially whilft im- 
pofts do not reftrain their movements, and that 
a free conilitutiqn eoually honours every indi- 
vidual. 

It is now neceflary to take a curfory view of 
their wants, and to point out tKofe articles with 
^hich France may pretend to furnifh them iu 

compctitioii 
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competitioa with other nations^ if even (he can- 
not do it more advautageoufly than her rivals^ 
I will follow, in this enumeration, the Englifli 
publications which have treated upon the mat- 
ter, and particularly that of Lord Sheffield: he 
has omitted nothing, becaufe his country pre- 
tends to furnilh every thing *• 



SECTION I. 

WINES. 

Wine becomes a real want of thofe who ba?^ 
once been acquainted with it. Happy or mi-* 
ferable, rich or poor, every body makes ufe of 
wine. Wine is the delight of the happy or of 
the rich. It helps the unfortunate to fupport 
his foiTow ; the poor think they find it an equi- 
valent for the food they are without. 

£afe has lately been too general in the United 
States, not to have introduced the ufe of wine j 
and futurity, by augmenting their means^ will 
only increafe their want of this liquor. 

* I will not defcend to the minutiae his Lord(hip has done, 
bat I will prove, in every important article, the French, if 
they know how to profit by their lutural advantages, 4inift 
obtain a preference. 

3 The 
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The wines which were mod generally con- 
fumed in the United States, were, as in Eng- 
land, Oporto, Madeira, and fome from Spain. 
French wines charged as in Britain, with enor- 
mous duties, were introduced by contraband 
only. 

Liberty has caufed thofe Britannic (hackles to 
difappear. French wines are freely imported 
into the United States, and pay but little duty. 

Such is the ftate of things, and it leads me to 
the difcuffion of three queftions : 

Does it fuit the United States to cultivate 
vines, and to make wine ? 

Ought they not, in renouncing this cultiva- 
tion, to give the preference to French wines ? 

And what means ought the French to ufe, 
in order to obtain and preferve this preference ? 

It would be abfurd to deny, that the United 
States can produce wine, becaufe the experi- 
ments hitherto made have been fruitlefs. Ex- 
tended as they are, and having countries as 
fbuthern as Europe, it is impoflible there 
fhould not be, in many places, a foil proper for 
the vine. 

The little fuccefs of attempts may therefore, 
without hazarding too much, be attributed ei- 
ther 
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ther to the ignorance of the cultivator, his want 
of pcrfeverance, or a bad choice of plants. 

However that may be, if the Americans will 
hearken to the counfels of able obfervcrs, and 
reap advantage from the errors of other nations, 
they will carefully avoid the cultivation of vines. 
In every country where they have been culti- 
vated, for one rich man, they have made a num* 
bcr wretched. 

The long and confiJerable advances which 
vines require, the preparation, prefcrvation, and 
fale, of their produce, have put all the good 
vineyard plots into the hands of rich people^ 
who not cultivating thefe thepafelves, pay the 
real cultivator very badly. The falary of the 
wretched vine-drcffer is every where inevitaWy 
fixed ; the time he does not work not being 
calculated, and few wine countries offer any 
employ by which loft time may be filled up ; 
and otherwife, the variations in the prices of the 
moft neceflary commodities occafioned by a 
thoufand caufes, by the abundance or even fear- 
city of wine, are not confidered for him. 

Would it be believed, that abundance is the 
moft unfortunate thing that can happen, either 
to the proprietor or the vinedrefler ? In faft, 
the expence of gathering augments, and the 

price 
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price of the thing dimmKhes. There is mor9 
work to be done, more bands are ncceflary, and 
they are paid more wages ; more hog(heads are 
wanted, the expcnces of carriage greater, more 
fpace is required, the fale is lefs, and confe- 
quently the income*. 

The fcarcity of wines, or the ftcrillty of the 
vineyard, is perhaps lefs unfortunate than the 
abundance, at Icaft to the proprietor. But it 
is cruelly fcjt by the vine-drefler, and thofe 
wandering troops of day labourers, whom the 

• The day*s work of a vintager varies according to the 
fctreity or abundance of wine, from fix to fifty fols. The 
price of hogflieads has lilcewife variations in a different price, 
from three CO fifteen livres. There are years wherein the 
piiet of the hogfliead is higher than that of the wine which it 
contains. 

The proprietor who eftabli(hes his expences upon his re* 
vienues, is every year deceived by thofe of the vineyard. In 
ene year he receives at the rate of 20 for 100 ; the fecond year 
his vineyard in perhaps defiroyed by hail $ the third he is ex- 
pofed to bankrupcy, or to fuffer by it, or bis wines turn (bur i 
the fourth he may have but a moderate produce, which will 
not coropenlate for his preceding lodes. In ten years time a 
proprietor would fcarcely find an average year which was to- 
lerably good ; yet, as men love to exaggerate their riches and 
msaas, each proprietor calculates his revenue upon the higheft 
produce that his vineyard has ever yielded : the gr^eateft part of 
.them fpend in confe^uence, and are ruined. 

ingratitude 
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ingratitude of their foil, or a bad government, 
forces to go from home in fearch of em- 
ploy. 

The numerous variations which have an in-* 
fluence upon the produce of the vineyard, make 
it very inconvenient property, and triflingly ad- 
vantageous *. - The return muft be waited for 
when much has been gathered; payments muft 
be made when there has been but little. The 
proprietor muft therefore have other refources, 
whether it be to wait or to pay. The vine- 
drefler, unhappy enough to have a property "f, 
without any of thefe refources,' ruins himfelf 
fooner or later. He is obliged to fell at a low 
price |, or to confume his wines himfelf; 

thence 

♦ It IS a proverb in France, that there is no property worfe 
conditioned than that of the vineyard. 

t The lituation of a vine- drefler is different according to 
the cuftom of countries. In forae he is hired only by the day, 
and there he is completely wretched. In others, as in Swit- 
zerland, he has half of the produce. But an unjuft and tyran- 
nical tax, laid on by the proprietors themfelves, reduces this 
half to a quarter part. 

J Such is 'nearly the fituation of moft of the vine-dreflcrs 
of Junis, who are proprietors. They are at the mercy of the 
rich farmers of that country. When winter comes, the vine- 
drefler has neither bread nor money. He goes to the farmer. 

Vol. II. H afks 
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thence refults his ftupidity and idlenefs, his dif- 
couragemeiit, his dull and quarrelfome humour^ 
and cfpecially the ruin of his health. Too much 
wine in the time of abundance, no bread in that 
of fcarcity ; thefe arc the two alternatives whicb 
divide his life. 

Therefore countries covered with vincyardsy 
are generally lefs peopled, and prefent a pi6:ur& 
of a degeneratcd,^^ weak,, and wretched popula- 
tion. For the naoft part they want hands to^ 
cultivate^ the vineyard iu a feafon when: work 
cannot be delayedi, It iS' done by thefe band& 
of ftrangci^s, of whom I have already fpoken»< 
and who t:ome to^fell. fome days work to the 
poor vine-drefler. 

The cultivation of a vineyard cannot be bet- 
ter compared than to thofe man-ufadtures, of 

aflcs him for both ; theftnncr fiys I will accommodate yoiv 
give me your note. Th6 bu(hcl of wheat is worth fix livres, 
obligo yourfelf to return me, at a certain epochs, the quantity 
of wheat which (ball be fold for fix livres. He always takc5« 
care to fix the time when corn is at a low price. The obli^ 
gation is pafied, the moment of payment arrives ; the vine- 
dreiTer, who has corn,, gives more than he has received. If 
he has none, he is flill more cmbarrafied -, the farmer prefles^ 
him, you have wine fay^ he, fell it me. But at what price ? 
The farmer offer* a very low one. It is rcfufed, he threatens, 
the poor vine-dreflcr is obliged to ruiahimfelf, and this fcena 
is annually repeated 

3 which 
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which the hopes of fuccefs are founded, upoa 
the low price of workman flhip, and which en* 
rich none but the undertakers, and retailers or 
(hopkeepers. 

The pernicious influence of the vine is ex- 
tended, in wine countries, to eventhofe who 
do not cultivate it ; for the cheapnefs of wine 
leads to exceffes, afid confequently it becoaies 
a poifon for all ranks of fociety, for thofe efpe- 
cially who find in it a means of forgetting their 
forrows. 

Therefore, as I have already rennarked, in- 
dullry carefully avpids thefe dangerous vine- 
yard plots. None of the great manufaiSlures, 
whofe fuccefs is the confequence of order, afli- 
duity, and labour, are feen in the neighbourhood 
of them. 

The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that 
the Americans ought to profcribe the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. 

It would infallibly render miferable that daft 
of fociety which fhould apply itfelf to it, and in 
a republic there (hould be none who are 
wretched, becaufe want obliges them to difturb 
civil order, or, what is worfe, becaufe they are 
at the command of the rich by whom tbey are 

H 2 paid. 
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paid, and who may make ufe of them to de- 
ftroy republicanifm *. 

Coixfidered with refpcft to the proprietors, the 
vine ought ftill to be profcribed by the United 
States ; bccaufe every profeffion or caUing, fuf- 
ceptible of too great a variation of fortune, 
which fometimes heaps up riches to o»e perfon, 
and at other reduces to indigence individuals in 
cafy circumftances, ought carefully to be avoid- 
ed. — Economy, fimplicity, private virtues, are 
not attached to fuch changeablenefs. 

They are found in the bolbm of mediocrity 
only, from eafinefs of circumftances, founded 
upon that kind of toil whofe produce is con- 
ftant-f. Such is that of agriculture in general; 
it embraces divers produftions, which, in cafe 
of accident, replace each other J. 

Finally, 

* The mean language of Ihopkeepers, who humbly ofFcr 
their merchandize, has already begun to find its way into the 
American papers. 

t The Indians arc almoft all cultivators or weavers, which 
is the reafon why private mords have been better preferved 
among thefe people than any where elfe, in fpite of the ex- 
cefles of dcfpotifm. 

X What recompcnce would be confiderable enough for an 
ingenious man, who (hould give to humanity the means of 
preferving potatoes for feveral years, cfpecially if the procefs 

were 
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Finally, if it be infifted that wine is necef- 
fary to man, let it not ftupify him ; it fhould 
be ufed with moderation, and its dearnefs alone 
may oblige men to be moderate in the ufe of 
it. It being greatly the intereft of the Ameri- 
can Republics to remove all excefles from indir 
viduals, in order to prevent this degeneracy, 
they ought to keep perpetually at a diftancc 
from them a produftion, whofe dearnefs will 
prevent the abufc of it, whofe cultivation would 
render it cheap, and confequently bring on dan- 
gerous excefles both to policy and morals *. 

The catalogue which I have juft gone over, 
of the evils and abufes occafioned by the cul- 
ture of vines, will not induce the French to 
pull up thdrs. But it ought at leaft to excite 

jverc fimple and not expenfive ? In that cafe want would be 
no longer feared. The embarraffment about the legiflation 
4>f corn would difappear, and mifery perhaps be driven from 
among men. 

• It will be objecSed, tbat men employed in agriculture, 
have need of wine to fupport them in their labour. This is 
but an opinion : there are fr»und, in countries where it is leaft 
ufed, vigorous and indefatigable men. In truth, wine con- 
tains an aclive fpirii which may fupply the want of fubftantial 
aliment, and it is for this jreafon the peafants have recourfe to 
wine or brandy, which is more within their reach. Give 
them meat andpotatoes^ and they will eafily do without wine. 

H 3 thcni 
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them to increafe in foreign markets the cbn- 
fumption of wines, in order to keep up theif 
price, and confcquently to diminifli a part of 
the evils which they produce. This will be 
doubly advantageous, by an additional exterior 
profit, and a diminution of interior ilU Nobody 
will deny that French wines muft obtain the 
preference in the United States. They are the 
moft agreeable, the moft varied, and wholefome, 
if moderately ufed ; the leaft prejudicial, if ufe4 
to cxcefs. They ought to be the bads of our 
exportations to America ; no nation can raife ^ 
competition with us. Lord Sheffield himfelf 
pays this homage to pur wines j but in order 
to aflure to them this advantage for ever, the 
art of making, preferving, and tranfporting 
them muft be improved. 

In general we are at prefent far from this * : 

ignorance, 

• I will quote, for inftance, the wines of Provence, which 
by their ftrength ought to be capable of fupporting the longed 
voyages ; and. by their analogy to the wines of Portugal, would 
have the grcateft fuccefs in the United States, if they were 
properly prepared. Thefe wines have hitherto been in the 
*k)wcft repute in the North, in the Indian and American colo- 
nies ; an4 that becaufe, on one hand, the fitters out of vcfTels 
brought thctn without choofing, and on the other, the indivi- 
dual haying no idea of the ctilture of vines^ nor of the pre. 

paratfon 
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ignorance,- cld prejudices, difcourageroent of 
the people, impoft on exportation ; all concur 
to retard the progrefs of improvement. 

The United States (thefe dates of fo new a 
date) already furaifh us the model of an inftitu- 
tion, which alone would enco^irage the culture 
of corn and vines, and make ^he momentary 
inconveniepce of abundant vintages, which ruin 
the proprietor and farmer, difappear. 

This inflitution, eafy to be naturalized in 
Fraace, would have twp branches^ "a depofit in 
the public magazines of the productions of the 
earth ; certificate or billets of dcpofit which 
would form an authentic title for the difpofing 
proprietor, transferable without formalities at 
the cuirent price, like all other public efFcds. 

It is thus^ that in Virginia means have been 

paration of wine, mixed the white grape with the red, did not 
diftingiiiih the plants, the fqiU nor fituation ; cured it by rote, 
without paying attention to the difference of years and quali- 
ties ; put into his tubs, to give, as he pretended, a higher fla- 
vor to his wine, all forts of deteftaUe ingredients, fuch as fal^ 
lime, plaifler, and pigeon's dung ; put it into bad calks of 
■chefnut-tree ; left in them a year's fediment, and nevef dre*v 
off the wine, fo that it was always more inclined to turn four 
th?n any other wine, and therefore became }iiile fit for a fo* 
Tcign voyage, 

H ^ . found 
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found to fupply the want of money *, and to 
give, at the time of reaping, a real and ufeful 
value to tobacco, which, without that, waiting 
for a demand, lies heavy upon the proprietor. 

This is not the place to examine thi3 idea 
profoundly, neither to deftroy the objedion^ 
which will be made againft it. This project 
may conftitute the matter of a memoir by itfelf.^ 
I give here nothing more- than the title f. 

People 

* The Virginians have given another example which 
proves how eafy it is to do without money. Many countries 
near to the Ohio, having none of it, the general afTembly re* 
folved, they fhould pay their quota of importc in hemp and 
flax, which fliould be depofited in the public magazines. 

t If it were wiflied that this projcft (hould fucceed, it 
would be abfolutely neceflary to put away all poflibility of an 
abufc unpuniflied. It would perhaps be neceflary, that go- 
vernment fliould take no part, nor have any influence in it. 
This precaution will be exclaimed againfl-, but let us once 
more caft our eyes upon England. If there be a government 
upon earth whofe hands arc tied, whofe fteps are watched, 
whofe aflions are brought to light, to public cenfurc, and 
confequently, whofe fecret attempts are lefs to be feared by 
the people, it is that of England. See what the aftonifliing 
Minifter, who is now at the head of affairs, propofes to hinder 
the intervention and influence of the Englifli government in 
the new plan of redemption of the public effecSs and of their 
dccreafc. He infifts, that the commiffioners who fliall be 
charged with it, fliall be always independent of government ; 
^t they fliall be public agents, and that no force fliall con- 
" " • ftrain 
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People in the United States, complain of ati 
abufe in the commerce of the French wines, 
which abufe, it is of importance to remedy in 

ilrain them to alienate from its obje£l the money deftined to 
pay off or IcfTen the public debt. 

This minifter cleariy perceived, that the confidence of the 
people ought to be gained at any price, for the eftabliAiment 
which exiils but by confidence ; and that in fuch a cafe, the 
facrifice of power would fignify nothing to a government 
which is really willing to prevent abufes. 

The advantages refulting from a plan like this are vifiblc. 
Public depofxtories would fupply the defedt of ability in thofe 
who could not lay up the productions of the earth. They 
would prevent fquandering, lofles, and fcarcity, and eftablifli 
a more conflant uniformity in prices as well as in quantities: 
want of confidence would at firft perhaps hinder the ufe of 
thefc magazines, caves, or cellars of thefe public refervoirs. 
But this would not long be the cafe, if flncerlty, order, and 
economy, reigned in thefe eftablifhments. It is an advantage 
which might have been procured by means of provincial ad- 
minifl rations, and which perhaps will never be enjoyed but 
under their aufpices. 

With refpeft to the billets or notes of commodities or produc* 
tionsy it is feen how greatly they would increafe national riche?, 
how quickly the mifery of the peafants would difapp«ar, if 
thefe notes circulated as value in commerce, and. if the vinc- 
drefTer could change his note of depofit for produftions of 
which he was in need. The monopoly of rich cultivators 
would then be overturned ; of cultivators who fuck up the 
whole fubfiftence of the vine-drefTer, and, by avaricious ad- 
vances, reduces him to iheir will. 

the 
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the mod fpcedy maiuier, if we would not de- 
ftroy the commerce io its origin. Illicit cpra- 
iperce produced there before the revolution 
good Bourdeaux wine, bccaufc it is a property of 
f^^&S^^^S ^^ 4?^^ ^^^^ which is offuperior quality ^ 
and at a cheaper rate* 

Now, fince the peace, wines feut from 
France have not been, as it is afferted, of a 
good quality. It is poffible that from greedi- 
iiefs they may fometimcs have been adulterat- 
ed. But this tranfient abufe which the .mer- 
chant may eafily deftroy whenever he pleafes^ 
by choofing in the United States commiflioners 
whofe reputation is untouched ; this abufe, I 
lay, ought not to fiop the exportations of 
France. — Wine, if it be good, will always find 
confumera. — Nothing but intelligence and (in- 
cerity are necefiary to fuccecd in this, for na- 
ture has done the reft for France. 

The Americans prefer, in general, tjie wine 
which is carried to them in bottles, bccaufe 
they believe it lefs fubjed to become (harp, or 
to change on the voyage. On the firft view, 
it feems advantageous to France to furnifli its 
wines vvith this envelope, becaufe it is a new 
opening for its glafs-ware. But if it be recol- 
leflted^ what a prodigious quantity of combufti- 

blcs 
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blcs glafs manufactures require, to the fenfible 
deftruclioa of forefts, it appears imprudent to 
encourage a commerce which cannot but aug- 
ment it rapidly. At leaft, before it be cnpou- 
ragcd, it would be necefiary to have very cer- 
tain accounts of the number of glafs manufac- 
tories in the kingdom, of their confumption of 
wood and charcoal, of their produce and expor- 
tatioij, and finally of our forefts and mines. 



SECTION IL 
BRANDY. 

The rapid progrefs lately made in chymiftry, 
has difcovered in moft of the fruits of the earthy 
the falts and fpirits which conftitute the eflence 
of brandy ; this difcovery has been turned to 
advantage ; there relults from it a confiderable 
abatement in the price of that liquor, that is to 
fay a very great evil ; this proves, by the way^ 
that there are difcoveries in phyfics which 
(hould not be revealed without having firftcon- 
fidered their moral and political effects, and hav- 
ing indicated to government the means of pre- 
venting their inconveniencics ; it alfo proves, 

that 
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that a chymift ought not to be a chymift only> 
but a politician alfo. 

The brandies of France arc generally looked 
upon as the beft, that is to fay, the moft deli- 
cate and leaft pernicious : therefore they ob- 
tain the preference with people in eafy circum- 
ftances. 

A great deal of brandy is confumed by the 
common people ; but this is counter-balanced 
at home and abroad by fpirits drawn from grain, 
fiuit, or fugan 

Rum, which is produced from the latter, has 
had, and ever will have, in the United States, 
the preference over our brandies, by reafon of 
its chcapnefs. The Americans, cfpecially the 
Boftonians, import melaffes from the fugar 
iflands and diftil it, and independently of their 
confumption, they re-fell a great part of it to 
the inhabitants of the fame iflands, who cannot 
dilHl it for want of combuftibles. 

Befide rum, the Americans make ftrong fpi- 
rits from grain, potatoes, &c. They arc in- 
debted for this to the Irifli and Germans who 
have crone to fettle in the United States, A 

o 

pernicious prefent thofe emigrants have made 
them. 

In Ireland the cheapnefs of fpirits made from 

grain, 
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grain, places them within the reach of the 
pooreft man. The lowefl: clafles of fociety ufc 
them to an incredible excefs ; and this excefs 
contributes not a little to promote that quarrel- 
fome humour which charadterifes the lri(h, to 
plunge them into ftupidity, and hinder them 
from rifing to that degree of profperity to 
which the liberty of commerce they have lately 
obtained ought to carry them. 

The Americans would already have experi- 
enced a part of that degradation of which the 
exccflive ufe of ftrong liquors is the caufe, if 
they were not almoft all proprietors, in eafy 
circumftances, and fathers of families ; if inftruc- 
tion and morals were not more generally pro- 
pagated among them than among any other 
people ; and, finally, if the quick and confider- 
able profits which workmen there obtain by the 
high price of workmanftiip, did not give them 
a falutary ambition which keeps them from in* 

temperance *. 

Thofe 

* The temperance of the Americans proves, thai a man is 
honeft when he is happy> He is neither vicious nor criminal, 
except when he is wretched. What therefore is the firft caufe 
of his vices and crimes ? The caufe of his wretchedneis. The 
genealogy of almoft all crimes is — no property or want of 
CQiploy- — caufe of uTCtchedncfs of the people — wretchcdnefs 

the 
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Thofc of the United States *, where the peo- 
ple have gone from fimple and primitive man** 
ners, where luxury begins to reign, where fla-* 

the caufe of drunkennefs— Klrunkennefs the caufe of quarrels 
— ^f idlencfs, of mifery, of thefts. -"-Thefts caufe imprifonmenc 
and capital punifhments. 

The firft link only to which a defeil of property is atuch- 
ed, renwins to be remarked. It is not neceflary to name it. 
But it arifes from this genealogy^ that in the aflual order of 
things, the people being drawn into vices and ciimeSj are left 
culpable than they are imagined ; confcquently, they ought 
not to be fo feverely punilihed, and that government (hould 
fiipprefs too fevere pains. This truth cannot be too often re- 
peated, and it ought to be joined to every circumftance 
when opportunity offers, feeing that the lift of bloody execu- 
tions is every where augmented, and that narrow minds which 
fee the atrocity only «f the crime, without perceiving its caufe, 
ioceflantly demand blood for expiation. There would be 
but few fcafFolds if none but real criminals mounted them. 

* See Smith's Voyage to the Southern United Srates, 
where a defcription cf the life of the Carolinians is given. 
This author makes it appear, that they drink to excefsthe 
ftrongeft liquors, although the climate be extremely hot. 
By this they abridge their lives, and appear old in the flower 
of youth. This is one of the caufes of the mortality among 
the Englilh in the Eaft Indies ; they have introduced there 
the ufe of wines and ftrong liquors, and they are vi£lims to 
them. The Indians make no ufe of thefe, and live to a great 
age. 

In quoting Smith, the European readers ought to be put 
on their guard againft Englilh partiaKty, which reigns through- 
out tb^ work. 

very 
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Very ftill exifts, are dally witnefles to the 
ravages caufed by the exceffivc ufe- of fpirhs 
made from grain *. 

A long habit is difficult, and often impoffibic, 
to (hake otF, efpecially when it procures enjoy- 
ments. Therefore, it is not to be expeficd 
that the Americans will ever renounce the ufc 
of thefe liquors. The philofopher fighs at 
this; commercial nations, which turn to profit 
the misfortunes and caprices of maiikind, ftrivc 
to take advantage of it. France will have the 
advantage -j-, if (he can reduce the price of 
brandies to the level of that of rum. Govern- 
menrt, in order to aim at this point, has aheady 
perceived the nccefiity of lowering the duties 
on the exportation of thefe fpirits. 

But ought it to favour, with fo much coni- 
plaifance, the diftillation and exportation of 
brandies ? I do not think fo ; this new opinion 
feems to be a paradox ; it will ceafc to appear 

• All brandicf, except thbfe from fugai' and wine^ arc per ni- 
ciofis, e^ciaUy when new. 1 hey caimot be drank without 
Kiimediacely difordermg the body. The moft tnfling cxccfs 
is fufficitftt to caiife death. 

t Lord Sheffield agrees that the brandies of France tre 
preferable to thofe vf Spain and Portugal, of which there i> 
neverthelefe f(itns conftimption in the United States. 
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fo, when it (hall have been examined with af- 
tcntion. 

The diftillation of brandies, caufe a great 
decay of combuftibles : one great evil in a 
country where combuftibles daily become more 
rare *. 

The exportation of brandy produces but little 
to the revenue. To encourage this article, it 
has been neccflary to take off the import, which 
at prefent is no more than five I'ols per hogf- 
head, whilft wine pays a duty of at leaft an 
hundred fols, and in the Bordelois from that 
fum to twenty-eight livres-f-. 

Government 

* All the provinces of France, thofe even to which nature 
has refufed the means of tranfporting their wood to others, 
fee! the fcarcity of this article. Lorrain may be quoted as an 
inftance. The forefts of that province decay, as it is report- 
ed, in the profpeiSlus of a price upon pit-coal, propofed by the 
academy of Nanci — the dearncfs of wood is exceflive there. 
The caufe of this inconvenience is not difficult to affign ; it 
is the neceffary conCequence of forges, glafs-houfes, falt-pits, 
&c. The academy requires pit -coal to be fought for, to 
fervc inftead of wood, A more fimple means would be to 
deftroy forges and glafb-houfcs, and to get iron and glafs from 
America. 

t Government has, fince this work has been written, fuf- 
pended the duties paid by the wines of Bourdeaux and Lan- 
gucdoc. This fufpcnfion was granted upon a remonftrance, 

impo(;ting 
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Government ought to have cone the reverfe, 
to have reduced the duties on i»t;ics, 2nd sug- 
fnented thofe upon brandies. 

The exportation of brandies is prcjjdicLal to 
the cohfamption of oar wines, rbr it is the ba- 
ds of all made wines ia co-jr:rri£5 where w'r.e 
is not produced. It is put into a gre^r quaiiiirj 
X)f water ; to which is added bar berries, every 
where to he found. Wine braiiiics are ir.dil- 
penfable in this fabrication, no other can fuppljr 
their place, becaufe they only can give to arti- 
ficial wines the winy tafle which is eiTential to 
make them drinkable. 

What immeufe gain to ftrahgers in this pro- 
cefs — and what lofs to France! A harrel of 
brandy which pays a trifling duty on exporta- 
tion, whofc tranfport cofts but httle on account 
of its contracted bulk, may be added to five or 
fix bairrels of water, which coft nothing, and 
by the aid of fugared ingredients, which give 
colours, may enter into competition with fix 
barrels of wine, that pay coniidcrable duties on 

importing that there was an enormous quantity of wines at 
Eourdeaux, and which the holders dared not export, that they 
might not be obliged to advance the high duties. This proves, 
that impofts occaiion a ftagnation. 

Vol. IL I exportation ; 
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exportation; and whofe exportation atid trauf- 
port is very expenfive. 

Therefore, in diftilling and exporting bran- 
dies, we work for the intereft of our rivals ;- 
we give them an eafy means of doing withouf 
our wines. What folly ! What would people 
fay of an Alchymift, who having found thq 
phil^^fopher^s ftone, fhould conamunicate.his fgr 
cret to his rivak, who would, make ufe of i^ to 
his prejudice. 

And yet this operatiojx fo prejudicial ta 
France has been favoured by government. IC 
encourages diftiHers ; that is, it raife^ up ene- 
mies agaiiift the ameliorating, viueyar^is and 
winea; and efpecially againft the. art of prc- 
ferving the latter. It. would be much more 
prudent and advantageous to difcourage diflille* 
ries. In faft, the diftillation of brandies is for 
the vineyard proprietor a laft refoiirce, whiclv 
proves his ruin *. 

SECTION 

• In theOrfeanoisyfix barrds it Icaftof wine;ire necefliry 
to make one of brandy. The wine of this country, when it 
is drinkable, is fold on an average at thirty livres a barrel. 
The fix barrels produce one hundred and thirty livres, and 
reduced to brandy they fcarcely produce eighty. ^Thus the 
proprietor fufFers a bfs of one huhdrfed. Brandies fcnt abroad, 
where they diminifli the £Je of^ wine^ can bear no exportation 

duty. 
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^ E C T I O N H|. 

'oits, oliVes, d^y-fruits, &c. 

Thefe articles arc fo many wants witli the 
American^ of cafy fortune, and cfjjecially thofc 
in the northern States; Oiir foutliern Provin- 
ces, which produce fuch delicious fruits, cannot, 
in this rcfped fear any competition. They are 
alfo articles which have hitherto beft fucceeded 
in adventures made from Marfeilles. 

Moreover, all that Europe will be able to 
furnifli of them, will find room in the United 
States ; they will adCornpany our wines, and 
we can join with the fame eafe and certainty 
of fale, perfumeries', arichbvies, verdigrife, &c. 
as well as an huridfed other little things taken 
by the Englifh from Marfeilles, atid of which 
they have created*a' want to the Aniericans. 

duty. Wines, on th^ contrary, pay a confideVable one. Let' 
thcfe calculations be anfwcfcd. The Engliffi' themfcivcs 
ought not to admit the 'brandies of France, becaufe, in fillmg' • 
England with artificial wines, they are prejudicial to their 
wine diity. The prohibition of brandies would, under this ' 
doubte afpef^, be advaiifagemis to both countries, ' 

I 2 Lord 
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Lord Sheffield, in his work, makes Spain^ 
Portugal, and Italy, furnifh the United States 
with thefe commodities. I wifli he had been 
fincere enough ^o give the advantage to France. 
France is fo generally known to fell thefe pro- 
duftions in the States of America, that it is 
equally a/loni(hing this writer fhould have 
been ignorant of it, or filent upon the fubjed. 
This faft,. by proving his partiality, ought to 
put readers upon their guard againfl his aiTer* 
tions. 



SECTION IV. 

CLOTHS. 

People governed By a free conftitution arc 
naturally grave and deliberate. They prefer^ 
in every thing they ufe, gpodnefs to elegance, 
what is Iblid to that which is fubj.e6l: to the 
caprices of mode. Therefore as long as the 
independent Americans enjoy their excellent 
conftitution, they will prefer clothes of cloth to 
thofe of the moft brilliant ftuffs. ^ 

Moreover its beauty, pliancy, ftrength, and 
duration, render it more generally fit for this 

ufe 
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tife in any climate whatfoever : cloth fecures 
the body from the excefles of cold as well as 
from thofe of heat. It refifts rain ; in a word 
it unites every convenience ; and if it be the 
univerfal clothing of people in a middling ftate, 
it offers equally to rhe rich, but reafonable man, 
a choice proper to fatisfy his tafte, and to pro- 
portion his expences to his means. 

The manufadure of cloths is in the num- 
ber of thofe complicated manufaftures which 
employ throughai^t the year a great number of 
workmen by the day; therefore it will not 
be fu liable to the Americans, fo long as that 
clafs of men which produces thefc workmen 
fhall be able to employ themfelves more ufc- 
fully in the clearing of lands, and in cultivation 
ill general. 

A manjufafture of woollen ftufFs, proper for 
the clothing of the country proprietor, his fa- 
mily, and fervants, may, without doubt, be af- 
fociated into the labours of the field ; but ma- 
nufadtures of this kiud, although very impor- 
tant in themfelves, can only be applied to 
coarfe and unfiniftied ftuffs. The interrupted 
leifure of the peafant permits him to do nothing 
which is complicated. Card, fpin, weave, aud 

I 3 bleach, 
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bleach, is all that he can do*. If it be qcccf: 
fary for him to go beypnd thpfe, he will fin^ 
a greater advantage in felling bis r^w materials, 
or even with their firft preparations, if they be 
limple, and to draw frpm ^he ppanufadurcs, 
properly fo called, the articles of which he is 
in need* 

We owe liftle gratitude to thpfc of our fpc- 
culators who ijnmediatcly after the ppace dif- 
perfed our cloths iq fhe United States. If one; 
fpark of public fpjrit hj|ij| aniqgated them, they 
would have perceived the precious and honour- 
able fervice w];iich they were ?^blc to render to 
their country in thefe fifft adventures, by giv- 
ing to the Americans a great idea of the ftatq 
of our nianufadlures. Tliefe people were well 
difpofed, by the fuccour France had given them, 
to cherifh its inhabitants, (:o cf^eem their cha- 

f 
* As long as there are lands to be cleared, the Icifurc 
which agriculture affords will be very fliort, becaufe every ^ 
feafon is proper for this employ, except when, too great a 
quantity of fnow flops the work. The intervals of leifure 
become regularly eflablifhed, when the fyftem of cultivation 
is fixed, and the foil entirely difpofed thereto. Then under* 
takings are calculated upon their duration; but, in general, 
Ample work, which requires no wc^kfhop, no confiderable ap- 
paratus, is that only which agrees VMlh agriculture. 

ra£ler. 
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raAer, and receive their produflions. They 
were well difpofed to abjure the contempt and 
averlion with which the Englifli had infpirecl 
them for their rivals ind their produ£lions, and 
to give France the prieference in every thing. 
Why has avarice, by a miferable calculation, 
rendered thefe good difpofitions of no efFedl ? 
Meo were willing to gain, to gain greatly ; to 
hiake what is called a good ftroke, in taking 
'Sdrantage of the diftrefs of the Americans, and 
forcing them to take thofe commodities which 
were unfit for ev^ry Other market^. 

This diftionefty has CQunterbalanced the fer- 
vice rendered them; for thd imprudent and 
wretched young man, whofe throat is cut by 
iip ufurer, owes him no acknowledgment. A 
greater evil to France has been the confequcnce 
r— her cloths have loft their reputation in the 

* I do not accufe ariy body^ b^t I can cmify, upon the 
authority of the moft ref[>e^ble e^e witneffes, that fome of 
thefe outcaft cloths fell at the end Oif fix months wear into 
Ihreds. 

The Americans wefe fo ftnick by this, that Mr« Laurens, 
after having received two millions, which France )ent to th« 
jLTnited States, cmployted- a part of that fum to buy Engliih 
cloths. Com{Jaiiits were made -, he anfwered that it was bis 
iluty to buy better and ciheaper cloths. 

} 4 ^i?^t«<i 
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United States. *But let the Americans ynde^ 
ceive themfelves ; let them not attribute to the; 
nation the fault of a few individuals ; Ict.thenrx 
not have a bad opinion of our cloths, becaufe 
fome bad ones have been fent to them. The^ 
fame accident would have happened to Englilh 
cloths if, in a like cafe, there had been Englift\ 
merchants avaricious enough, and fo far ftranger^ 
to the public good, as to fend their refufe tq 
the United States *. 

• EngUfli merchants love as Well as others to get moneys, 
and there are amo;ig them thofe who, for the love of gain, 
would trample under foot every patriotic confederation. But 
the public fpirit of the generality of them puts, in England 
more than elfewhere, a check upon the ftianaeful enterprizes 
of avarice ; confequently the greater part of the merchants 
never abandon the national intereils in their fpeculations, nei-^ 
ther the honour of Englilh commerce, nor the reputation of 
their manufaftures. It is thus they are become the principal 
agents for furnifbing every fpecies of manufafture to the 
whole world. When it happens that any of them facrifice 
national reputation to views of private intereft, honeft patriots 
generally prefer accufations againft them before a public tri- 
bunal, and then the culprit is not fuffere<l to anfwer by clan- 
deftine memoirs to public and fubftantial accufations ; this ob- 
fcure and cowardly refourcc is held in too great contempt to 
be made ufc of. There remains nothing to the culprit but 
filence or falfehoodj in ^)oth cafes he is diflionoured in the 
opinion of the public, which afFefts and marics every indivi- 
dual, without refpedl to rank, power, or riches 

The 
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The Americans .who come among us, ftudy 
the nature of the intercourfe which we (hall 
one day have with the United States; they. 
know that our ixianufadlurers poflefs all the 
pieans which give to Englifti cloths their repu- 
tation ; that they make them in the fame man- 
ner, and that the fuperfines are fuperior to thofe 
of Englandj that in general dying is better un- 
derftood with us, and carried to a greater per- 
fcdion : in (hort, that it depends but on fome 
circumftances ealy to be got over, to make the 
cheapnefs of our workmanfhip affure us the 
preference to the Epglifti with refped to 
cloths. 

Lord Sheffield, in avowing the fqperiorlty of 
pur fine cloths, and of their cheapnefs, obferves, 
that the greateft confumption of the Americans 
is of common cloths, with refped to which 
France cannot enter into a competition witl^ 
England. And he draws from it this confc- 
quence, that the inconvenience of dividing the 
demands to compofe aflbrtments, and the confi- 
deration of the fmall quantity of fine cloth ne- 
ceflary to form them, will caufe thefe to be 
ordered in England, notwithftanding the ad- 
vantage there would be in getting them from 
France. 

But 
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But why fhould wc not furnifh commoij 
cloths to the United States, fince the labour of 
6ur txiahufafluners is cheaper thin that of Eng- 
bnd ? It is bccaufc the Englifh wool is cheaper 
than ours. The Englifh grow their own wool, 
:3ind ftand in no need of foreign wool, except a 
little Spanilh, indifpenfable to fuperfine cloths. 
On the contrary, \Ve import nriore than half of 
f be wool we tnanufadure into cloth. M. la 
Platiere fays there are thirty-five millions of 
flieep kept in Great Britain, pach of which, he 
affirms, produces on an average at leaft fix 
pounds of wool. It is the breed of iheep 
which gives to England fuch an amazing 
firpcriority over all other nations in her wool- 
len manufa<5lures. France ought to encou- 
rage the breed of ^eep and the 4eftruftion 
of wolves*'. M. la Platiere faw this evi^ 
and had courage to publifli it in the Encyclo- 

♦ In the tiiTiC of the monarchy there was an office called 
Ijiuveitrlf^ or MaHcr of the French King's wolf-hounds, ancj 
^is aiTociates received a trifling recompcnce for the head of 
every wolf thcjr killed ; of whom, this fadt is well attefted. 
There rs a fmall diftridt, the fub-delegate of which put into 
^is accoufit the fi'fQ^ of ten thousand wolves headV. The 
r{\i7^Uiy appeared extraordinary to the miniftcr. The affair 
was examined. The fub-dclcgate was difcharged. But h^ 
yiho prompted him to the ^^ went iinpunilhcd, 

pedic 
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ppdie Methodique. Platierc was called a man 
qf pretenfions;. The fame title was given to 
Dr. Price in London when he predidled the 
lofs of the Colonies. The minifterial beads gf 
that CQuntry laughed at the prophet, b\it thf 
event proved be was right. 

SECTION y. 

LINENS. 

Thpre are two principal fpecies of lincn^dra-: 
pery, which are fubdivided into a multitudfli 
pf others. 

The firft fpecies contains linen properly fo 
called; that is to fay, linen which ferves to 
fnake (hirts, (hects, table linen, and all the linen 
pade ufe of for every purpofe of cleanlinefs. 

Thefc linens are made with hemp, flax, or 
potton ; this laft article is employed when thcf 
two former ones are fcarce, .it is fometimes 
mixed with flax. 

The manner of making thefe linens is very 
fimple ; they are made in all parts of Europe *• 

Thofe 

• If there be a country where the rnanufaflure of linens is 
encouraged, it is in Ireland^ particularly fince its refurreftroa 
into the political world. Parliament l\,as eftabliibed a com* 
mittee which is particularly employed about this manu&dure» 
and which gnuits very coofiderablc Aiccours u> manufafiurers. 

There 
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Thofe countries where religious or political 
defpotifm difcourages induftry ; where the nu- 
merous inftitutions of charity, invented to di- 
vert the attention of defpair from mifery, nou- 
rkh idlenefs ; thefe countries arc the only ones 
wherein this manufafture does not merit the 
attention of the political obferver. 

There is one whs has obtained more thffi thirty theufand 
pounds fterling from government, and whofe manufacture 
employs two thoufanJ men and women, and fix hundred diil- 
dren. 

This committee names infpcftors to examine the ftate of 
manufadures, and afterwards to make reports, or give a ge- 
neral defcription of their fituation, of the number of workmen 
they employ, of their produce, refources, wants, &c J, 

Still more has been done in Ireland, to encourage the com- 
merce of linen ; great edifices have been built, and deftined to 
receive them, as well as thofe who come to offer them for 
faSe. The moft confideraWe market being at Dublfn, three 
or four times a year., linc«i merchants from the North, who 
have bleach yards, ceme to Dublin with their afTortments. 
They find in thefe edifices, places for their linens and for 
thcnifelvcs to lodge in, all at no expencc. — -They meet Eng- 
liflb bu}Trs or others, who go there to gather together all 
their purchafes.*— Like depofitories are eflablidxed in the 
North ; they are effcntially neceffary to thofe manufaftures, 
the articles of. which are gathered in the country. — Whcfc 
they exid, expences are lefs, and work is better paid for. 

I When thefe infpcftors are honeft, and men of under- 
ftanding, their reports are evidences of fuccefs. Then ex- 
ample has a fmgular influepce upon indudry*. 

Every 
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Every where elfe, the country people em- 
ploy, more or lefs, the leifure which their 
kind of life affords them to fpin and weave 
linen. Mod of the farmers and proprietor 
who enjoy a little eafe, or who are not afraid 
of letting it appear, fow hegip or flax, and draw 
from their foil and the work of their hands the 
linen which covers their bodies and fupplies 
their family* 

The Englifli have added other caufes to thofe 
which produce low-priced workman (hip : their 
aftonifhing niduftry, their obfefving genius, 
their ever calculating mind, have invented for 
the fpinning, &c. of cotton, and for weaving, 
fevcral machines which flill furpafs the cheap- 
riefs to be expected from the leifure of the in* 
habitants of the country. 

As thefe machines are infenfibly introduced 
into countries, it may be expefted that the low 
price of linen-drapery will be every where ef- 
tabliflied. 

But notwithftandlng the multiplication i^ 
thefe machines, nations which groan under a 
bad government, or are grown rufty in old and 
Wretched habits, will always depend, for that 
article of neceffity, upon thofe which have 
cftabliftied bounds to their government, but 

none 



none for tbcir induJftrjr, which* miift conffantly' 
itteFeafei 

k nefulfcs fipom fchefc fefl:Sj that the United 
States wiil always have, iw proportidrt to thc^ 
increafe of their population and^ culture, lefd 
reeourfe to ftrangers for tllat principal kind of 
linen-drapery whofc raanufefture is fo well 
a£K}ciated with the labours of the field*. 

Very fine linens muft be excepted j they 
drcrdfeftined for luxury^ and the individuals em- 
ployed in- manuladuring them are condemned 
tO'Vegetate riiiforably in cities, rolling perpetu- 
ally in the fame circle of mechanical labours f. 

It 

♦* The American women are renovhied for thcii" ihduftry 
in the condudl of their houfes ; they fpin a great deal of wool 
or flax ; they would lofe their reptJtation and be defpifed, if* 
their whole family wei-e not itlmoft entirely clothed with the 
cloth and linen made in the houfe : if the whole interior of 
thoif rudic habitation did not bear evident marks of their 
cleanlinefs and induftry. 

f Manafadures are much boafted of, becaufe children are 
emfiloyed therein from their moft tender age ; that is to fay^ 
that men congratulate themfelves upon making early martyrs 
of thefo innocent creatures ; for is it not a torment to theftf 
poor little beings, whom nature commands us to permit to 
take the air and their fports^ until they are of riper years, and 
thrir ftfength is become confiderable^— Is it not a torment to 
them to be a whole day^ and almoft every day of their lives, 

employed 
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It is the unhappy fate of all thofe who are born 
in Europe without property, and will nol de-» 
bafe theaifelves by don>eftic labour. 

The United States, where laborious indivi^ 
du^ls may with fo niuch facility become pro-, 
prietors, are far from that degradation ; and it^ 
they are wife, they will have, for ^ long tirae^, 
the happinefs not to fee fpun or woven amoiig; 
them, any of thofe delicate kinds of thread and: 
fine linens, which, fought after and bought- 
up by the opulent, are tl:ie real, prodpitions of 
European mifery. 

The fecond fpecies of linens contains what 
is more properly called lincn-drapeiy ; that is 

employed at the feme work, in an obfirjrc and fnfefted prUbn ^ . 
Muft not the wearinefs and vexation which they fa(F«r, ob- 
ftru<El the opening of their phyfical and intencflual factJiicSy. 
and ftiipify them ? Muft not there refuk from this a degene- 
rate, race, inclined to autom'itonifm and flavcry? For moffi' 
nianu failures require no other than mechanical labouFS, wbicfap 
a nnachine would perform as v/ell 2S a man. It is th«refore 
impoffiblc that a man condemned to this kind of employ 
(houKl not become a machine j anditw^idrty and fervitude ar«- 
joined to each other. -i-Thefe truths cannot be too often re- 
peated not to difguit the£uxopean» with the manfa oftnaiiu* 
failures; they ai^ too far advanced to retract > but ta hinder- 
the Americans from ever foUuvving the fame carQer* 

2 to 
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to fay, cloth made of thread of different colours; 
whether flax or cotton ; or thefe two fubftances 
mixed with others. 

The greater part of this drapery requires too 
complicated a procefs, too varied an apparatus, 
too continued a labour, to be manufaftured 
otherways than in thofe particular eftablifli- 
ments, fituated from neceflity in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities, and which have no affinity 
with a rural life. . . 

The art of making well the tiffue, of mixing 
the colours, of contrafting them, of imaginary 
agreeable defigns, of preparing the linen when 
it is finifhed, &c. this art extenlive, varied, and 
delicate, requires the greateft attention. Thd 
mofl important thing is to do a great deal in it 
at a little expence, and it is the point to which 
the Englifh are arrived, with refpeft to that 
kind generally known under the name of print- 
ed callico. 

This will be for a long time a confiderable 
article of commerce, between Europe and the 
United States, which confumes a great deal 
of it ; and it is an article wherein French 
induftry, left to its natural force, and not 
being reftraincd by any obflacle, need not fear 

eora-* 
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Competition *. In this, as in moft other articles, 
the nature of things is entirely in favour of 
France, and fuccel's depends wholly on the will 
of her governnnent. 

In the year i 785 the government of France 
invited, by an arret, foreign manufafturers of 
thefe linens to come and fettle in France. 

But this invitation is not made in terms fuf- 
ficiently clear, or flattering, to induce ftrangers 
to come and fettle amongft us; efpecially not 
fuch as have a little energy and elevation in 
their characters, and it is of thefe alone that 
we are in need. 

Amoiv: different favours o-ranted them, there 
is one which entitles them to the enjoyment of 
their J- ate or profcjfion^ and of their ufages ; in 

* Lord MieCiclJ maintriins in his work, that France has 
not even Ilnca enough for her own confumption. A com- 
np.ercial diJUonary, primed at Lyons in 1 763, aiTures^on the 
contrary, tl;at France fends a great deal abroad. If the com- 
piler of the dictionary fpoke truth, he mi<^':ht be anfwered ac- 
cording to the author of Les Etudes de la Nature — " Of 
*' what uf;: is it to a ftate to clothe foreign nations, whep 
" ones own people are quite naked ?" — Thefe two writers 
niay be made to agree, by faying that France, reftored ^o her 
energy, vvouIJ eafily furniih linens to foreigners and her own 
citizens, and that various interior caufes have hitherto pre- 
vented her from doing it. 

Vol. II, K that 
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that which Jhall not be contrary to the laws of the^ 
kingdom^ &c. 

But what fignifies all the vague expreffions 
of enjoyment, of ftate and profeflion, liberty 
and ufages ? What State is here fpoken of ? Is 
it of the political, civil, reljgious, or domeftiq 
ftate? Engliftimen, independent Anaericans, 
have a political ftate, a political liberty, that is, 
a right to take part in the adminiftration of 
public affairs ; is this ftate underftopd ? Is the 
liberty of having a temple for communion, for 
paarriage according to that communion, under- 
ftood by the liberty of ufages ? ^hy are not 
thefe ufages fpecified ? 

And above all, what fignifies thefe words, /« 
that which Jhall not be contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom. If they convey a clear meaning, do 
not they completely deftroy the preceding fa- 
vours granted ? or, at leaft, do not they leave 
a great uncertainty upon that which is or is 
not granted ? 

Why is not ^ language clear and without 
evafion made ufe of, efpecially in treating with 
ftrangers ? Inftead of an equivocal jargon, .dan- 
gerous in its nature, becaufe it produces mif- 
truft, and may give an opening for deceit, why 
pot fay to them in clear terms, '* If you come 

within 
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within our ftates accompanied by your wives 
and children, — if you bring your manufadures, 
if you eftaWifh yourfelves among us, you (haH 
^enjoy all the rights of our fubjefts ? Thefe 
rights are, to poflefe property in the fuileft le- 
»curity, and not to be deprived of it but by the 
Jaws, tribunals, &c. If you fix your abode 
among us, your children wHl, without obftacle, 
'be your heirs : you ihall alfo preferve your re- 
ligious opinions. When there (haU be a certaia 
number of -you, you (hall have a temple whereia 
to wor(hip, according to your own manner, the 
Everlafting Father; and you fliall have minif- 
ters, and bold aflemblies ; (hall intermarry ac- 
cording to your rules, &c. If France be not 
agreeable to you, nothing, abfolutely uothing^ 
(hall hinder you frojm leaving it, and carrying- 
with you yt)ur riches.'* it (hall be told that all 
this was meant to be faid by the. arret :Mt 
was neceffary then to explain it clearly, and 
why were thefe obfcure words added, — in that 
which Jhall not b^ contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom ? 

How (hould a German, an Italian, ap Eng- 
lifliman, who (hould be tempted .to eftablidi 
themfclves in France, be acquainted with your 
ancient laws and ordinances ? Will they tura 
over your innumerable folios? Gertairily they will 

K 2 fiot^ 
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not, they will ftay at homcj you v.ill therefore 
have faWcd in your injtentioiis. On the other 
hand, do not they know that a century ago, and 
even lincc that time, thouiands of ordinances 
were, and have hccn made aeainft the Calvi- 
nirts, and that thele ordinances are not yet re- 
pealed? Ought not they to be afraid that thelc 
would be brought forth againft them if they 
gave the Icaft offence? They will renaaiu at 
home, and once more you have mifled your 
aim. 

It is the more necefiary for monarchies not 
to difguifc under a captious form the advan- 
tages by which they feek to entice ftrangers ; 
as free Hates, fuch as Ireland and independent 
i\mer'A.a, do not fubject emigrants to any capi- 
tulation or conrtraint: they offer them all the 
rights of citizens the moment they fct their 
feet on free ground : and w hat rights ! In Ire- 
land that of voting at eleL.iions; in the United 
States, that of being elecled tbemfelvcs ; and 
confcqucntly the nioft feducing right, becaufc 
it is the molT: proper one to maintain the digni- 
ty of a man who has dignity ; the mod proper 
to give it to him who has it not, 

When a nation perceives the neceflity of en- 
ticing flrangers to fettle in it, nothing ought to 

bo 
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be fparcd, efpccially in ftatcs far advanced in 
civilisation. 

It is a means of regenerating morals, if it be 
poflible to regenerate them, and efpecially to 
encourage induftry : for in order to exift in a 
ftrange land, and to gain in it confideration and 
confidence, emigrants are forced to have good 
morak, probity, and exactitude. Their example 
cannot but have a falutary influence upon the 
nation which receives them into its bofom. 

Othervvife, having opinions^ habitudes, and 

knowledge, difrerent from thofe of that nation, 

they may help it to break its bad cuftoms, to 
« ... • >• 

give It a greater extent in its views, more coi- 

mopolitifm, or of that chara6ler proper for ap- 
proaching nations to each other, and for dimi- 
nifhins; national antioathies. 

When the advantages which a country ac- 
quires by Grangers who fix thcmfelvcs in it are 
confidcred, it is aflonifliincr to fee TOvernments 
think fo little about them, and frequently not 
to rclpccL their rights. They ou[;,ht, on the 
contrary, to protect a ftrangcr fo much the 
more as he fcems Icfs fupportcd by the laws 
than a citizen ; that he is unacquainted with 
them ; that he may cafily be the vi^ftim of arti- 
fice and chicanery ; that it frequently happens 

K 3 that 
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that he does not underftand the language J't 
finally, that being alone, he has neither family,- 
friends, nor patrons. 

In this fituation, the ftranger ought to be 
environed by the fafe-guard of a particular ad- 
miniftration, which (hould watch over his' 
fefety ; but it is the rcverfe of this iu many 
ftates*. 

Thus whilft we fee in thofe ftates Who \lii- 

if 

derftand their interefts better, Frenchmen dire(3? 
the greateft part of their manufa<9:ures, few 
flrangers are fcen to Coine and eftablifli them- 
fclves anriongft U6. 

1 could quote, as a pt-oof of what I advance, 
known fafts, quite recent; but I will not write 
a book upon every articlfe of exportation ; I will- 
confine my felf to faying that ^r^^f liberty J and' 

♦ If a ftrangcr- be fu<pbftcdj few examfhatioAS are made, 
Ke is arrefted — liberty is left tb a citizen, or at lead he is 
treated mildly; the Granger is imprifoned: the fubaltcrh, in- 
folent by reafon of the ihdifFerence ofhis fuperiors, treats hinn 
with ftverity : for what is there to fear ffom him ? Is the 
word with them all,^— fet'at liberty— will that ftranger go and 
make the temple of chicane ring with his complaints ? He 
fears, left it niay be a new forcft,— he flies, curfing that in- 
bo^itable countr}^ 

3. >^ 
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ferjo regulations^^ are the two beft means of im- 
proving the linen manufadlures in all countries, 
as well as in France. 



S E C T I ON VI. 
Silks, RIBBONS, silk-stockings, gold and 

SILVER LACE, &C. 

There are upwards of feventy ihdufanct 
looms and frames employed in thcfe articles^ 
and one half of the filk made life of is produc- 
ed in the kingdom. 

The other dates of Europe, except Spain and 
Italy, are obliged to procure from abroad the 
whole of the filk neceflary for the manufadbures 

* I might quote, as a proof of what 1 have faid in the courfe 
of this work, that eVen the regulations which appear favbur- 
able to induftry, arc prejudicial to it; the new arret pafT^d in 
favour of French linens, fubjeds them to a ftamp diity, under 
the pretext of preventing fraud. The duty appears hioderate, 
yet the manufaSurers are fenfibly injured by it; ihoreover it 
reftrains them, in fubje^ting them to the paprice^ of revenue 
clerics ; and this does not prevent fraud ; therefore to prevent 
the manufaflurer from being robbed, his money is taken from 
him, and the robbery ftill takes place; he would prefer being 
left to defend himfclf againft thieves. 
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which they have eftablifhed, in imitation- of 
thofe of France. 

If there be added to the advantage which 
thefe circumftances give to the French, their 
fingular aptitude for the manufadture of every 
article of luxury; their incredible fecundity in 
varying thefe articles ; the abfolute and general 
toipire allowed them over the tafte and mode 
which prefide in thefe manufadtures; an em- 
pire fo particular, as to be every where copied ; 
no doubt will remain, that French filks, rib- 
bons, filk-flockiiigs, and lace, will be preferred 
to all others in the United States*. 

It is not to be feared, that they will be ma- 
nufactured there ; from the cares, which the 
• 

♦ Yet Lord Sheffield gives for cbmpetition with France, 
England and Spain. It is to be obferved that KnglanJ can- 
not undertake with advantage thofe manufactures wherein 
gold and filver arc introduced, nor in general thofe which 
have for their bafis the ufe of brilliant metals. Fire is ncccf- 
fary as an agcrit in fuch manufaftures, and a coal fire is pre- 
judicial to them. The atmofpherc in England is perpetually 
charged with fulphureous vapours, where contadl tarniflics, in 
a very little time, gold or filvcr lace, &c. and this perhaps is 
the motive, which more than manners, has baniflied, and will 
for ever exclude this kind of luxury from England; and it is 
not a misfortune. 
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iiifcft that produces the filk, requires, to the 
arrival of the (luff in the warehoufe where it 
rs to be fold, aimoft all is workmanfliip ; and 
the workman (hip of Europe mufl for a loog 
time, if not for ever, be even cheaper than that 
of the United States. 

The confumption^" of thofe articles cannot 

be 

* Our dcfign being to difTuadc xha free Americans from 
wifliing for manulaoliircs, we oijght not to lofc the prelent 
opportunity of dcfcribing to them the abufes and inconveni- 
cncies infeparablc fi cm ihefe eftablifliinents. There is none 
which has had more fucctls in France than that of Cilk, Yet 
d-c the frightful dcfcription gi\en of it by M, iviayet, direiflor 
of the manufactures of the King of Pruflla, in his Memoir oa 
the mnnufaclures of Lyon?, (Paris, Moutard 17H6.) He 
indicates as caufcs cf the dccaucncy of tlicfc manufaiturc?, tlie 
drunkennefs of workmen en Sundays, the infcclion of their 
c!ir;nal IodLin'r.>, bankruptcies which are the rcfult of igno- 
raixe and dillirMie.'ly, thj ccfiation of work during co.urt 
mournings J which cccafions (l.me workmen to emigrate, and 
ethers to ftcal, the mifconduvft of revi^nu^ officers, the niono- 
pc.ly of nlk, vCc. abufes fo much the more alarming^ fusS M, 
Mayet, as they arc, for the moft part, thj ori>prings of luxu- 
ry, and which arc produced either by acqiircd riches, or the 
thiift of acquiring them; it fccms a.-» if they could not but 
fpring up in manufactures. 

Who can rtcommer.d the cflabliilimcntof mamifadures, on 
rending the fJlovving rcfi^.-clicnis v{ the f.imc author i 

" The concur rjnce of manufas^lares neccTitates their 

'* cheapncfc: 
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be very confiderable there ♦, if America take! 
advantage of chat opening to which nature calh 
her. Ribbons excepted, the reft are proper for 
great cities only; where vanity being incelfaiitly 
excited, makes drefs a dclirable and almoft ne* 
ceffary objeft. But thefe great cities will^ 
without doubt, be very rare in the United 
States. It is ftill more certain that the con- 
fumption of filks does not^ at prefent, forrii 

" chcapncfs ; tb have a preference of fale,- it is neceflary to 
^^ fell at a lower price j the wage^ of workmen muft there- 
** fore be moderate, and they muft gain no more than will 
•* 6nd them in neceflkries: the workman tatift never be fuf^ 
<* fered to enrich himfelf^ In becoming rich, he becomes 
^ difficult, exafling, enters into combinations, impofes laws, 
>* becomes diffipated and idle, he caufes the price of work- 
•* manfliip to incrcafe, and manufiuSlures to fail.** Thus rich 
fiuffs ought to hi watered with the tears of the workman wh^ 
manufactures them. 

Ought not this laft phrafe to difguft the free Americans for 
ever with the mania of manufiaflures of luxury ?-^Let them 
reflefi, that to fupport the filk manufadlures of Lyons, the 
fame author propofes to the king of France^ to faeriiice his 
tafte for fimplicity of drefs§ and to wear brilliant clothes, &c« 

* Lord Sheffield fays, that it is not the fifth part of Indian 
filks, &c. but what fignifies this calculation ? The country 
which confumes the gteateft quantity of filk ftufis, does not, 
perhaps, confume the twentieth part of that which Lord Shef- 
field means by Indian filks. 

there 
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there a confidcrable artkre; that it will aug-* 
ment but very (lowly, and in a manner almoft 
infenfible. The Americans ought undoubted-^ 
\y to be congratulated upon it. Their man- 
ners will be good and fimple as lopg as they do 
not contraA a want of thefe articles ; but if 
they do not want them for themfelves, thejr 
will have occafion for them to form branches^ 
of their fmuggling commerce with the Spani- 
ards. Nature invites them to carry on thii^ 
commerce in an advantageous manner, both 
by fea and land ^^ 

It is known that wretchecJ individuals, wha 
vegetate in South America, nrrailers and flavesy 
all ligh after nothing but luxury, pomp, and 
drefs. Elegant and (hining fluffs of France^ 
her filks and laces will therefore be fought af- 
ter, demanded, and bought up with avidity. 

However it miy be with refpeft to this^ com- 
merce, which exifts but in- futurity, and which? 
muft be preceded by other circumftances, there 

♦ This commerce will be better cffabliflieJ by hnd — The 
rifles there will be lef-s*-The great rivers which water thofe 
immenfe countries will favour it. A mari'ime commcrcer 
muft be protedbed by a naval force, and the nature of things 
will hinder the Americans from ha^ ing one for a long time 
to come. 

is 
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is at prefent a certain confumption of filks, rib- 
bons, &c. in the United States ; and the French 
ought to be anxious to fupply them, 

I will obfcrve upon this lubje^l, that if the 
'French srovernment ordered that the reo;ular 
packet-'boats going from France and America 
Ihould receive as much merchandize on board 
as their deftinaticn would permit, little ventures 
of our filk, fluffs, ribbons, gauzes, ftockings, 
&c. would be frequently fent out, and thele 
articles would ferve better than any other to 
cftabliili uninterrupted connexions, and which 
by the infight they give^ and the experiments 
which they afford an opportunity of making, 
condudt nature herfclf to thofe great commer- 
cial intercourfcs to which we ought to a^pire.^ 

The facilities which packet-boats offer for 
the fendino; out of merchandize of value and of 
little incumbrance ought not to be neglcdcd, 
fince, in this cLifs of merchandize, we have 
things which have a decided preference. I will 
return to thofc packet-boats which it is impor- 
tant to keep up and to increafe, and it is to be 
wiflied, that no monopoly of right or fa£t may 
take poflcflion of them, in order to carry on 
one branch of commerce in cxclulion of others. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VII, 

HATS. 

Although a fine hat be called a beaver. It 
/does not follow that Canada and the United 
Northern States are more favourable to the 
fabrication of hats than France. Hats, purely 
of beaver, do not wear well, and are inconveni- 
ent on account qf their weight. The fineft, 
handfomefl:, and beft hats, contain but little of 
the fur of that animal, which we eileem at too 
j;iigh a price, when we think of the lofs of Ca- 
nada. Wool, the furs of the hares and rabbits; 
the hair of goats, which is in fad wool, and 
camels hair, are more necefTary for making of 
hats than the fur of beavers. 

The few hats of beaver made in the United 
States, will be fulScient for their confumption. 
— The Americans muft, however, be incef- 
fantly told this great truth, that manufactures 
are not proper for them except in thofe articles 
which are immediately aflbciated with agricul- 
ture, and which facilitate its operations. That 
pf hats is not of this kind. 

Europe 
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Europe will ther,efore furnifh hats to the 
Americans. And of what great importance is 
^his objeft^ when the rapid increafe of their jto- 
pulation is confidercd ? It may be affirmed, that 
every nation capable of fending them out mer- 
chandize, will fend them hats; but thofe of 
France will have the preference. This manu- 
fefturc had there its origin. The French alone 
have carried it elfewhere, like many other 
things, but it has never ceafed to improve in 
France. 

French hat^ are ^Iways the beft fulled and 
4yed, and the moft agreeable. When govern- 
ment (hall have refolyed to do for wools that 
which it has done for mulberry trees, the ma« 
tiufedure of hats will be fo much the more ad- 
vantageous, as we (hall be left tributary to fo- 
reigners for the article3 employed therein. 



SECTION VIII. 

LEATHER. 

SHOES, BOOTS, SADDLES, &C. 

To what caufe ought the great fuperiority of 
Englifh leather to be attributed over ours ? 
Why is there in this leather-work of all kinds 

that 
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that neatnefs, that feducing appearance, which 
we have not yet approached ? It muft be re- 
peated, that in England men honour the pro- 
feflioa of a tanper, and pride themfelves upon* 
it, whilft it J? the contrary in France. Aa 
Englifli tanner, (hoemaker, or faddler, does 
pot quit his trade whea he is rich; but makes 
his riches ferve, in proportion as they augment, 
to give luftre to his profcflion, to multiply his 
workshops, to extend his affairs, to become im- 
portant even in the article vvhich has furnilhed 
him the means of doing it. The leather which 
comes from the tanneries whofe owner is in eafy 
circumftances, is always well prepared, becaufe 
j^e can advance fums of money, and give to 
hides the time neceflary for their progrcfs 
through his tan-yard. A poor tanner is always 
preffed by his wanting to take the leather put 
of the tan-pit, where it is neceflary it fhould 
femain a long time to acquire a good quality. 
In general, it is impoflible with this penury, 
unknown to the English, that there (hould be 
time to manufacture or fabricate good merchan- 
dize. Thofe who employ the leather, acquire 
no reputation in their profeflions but in propor- 
tion to great provifions made before hand, which 
DUts it in their power to furnilh nothing but 

leather 
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kather improved by being kept. It will be 
aikccl, how the wholefale dealers manage when 
tfacy begin bufinefs ? They find credit, if in 
their apprenticefliips, which precede their efta- 
bliflimentSj they have acquired a good reputa-^ 

tion *• 

I ni> 

• Wc may readily pcrceirc, that this hope of being fome 
day well eftablifhed with great fuccours, is worth all the books 
of morality. The engravinc,s of Hogarth, which reprefcnt 
the fate of the idle apprentice, paint, to the life, Englilh 
manners* Ti;c intention of the workman is not to become 
S'cretiure du Rqi\, He marries the cjaughter of the good 
maScr who has brought him up, and fucceeiis him in the 
fimc buunels which he has contributed to extend. 

v: !:. not that the French tanner, who barters his proftfEori 
.._:alnit a brevet of Secretaire du Roi, or commiflary of war^ 
ou-'-ht to be blamed. He reafons well. He fees that no 
coniid^nitian is attached to talents and induftry, and he delays 
not to buy himfelf a title. It is therefore wrong to joke 
iBtTclurits and artizanr, who, ^or money, get themfelves en- 
rcgiilcrcJ in a priviLgccJ'clafs. It is an evil to the ftatc, but 
it is not the fault of thofe who purchafe. The fault is due to 
the kind of c^ifgracc from which government has not yet de- 
livered the ignoble. 

It ought to be obfcrved here, how fatal the fpcculation 
which eftabiilhed this order of things has been to the nation. 
To procure money, offices were created ; which, by ennobling, 
induces the ignoble to purchafe them ; they are difgufted with 

II A petty title of bought jdiftinclion, which, in the lan- 
guage of ridiculous pride,^is coiUlrucd iwto nobility. 

their 
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This credit is then fupported, not only by 
the certainty of fuccefs, but alfo by that of 
feeing them become a conftant means of con- 
fumption. 

Such is the art of the Englifli to fupport and 
increafe their commerce in every thing, and 
every where. If we could put it in pradlice, 
all our commodities of leather would foon equal 
the perfection of theirs^ fince we do not other- 
wife want materials. Their being beforehand 
with us, ought not to difcouragc any body, but 
it is neceffary to the fuccefs of this rivality, 
that government fhould deliver the tanners 
from the (hackles with which they have fet- 
tered them*, and fupprefs or diminifh the 

enormous 

their fituation by being difhonoured, and for a few millions of 
livres, which this pitiful operation flowly procures, commerce 
is ruined by having Jts capital diminiihed : that commerce, 
which, by being fupported, would continually produce mil- 
Bfions to the ftale. 

{^. • Two caufcs have Angularly contributed to ruin the tan- 
V^tries in France. The confiderable duties impofed fuccef- 
^vely upon leather, (fupprefled afterwards in part through 
prudence) and efTentially the fevere infpedion that the commis 
(in this cafe a kind of excifeman) may make every hour of 
the iMj and night at the tanners. Nothing difgufls a man, 
who l^s (bme energy, more with his profeffion, than this dif- 
VoL«JI« L graceful 
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enormous duties with which the tanneries arc 
loaded*. 

SECTION 

graceful fervitudc, than the fear, than the conftraint which 
arife from the idea of being difturbed at every moment, by his 
firefide, by contemptible fatellites who live on the mifchief 
only which they.do, and whom the certainty of impunity, in- 
tereft, and habitude, render unmerciful, infolent, and frequent- 
ly perjured. 

Confiderable procefles have been feen to arife from thefe 
vifits, and very rich tanners to quit a profeifion which pro- 
mifed them nothing but torment, anguiih, lofs and law fuits. 
It will be a long time before the evil which the farm has done 
to the tanneries be repaired. Interefted men, who think to 
confole us for real evils, which we fuffer, by thofe which they 
fuppofe among our neighbours, fay, and repeat, that the fame 
vexation of commis and of cuftoms, produce in England the 
fame eiFecSts. This may fometimes happei), but there is a 
law to punifli them, without a hope of pardon, when they 
overleap the boundaries prefcribed to them. And thefe boun- 
daries are much more contracted than ours, which the follow- 
ing fa£t will convince us. 

Two officers of the excife, having taktn it into their heads 
to follow a man carrying a hamper of wine to the houfe of a 
particular perfon, entered with him in contempt of the law; 
the matter of the houfe called fomc conftables and charged 
them with the officers : they were taken before Alderman 
Hamett, who read the aft of Parliament to the culprits, and 
fent them to prifon, for having violated the rights of citizens. 

Mercure politique 1786, p. 286* 

• The following is a lift of duties paid on leather, whether 
it be French or foreign; and it muft be here obfcrved, that 

the 
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^•^ SECTION IX. 

GLASS HOUSES. 

Engliih glafs ware is brought to great per- 
fedtion, and England makes it a great obje<3: of 

exportation. 

the leather of France is far from fupplying our wants^ We 
get the greateft part of that which we confume from the 
Spaniih and Portuguefe colonies^ from the Levant^ and from 
the coaft of Barbary. 

Green leather, Frenth or foreign, pays on livres fois 
entering the kingdom by the hundred weight i 5 

Leather worked up or tanned, pajrs after-* 
wards the following duties 

Leather and ikins - 2 f. per pound 

Goat ikins - 4 

Ten fols per pound, which gives more up- 
on leather . « i 

Goatfkins • - a 

General average - 46 
and by the hundred weight - - 22 xo 

Cuftom to the general fiinn - * 2 o 

Total 25 15 

Leather and ikins pay a duty of a third of their value. 

L 2 When 
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exportation. America ought to prefer Englifh 
glafs to ours, becaufe we.ourfelves prefer it to 

When in 1759 a duty was impofed,. the king ordained that 
thefe two fols upon leather and fkins, and the four fols upon 
goat (kins, Ihould be reimburfed to the manufaflurer, when 
he (hould have fent his merchandize abroad. 

But adminiftration demanded and obtained leave to reim* 
burfe two-thirds only. 

Since (hat tim^ thejpt has been a new hnpoft •£ ten Ms per 
pQund, which makes the duty one fol more upon leather, and 
two fols Apon goat fkins. 

This new duty h9S completed the ruin of the tanneries. 

There is another abufe, which merits to be obferved« It 
k that the adminiftratioa receives its duties undiminiihed up* 
on leather half rotten, fcraped or tanned. 

After thefe fads, it may be comprehended, that the tanners 
in France are reduced fo a imaU nuoftber, a|id are in general 
mifers^ble. 

An important note relative to the article of father. 

The note on the duties paid on leather, is true with refpe£l 
to the reality of the duties ; but we have been convinced, 
fince the note was printed, tbs^ a^ middle price cannot be 
fettled between hides, and calf and goat fkin$^ Th^re are at 
leaft two hundred of the twa firft for one of the laft. We 
have been equally convir^ed, ^t the hundred weight of ftins 
bought ^t thir^-feven, livres, and fo]4 a(^^ tj^ (WH«C Ui &i« 
ty-four livres^ fixteea fols, producer lo the ^mnei ^ pi^t of no 
more duui five livres five fols. 

This eafJy explains bow the tanners have been ruined. 

. XEANSMTeR. 

7 that 
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that of our own manufaftory, common bottles 
excepted, which we make better, and which are 
•f a finer glafs than that of the £ngli(h. But 
although this opinion may hurt the intereft of 
thofe who have fuch eftablifhments, it is necef- 
fary to fay, that France, far from encouraging 
them, ought to wifh for their deftruftioii. 
This kind of manufacture deftroys combufti- 
bles, of which the rapid progrefs is alarming, 
when it is compared to the flownefs with which 
they are produced. 

The EngliOi, feated upon their coal mines^ 
arc little uneafy about the voracity of furnaces 
wherein glafs is melted; but although it be faid 
that we have the fame advantage, it is flill 
permitted to doubt of it. And moreover it is 
not fufficicnt to have immenfe coal mines un- 
der foot, it is neceflary to be able to work them 
at a little expence. Glafs manufactories, placed 
within the reach of mines, fhould not be too 
far diftant from the fea, for the tranfports be^ 
coming expenfive, would give to the Englifh 
an advantage over us, who from every part of 
their ifland can eafily get to the fea. Finally, 
cur own conftirfiption of glafs-warc, much 
greater than that of the Englifli, may already 
be too confiderable, if it be compared with the 

L 3 means 
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means to which the ever growing fcarcity of 
combuftibles reduces us ♦. 

To be fully convinced that we ought not to 
put glafs-ware into the lift of articles of expor- 
tation to America, it is only neceffary to refleft 
\ipon the fituation of the United States. They 
have immenfe forefts to clear, confequently it 
is highly proper that they ihould eftabliffi 
glafs manufactories, and increafe them as 
much as poffible. The labour employed to 
deftroy the woods for the clearing of lands, at 
the fame time that it difpofes the land to cul- 
ture, will ferve for the produ£tion of a very ex- 
tenfive objcft of manufafture, therefore the 
utility of this deftrudtion is double to the Ame- 
ricans "f. It cannot be doubted, that this con- 

iideration 

* The fcarcity of wood, which begins to be manifcft, be- 
comes fo much the more alarming, as combuftibles which 
have been attempted to be fubftituted for it have not fucceed- 
ed, and that luxury and population naturally inclined to in- 
creafe, efpeci^lly with commerce, the confumption of com- 
buftibles will be doubled. 

f This is what is done in New Jerfey for the forges. It 
is impoflible, fays the author of the Cultivateur Anuricainy to 
travel acrpfs this province without meeting with fome little 
iron forges, {f a proprietor has a great marfli full of wood, 
and that he wifties to clear it, he begins by making a dyke at 
pne extremity to flop the water of the rivi^lets which run 

i^croft 
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fideration will ftrike them, that they will one 
day conceive the projeft of furniftiing Europe 
with glafs-ware, of adding this article to thofe 
which they can exchange for fuch European 
productions as are improper for little States to 
cultivate or manufafture within themfelves. It 
can be no more doubted, that France will gain 
greatly by feeing her glafs manufadories de- 
ftroyed by thofe of the Americans, who will 
fell us glafs-ware in exchange for our Wines, 
cloths, printed linens, filks, &c. In the mean 
time, it would undoubtedly be a falutary mea- 
fure, to open the kingdom to the importation 
of foreign glafs. 



SECTION X. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

The confuraption of thefe two articles is im- 
menfe in the United States ; the (ingle article 

acrofs It. He fixes in this water the wheels neceflary for the 
manufadlure of iron, &c. And in a fmall number of years 
the traveller, who had feen in paffing by nothing but a vaft 
pond full of trees thrown down, and had heard the noife of 
hammers and anvils, fees well enclofed fields, vaft meadows, 

L4 of 
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of nails amounts to confidcrable fums. This 
will not appear extraordinary, when it is re- 
membered, that all the houfes, all the enclo- 
fures of the Americans, are of wood, that they 
build a great number of (hips, which require 
frequent reparations. 

It is the fame with refpeft to faws, (hovels, 
hoes, and in general all the inftruments necef- 
fary to agriculture and navigation. 

The Americans are (ingularly curious in the 
choice of the firfl nece{fity. They have there- 
in the general tafte of the Engli(h ; they will 
have that only which is good. On comparing 
thofe which they make themfelves with the 
tools made in France, it muft be acknowledged 
that we are far from that perfeftion at which 
they are arrived in them : this perfeftion is 
owing to the eafe of the labourer, and to the 
confideration attached to agriculture. Imper- 
feftion is a neceffary confequencc of reftraint 
and difhonour. 

The Americans have attempted to make iron 
and fteel. Many manufaftories have been fet 
up at New York, in New Jerfey, and in Pen- 
fylvania ; it is true that thefe manufaSures are 
few in number, but they will nece(rarily increafe 
for the reafons which J fliall hereafter give. 

EnglancJ 
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England heretofore exported a confiderable 
quantity of iron and fteel * : her mines not 
having yet furniflied iron proper for certain in- 
ftruments, Ihe had recourfe to thofc of Ruffia, 
and efpecially to thofe of Sweden, whofe iroa 
and fleel are mod eileemed. She did no more 
with regard to America than ftand between her 
and others^ and this circuit augmented the ex* 
pences of the colonift, without procuring him 
any benefit. This will exift no longer, be- 
caufe the Amerif ans are about to trade dircQly 
with the Swedes and Ruilians. 

Lord Sheffield calculates, that one year with 
another England imported 50,000. tons of fo« 
reign iron, of which from 15 to 20,000 was 

* To &vour the exportation of thefc articles, the parliament 
had forbidden all the eftablifliment of mills and other machines 
in the United States for making of fteel. See 25 Geo. IL 
ch. 29, fed, 10. 

It may be judged by this circumftance to what a poiat the 
mother country, or rather the monopolizers, can carry avarici- 
oufnefe ; fince the Americans were forbidden to enjoy thofe 
advantages which nature had thrown before them. Mono- 
poly refpeds nothing. When thefe attempts are confidered, 
ought we to be furprifed at the eternal mifunderftandiag be* 
tween colonies and the mother country, a mifunderflanding 
which finiflies either by the ruin of the former, or their fepa- 
f ation from the latter, 

afterjvrards 
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afterwards exported to the colonies cither in its 
natural ftate or worked up. 

The profit to the mother country was, ac- 
cording to his LordQiip, i2,ooo,oco livres, or 
thereabouts. 

During the war, and fince the peace, fomc 
exports of this kind have been made from 
France to the United States ; but they did not 
fucceed. Accuftomed, according to the prin- 
ciples of monopolifers, who have hitherto di- 
reded our foreign commerce, to furnifli our 
colonies with brittle utenfils, and otherwife 
very imperfeft, our merchants were willing to 
treat the independent Americans like their flaves 
in their iflands * ; and the Americans rcfufed 

our 

♦ The Chamber of Commerce of Marfeiiles, in an inftruc- 
tion very well drawn up, addrefTed in 1784 to the merchants, 
had recommended them to aS contrarily-— " Recollcdl," faid it, 
•' tOit you have not ignorant or enflavcd colonifts to treat 
*^ wids, but a free people ; and, confequently, rapidly tending 
^ to perfedion. If you wi(h to fucceed, ad with fidelity, 
" upon extended and liberal views," &c« &c. 

I have not read this inftru&ion. A man of letters, who 
has refided a long time in the country, has given me the ideas 
of it, which I have related. We muft not be furprifed to find 
in the merchants of Marfeilles intelligence §n commerce fi rar$ 
emy wbtre elfe. Lcfs (hackled, commerce muft offer more folid 
ideas. 

The 
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our merchandife. They faid, that we did not 
even know how to make nails ; and, in ftrift 
truth, they were right in their affertion. They 
preferred the iron and fteel of England, .al- 
though the duties on exportation increafed their 
dearnefs. 

It is probable enough that the Englifli legif- 
lature will fupprefs them, according to the ad- 
vice of Lord Sheffield ; and this, joined to the 
benefit of the oeconomy procured by the difco- 
very of Lord Dundonald, and of Meffrs. Watts 
and Boulton, for heating furnaces at half the 
common expence, will undoubtedly produce a 
redudion in the price of iron. 

This diminution is one of the caufes which 
muft neceflarily hinder us from attempting a 
rivality in this particular with the Englifti; 
but there is another, which is ftill more deci- 
live. 

In fad, the obfervations made heretofore up-» 
on the neceffity of dellroying our glafs manit- 
faftories, apply naturally to that confidcrablc 
branch of iron- work, of which the workmanfliip 
is the lead expence, and which requires a great 

Th^ fame energy is found in an excellent Memorial on th^ 
pranchifes of this city, lately publiflied againft the general 
/arm, and of which we (hall have occafion to fpeak. 

quantity 
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quantity of combuftible materials. The United 
States are obliged to dcftroy their immenfc fo- 
refts : France ought, on the contrary, to think 
x)f re-producing hers ; therefore, the founderies 
and forges will offer in America the advantage 
of turning to profit woods, which, without 
thefc manufaftures^ it would be equally necef- 
fary to burn : whilft in France, wood and char- 
coal, becoming every day more fcarce and dear, 
renders thefe eftablifliments more expenfive* 
Now, as the abundance in which iron mines 
are every where found *, makes the price of 
iron depend almoft entirely on that of combuf- 
tibles neceflary to melt it, it is evident that the 
United States have over us, and even over the 
Englifh, a coniiderable advantage. 

Moreover, forges are a part of the equipage 
neceffary to Country labour ; for, if it were ne- 
ceflary to feek at a diftance the utenfils of agri* 
culture, the progrefs of clearing of lands would 
foon be flopped — the produdtions would not pay 
the expences. Thefe would ftill be increaffed 
by the repeated neceflity of fubftituting new 

iitcnfils to thofe which there would be no means 
• 
• It is now proved, that there arc many of Aem i» Amc* 

rica. Mines of tin, and of very good coppcfi have ttfo been 
difcovered Acre. 

of 
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of repairing. As foon as a people have mines of 
iron ; as foon as they are led by the nature of 
things, and by ncceffity, to eftablifh founderies 
and forges, it is not a long time before they re- 
nounce all foreign aid in the articles of iron ♦ ; 
therefore, the Americans are, as I have obferv- 
ed, already provided with thefe eftabliflimcnts: 
and as EngUfli induftry has eftabliflied and di- 
reftcd them, they are all at that degree of per- 
feftion which we have not yet attained. 

Let it be remarked, that thefe manufadurcs 
being joined to a life of agriculture, and carried 
on in the midft of it for its ufes, can have none 
of the pernicious influences which ought to 
be feared in thofe complicated manufadlurea 
which are obliged to be concentrated in the in- 
clofures of cities, whofc deftru6live employ ex- 
haufts the natural ftrength of men, by corrupt- 
ing their morals. 

* Perhaps nails muft be excepted. Their price wfll be a 
long time in Europe lower than in America* If, as Mr. 
Smith aflerts in his Treatife on the Wealth of Nations, a 
young man of twenty years'of age can make 2,400 nails a day, 
let it be judged to what a degree of cheapnefs low-pnC^ 
workmanfliip ought to reduce them; therefore, wherever 
werkmanChip is dear, nails cannot be made. Yet we read ia 
the American Gazettes, that there has been eftablifhed in one 
of die States a manufa£ture of nails* Will this fiicceed?— ^ 
Futurity will Ihew us. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, to refume this article — far froM 
encouraging the exportation of iron manufac- 
tured in France, we ought, for our own inte- 
reft, to encourage the importation of foreign 
iron, becaufe manufactures of this kind take 
away combuftibles from things more preffingly 
wanted, and from lefs deftruftive manufac- 
tures, where workman (hip produces a greater 
profit. 

This, however, is not the cafe with every 
article of curiofity of iron, fteel, or copper 
work, wherein the worknianfliip exceeds the 
other expences. They belong to that weak 
organifation which the Americans ought not to 
envy. But it muft not b|e diffimulated, that a 
competition with the Englifli will, on this 
head, be difficult to maintain : their great abi- 
lity and addrefs in the diftribution of work and 
different procefles, the invention of which has 
not been conftrained by any error ♦or falfe view 

of 

* Thofe fiilfe views cannot be too much deplored — thofe 
narrow ideas — thofe fears of ignorance, which (hatch from the 
hands of induftrjr the happy inventions which are proper to 
enrich a whole nation! Who can calculate the riches that 
England owes to the fde application of the coining-mill, or 
engine and dye, whofc free ufe has been left to all the manu- 
fefturcs which it was capable of improving in accelerating 

their 
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of the adminiftration of England, gives them 
over us a confiderable advantage ; yet it is not 

impofTible 

their cffedh ? How many proceedings more ingenious and 
expeditious has this machine produced ? Happily for England, 
there have not been found in her bofom thofe able miniftcrs, 
who, feeing that this machine is of ufe in making money, have 
drawn from it the profound confequence that every one would 
make falfe money if the free ufe of it were permitted : as if 
it was pofHble to make falfe money for a long time ; as if the 
more general uk of the machine did not awaken the public, 
and even private intereft, and render them more attentive to 
abufes which might be committed ; as if its ufe would not 
produce much more benefit to the revenue, than it could de- 
prive it of by the falfe coinage of money, which can never be 
either extcnlive or dangerous.— When therefore will thofe 
who hold the reins of empire calculate like ftatefmenf 

It is true that at prefent artifts are permitted to have mills, 
&c. by conforming themfclves to certain formalities, — always 
formalities ! No other are required in England than thofe of 
being able to pay the expence of the machine, — and has Eng- 
land perceived from it any pernicious efFe£ls ? Has falfe mo-- 
ney overturned public order, impoverifhed the nation, or dx- 
minifhed her revenues ? 

With what difficulty has the invention of the coining mil! 
made its way into France ? It is due to an induftrious French- 
man of the fifteenth century, named Briois. Pcrfecuted for 
this difcovery, he was obliged to take refuge in England ; the 
Englifli received him favourably, and put his invention into 
execution. Another Frenchman of the name of Warin, of 
the lad century, wifhed to procure the advantages of it to his 
countrymen} he experienced a like abfurd perfecution ; and 

without 
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impoflible for us to balance it, for this diftribu-* 
tion of work and proceedings arc neither fecreti 
nor fuperior to French induftry. Let govern* 
ment adopt and follow the trivial maxim — 
* Who will have the end will find the means/ 
XiCt it in confequence not interdift any of the 
means, and this induftry will not have to envy 
the fuccefs-of our rivals. 



without the fuppoit of the Chancellor Sequier, he would have 
fiuled in his attempt. — ^I do not allow myfelf to fpeak of the 
perfe&ion to which M. DroK pretends to have brought the 
coining mill at prefent; but by the vexations he fuffers, it 
may be judged that he has in fad (impliiied that machine, that 
be has rendered fewer bands neceflary, and the coinage of mo- 
ney more perfedl and expeditious ; two advantages very pre- 
cious in this art, as the expences of it cannot be too much 
reduced, and the exafiitude and perfeAion of the ftamp of 
money are the fureft means of difconcerting coiners. What 
Altai genius is it therefore which purfues induftry in France i 
That of companies, of corporations, of privileges. As foon 
as a happy difcovery attacks dieir profits, they employ even 
the bafeft means to defend them ; intrigue, falfehood^ feduc- 
tion, are all legitimate with the people which compofe thofe 
afibciations, whilft the man of genius, ftanding alone for the 
moft part, and who attaches too great a value to his time to 
proftitute it to thefe manoeuvres, generally experiences the 
moft humiliating difgufts. 
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SECTION xr. 

JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS* AR^ 
TICLES, CLOCK-WORK, &C. 

If the inhabitants of the United States con- 
centrate their labours ahd pleafufc in a life of 
hulbdndry ; if they continue to feek hdppinefs, 
not in pomp," but in nature herfelf, and in a 
iimplicity of manners i iii that fimplicity vvhich 
naturally produces eafe, and the popuhtioli and 
profperity of ftates; they will not feek after, 
but difdain plate arid jewels, to which We at* 
tach fo great a pried. They will referve pre^ 
cious metals for itiihts ^nd commerce. 

It is not however to be prefumed, that this 
order of things fhould lono; fubfift irl crreat ci- 

o o o 

ties, and efpccially in frequented ports : Euroi- 
pean tafte and wants prevail in America*, and 
French induftry Ought to be anxious to fupply 

♦ Plate is ufcd in the Southern States — magnificence is 
feen there; on which account, trarcllers having but little phi- 
iufophy, fpealc highly of them : — but obferve what is attached 
to this luxury, — flavery reigns in the South, and there are 
many poor. — There arc none in the Northern States, — no 
plate is there ufed. . 

• Vol* II. M their 
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their confumption, feeing that the French can 
underfell the Endifh in thefe articles. 

But it IS probable that the plated ware (cop- 
per plated ^ith filver) invented in England, 
Ivill take place in the United States of that of 
lilver plate, as painted paper has replaced there 
much more expenfive hanging : this new fort 
of plate has for ufe all the advantages of the 
other, and cofts a great deal lefs. 

How comes it that the Englifh are already fa 
advanced in this branch of induftry, whilft there 
cxifts in France but one or two manufaftures 
where copper is plated on one fide only and fil* 
vered over on the other ? How have the Ens;* 
lifli already carried this invention to fo high a 
degree of pcrfcdion ? How have they made of 
it a matter of cxtenfive commerce, whilft we, 
are reduced to the two manufaflures wherein 
no progfefs is feen, and where the inferiority 
of the workmanfliip difgufts thofe who would 
otherwife find it to their advantage to make ufe 
of this kind of plate ? 

Thefe manufaftures have an excluiive privi- 
lege : there is the word — Government fearins: 
left falfe money might be made in them, has 
forbidden even the plating on both fides. 

Renfoning would here be fuperfluous : it is 
3 • fufficient 
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fiifficient to open the eyes to fee which of tlic 
two adminiftrations has beft ferved its Country} 
whether it be that of England^ by not cramp- 
ing indiiflry^ and in not giving way to fears^ 
whofe illufion is fhewn by the nioft trifling 
obfervation^ or outs, in following ^ contrary 
plan. Again, was it apprehended^ that coun^ 
lerfeit drowns would be made my millions ; as 
a ftcrifice is rtiade to this fear of an induftry 
which would certainly produce many millions 
of them ? 

Thus when we confidcr all thefe articles^ 
tyherein trifling confidcrations fhall be our in* 
duftty, and condemn to mediocrity our means 
of profperity ; when ^'e thence turn our at*^- 
tention towards the different fpirit which go- 
verns England^ it is aftoniftiing that induflry 
flill eicift5 in France, and that the nation dojgs 
not fall into floth^ and remain there. Let us 
give thanks unto nature^ who has richly gifted 
us, and her guardian ftrength has hitherto de- 
monftrated itfelf fuperior to the malignant in- 
fluence of the falfib fcience of our adminiflra* 
tors *. 

Shall 

• A curious and more ufcfiil work wo^ld be, a faiibful and 
more rational biftory of all the errors inio which the rage of 

M a regulating 
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Shall wc remain behind the Endifh and Swifs 
in clock-work? The Americans muft have 
watches ; this admirable invention carries with 
it fuch a degree of utility for even the poor 
claffes of fociety, that it ought not to be con- 
fidered as a fimple acquifition of luxury, efpe-. 
eially in the United States, where the.diftance 
of habitations one from another malcc the necef- 
fity of it more fully perceived. 

But watches muft be made good and at a 
cheap rate ; thefe two conditions will afTuro 
them a prodigious fale wherever civilization 
cxifts; time is there a precious property, aiid 
its price renders the inftrumcnt neceflary which 
divides it: they will be made good and at 

regulating anJ pi^ohrblting has throwiladminiftratidn. It fe 
very probable that the rcfult would be, that French commefce 
has always profpercd, in proportion to the inexecution of re- 
gulations J that in caufmg them to be rigoroufly executed, 
foreign convnicrce has been favoured and enriched. The 
fpiiit of invauion and induftry which our prohibitory regirtieh 
has developed on foreign natioii^, was never perhaps fufpeiled ; 
neither the innuincrable quantity of Worklhops which arc 
there conftruded, in proportion to the multiplication of ex- 
clufive privileges in France. Thus, that of the India Com- 
pany has made Switzerland like the Eaft Indies, for the ma- 
nufaiiure of muflins, and plain and painted linens. 

a cheap 
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a cheap rate, when able artifls are confult- 

This fpccies of manufaflure will always be- 
long to great cities, where the excefs of popu- 
lation keeps workmanfliip at a low price, where . 
the difficulty of fubfifting enflaves that crowd 
of weak and indolent beings which are under 
the law of the rich undertaker. The United 
States are far from fuffering this difficulty of 
fubfiftence, this excefs of population ; they are 
therefore far from theic manufattures^ 

♦ Paris has produced fomc very diftinguiflied ones ; they 
honoured their art becaufe they had great fcnfc and ingenuity, 
and had been well intruded ; but iheir pupil^ for the molt 
part ftrangers, and not having the fame means of gaining con- 
fidcration, were afraid of our injudicious manner of defpifmg 
the hands which work at mechanical employments, and quit- 
ted the country. We have at prcfent a Swifs, M. Brequer, 
whofe talents arc equal, if not fuperior, to thofe of the mod 
celebrated Engliih watch-makers. Happily for us, his cha- 
rafter, his elevated \ iews, bis obliging zeal, command refpeil 
in fome meafure, and place hrm above prejudices. Let go- 
vernment confult him, and he will foon indicate certain means 
whereby France may have 4 national manufavSture of clock 
and watch-work. 

We are informed that he lias prefented to the Miniftry % 
profound memorial upon this fubjedl* « 



M 3 SECTION 
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SECTION "xn. 

}>IFPERENT SORTS OF |?A?ER, STAINED 
PAPERj ^C. 

This ufeFul produ(aipn frorp old rags, throw q 
pfF by people at cafe, and gathered with care 
\)y the indigent, i§ daily improved in France *. 

The 

♦ The manqfaftijrc of M. M. Johannot d'Ai^nonay, pro- 
fluccs finer paper than any other manufacture in Europe, and 
the propf }S fimple.-::-Thcre 15 niore demand frona Ruflia. 
Englar^d, and Holland, for this paper than the manufaflurer 
pan furnSfli ; this fcarcenef? of p^pcr d'Aunon^y explains, for 
tvhy, Qur fhopkeepcrs ftill get paper from Holland. To di^ 
niinifli this fcarcitvj thefe good citiz^eris have generoufly offer- 
ed to communicate their procefs to all the itianufaflurers pF 
paper in the nation, and even to forpi fchools, wherein the 
art of paper -making may bxi taaght. Many perfons have 
profited by thefe offers ; the States bf Burgundy have lately 
fei)t three pupils — Thefe manufad^urcrs have proved that it 
Vf^ nop mori? expcnfive to make gpod and ejccellei]t paper 
Jhan that of ;i middling quality. M. Le Cjerp, who has a 
great paper manufactory at Effort'e, found Xvith concern, that 
juis manufaflory coft him a great deal^ and produce^ had paper 
pnly: he communicated his regret to M. Johannot j the lat- 
tjtr went to Eflbne and produced good paper with cofnmoh 
pafte. This was certainly a great fervice done to France, and 
a good example given to the fordjd avarice of monopolizers, 

who, 
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The Englifli themfelves buy our paper for 
printing, and o.ur writing paper will not be 
long unequal to theirs, if it does not furpafs 
it *. 

But if there be an objeft of commerce for 
which Europeans need not fear a reciprocal 
competition ; if there be an article which offers 
to all European manufa<Sures a certain and lu- 
crative employ, it is that of paper : the con- 
fumption will always be equal at lead to the 
production, and its numerous ufcs infure a ftill 
greater confumption, in proportion as popula- 
tion, commerce, and knawledge, fliall increafe. 

who, pot being able to do and embrace every thing, hinder 
others from d-.ing it. May thefe generous patriots receive 
that honour which they defervc : may their example be fol- 
lowed every where and by all. This will be to them a more 
flattering eulogium, a more brilliant and lading recompenfe 
than cordons and ribbons, unworthy of true merit, bccatife 
they are frequently the price of intrigue, and the ornament of 
mediocrity. The plcafure of well-doing, and the fuffrages of 
honeft men, are pure and unchangeable recompenfes. — The 
artift v/ho does not know how to confine hi^i^fclf to thefe, 
^ill never do any thing which is great. ' 

* Rags arc more fcarce, and confequently dearer, in Eng- 
land than in France, and they are articles of illicit commerce 
between the two countries. There are very fcvere laws 
againft this commerce, but it i?, and ever will be, carried on, 
as long as there fhall be any thing to be gained by it. 

M 4 Every 
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Every nation ought therefore to obff^rve vvilh-j 
put jealoufy, that each countr.y ftrives to have 
•within itfeh' manufactures of this kind. 

The Americans cannot however enjoy this 
•advantage for a long time to come: befides the 
dearnefs of workmanfliip, their population can- 
pot f.i.ulfh them old rags in quantities fuflBcir 
cnt to eftablidi paper mills vi'hofe produftion§ 
would be equal to the confumption of the inha- 
f)itants. 

Will their population ever furniih them wltl^ 
^his fufficiency ? This is a quertion dilhcL-t to 
refolye. In f^ft, in proportion to the know- 
ledge which nations may acquire, and to the 
liberty of the prefs, which may be enjoyed ia 
America, a prodigious quantity pf paper muft 
\)C confumed there ; but can the population of 
this country produce rags in the fame propor- 
tion ? It cannot reafonably be hoped that it 
\vill. It is therefore probable that the Ameri- 
can p^arkets will not for a long timp be providr 
cd with any other than European paper, and 
|hat this will find a place there*. 

* Rags are exccflively dear in America ; but the time is 
arriving when, by an increafe cf population, they will become 
plenty. In Pcnnr.lvania they already make very good pa-- 
per. 

But 
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But fince the ufe of paper is fo advantageous 
to men, fince it is {o varied, it behoves everjr 
nation to look upon foreign confumption as a 
Supplement only, as an open port in the c^fe of 
a fufpenfion of interior cominerce. It behoves 
every nation to keep paper at a moderate price 
within itfelf, and to attain this end, means mufl 
be thought of to increafe materials which fcrve 
to compofe this article, and to purfue the happy 
attempts already made to do it*. Thefe re- 

fearchqs 

♦ In the moment of writing this note, I have before mc 
very intercfting efiays on vegetables, and on the bark of feve- 
ral tree?, to transform them into paper j (hefe efiays are due 
to the reftarches of M. Delillc, to whofe care the manufac-» 
ture of Montargis is indebted for a great part of its reputa- 
tion. He has far furpafTcfl that SchefFcr, whom our men of 
erudition have quoted with fo much emphafis. — On feeing 
the books uhich M. Delille has printed, on paper made from 
a fpecies of mallows, and tjic bark of the linden tree ;. and,.qn 
perceiving the advantages which might be reaped from this 
invention, at leaft in packing and ftained paper, of which (o 
great a confumption is made ; we wi(h that this invention 
may be more and more known, received and adopted, as a 
means of remedying the want of rags and the dearncfs of pa- 
per, which ought to have -more influence than is commonly 
believed ort the progrefs of knowledge. 

It is almoft impofTible that this invention (hould not foon 
become general, and it is greatly the intereft gf the (ree Amc- 
ficans to naturalize it among them. 

Strong 
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fcarches arc fo much the more eflential, fo 
much the more urgent, as the happy iuventioir 
of' coloured paper for hanging is of a nature 
always to caufe a greater confumption of paper; 
and this manner of hanging with, paper will 
fubfift for a long time, bepaufe it gives a neat 
and agreeable appearance to apartments. 

No other is known in the United States j it 
is there univerfal ; almoft all the houfes are neat 
and decent. 



SECTION XIII. 

POINTING. 

The liberty of the prefs being a fundarpental 
principle of the American conftitution, there car; 
>be no doubt that printing will incrcafe there, 

Strong lies of lime and pot-afh, and the intelligent ufc of 
vitrolic acid, are great means of reducing hemp and flax to 
that kind of fubflanicc cxtremrfy attenuated, foft and brittle, 
which is proper for making of paper» It might be contrived 
by thefe means to (tipply the want of rags by old cordage, 
Thefe ^otild even ferve to make good paper, fmce bcjng rc- 
iduccd to tow, it may eafily be blpached. l^he attenuation tp 
be feared for Ijnep is noj fo for the material of which paper is 
made. 

But 
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But it muft be obfcrved, that extenfive printing 
requires workmen at a little expence ; that is 
to fay, meqi without property, talents, or* con# 
duft; whom great cities produce and employ 
in work which requires neither intelligence nor 
emulation; and it h^s already been obferved, 
that the United States, unlefs the rage of great 
cities takes pofleflion of them, will contain but 
few of thefe wretchecj beings. 

Printing will not therefore, it may be prc^ 
funded, be extended among th6 free Americans, 
at leaft beyond that which is necefTary for the 
public prints ^. Their conftant and confiderT 
able fale, permitting a greater expence in work- 
inanfhip, confequfntly draws about the pref? 
many individuals, becaufe they have, in a good 
falary, a view of the rpeans of becon^ing pro- 
prietors or traders j. 

The 

* Gazettes are (ingularly multiplied in the United States. 
They will become flilliDore fo with an increafe of population, 
and this is an advantage,, for they are what that excellent pa- 
triot pr. Jebb called then), f' Sentinels which watch aver 
" public liberty and the prefervation of truth." 

t However^ confiderable works are fometimes printed ih 
the United Statef, and of which the edition is czvefi^ly enough* 
porrefted. — I have feen, for inftance, the Memoirs in Quarto 
pf the Academies of Bdllon and Philadelphia, of the laft year, 

^hicb 
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The furnifhing of books of fcience and 
amufement muft therefore make a conliderable 
objeft of importation into the United States. 
It is for France to appropriate to herfelf this 
commerce, and to encourage the imprefiion of 
Jlngli(h books. Our workmanship being cheaper 
than that of England, and the Enghfli making ufc 
of our paper, our binding being lefs cxpenfive, 
why (hould not all the books in which the Ame* 
jicans ftand in need of be printed in France ? 

It will be faid that we do not enjoy the li-r 
berty of the prefs, — be it fo : — But it is only 
with refpcdt to gur books* ; for undoubtedly 

thQ 

V/Ti'ch proves at the fame time that free America is not fo- 
totally without typographical eftablifliments, and that the ir>- 
hfibitants are not all fuch idiots as a prejudiced German 
dreamed they were, 

* Under the rtign of Louis XI V.- whofe ambition extend- 
ed to every thing, it was ferioufly attempted to make the 
French language univcrfal. This abfurd pretenfion was ridi- 
culoufly fupportcd by the tyranny exercifed upon books and 
authors. This tyranny could not but produce bad ones, and 
confequently difguft fir;ingers. Happily fume judicious men 
bad the courage to make facrifTces, and to get their works 
printed abroad. It is thefe prohibited books v\hich have en- 
riched the French language and increafcd the reputation of 
French literature. What authors are heard quoted in every 
country? RoufTcau, Voltaire, Helvctius, Montefquicu, &c. 

that 
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the adminiftration does not pretend to extend 
its coercive principles to books written in fo- 
reign languages ; it would not attain its end, 
feeing that it does not do it with. refpe<5l ta 
French books ^ ; and by this impolitical rigour 
France would be deprived of a lucrative ar- 
ticle of commerce, certain, and of continu'il in- 
creafe. 

The Dutch, fo a6live and vigilant i;i i'/^^-rli]^ 
the rifing "branches of commerce, have r m" a 
long time fpeculated on books in the United 
States: many bibles and bboks of prayer, for 
the ufe of the Americans, are printed in Hol- 
land. Lord Sheffield is obliged to acknow- 






^ that, is,tpi fay, men wHo have been patriotic enough to violate 
the tyrant's laws of the prefs. 

* So that even more than half of the lihrarles in Fratfce 
are cbmpafed of French bock«, printed abroad, for which" there 
are two caufcs— ^the cfaeapncfs and goddnefs of the books ; tbb 
otfavo leaf printed, is commonly fold in Switzerland to the 
public at nine deniers or a fol, and it coils thfee or fcAir fols 
in France. Prohibited books are fold at Paris at the fame 
price as. books permitted, which proves the dearnefs of Frenck 
printing —For to the original price of prohibited books^ there 
mull be added the cxpences of carriage, rifks of entry, the 
commiflions of difierent agerjts, &c* ; wiih refpe^Sl to the good^ 
nefs of the works, the bed, as I have already obferved, arc 
printed abroad : Hclvetius has faid with reafon, " On ne dit la 
Vifite^ que dans Us Uvrts^ frok'tb^s^ on ment dans Us avtres/* 

ledge. 
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ledge, that printing in Holland is by far more 
theap than that of England^ and of courfc mtift 
have the preference. They will fome day ex-* 
tend this commerce to claflical books ^* 
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gALT. 

This article^ (b neceflary to the Amcrid^tl5| 
and fo abundaot in France, muft not be forgot- 
ten in the enun;ieration of commodities to be.im*^ 
ported intp America* The Anaericans will fqt 
a long time be obliged to get it from Europe ; 
not that they have no fait marflies upon the . 
O^afls, and fait pits in the interior parts of the 
country; but thcfe marflies, thefe fait pits^ 
mufl: have hands to work them ; and hands are 

♦ A man of letters, who had remarked th^ dcarnefs of Eng* 
li(h books in France^ and how difficult it was to get them 
from England, thought of getting the beft Englifh works re* 
printed in Paris ;'— this was a fpeculation really patriotic- 
he abandoned it after having got a few volumes reprinted, pro<* 
bably becaufe the confumption in France was not great 
enough, and that of England was not open to him. He might 
at prefent revive it, independent America prcfents a great 
opening to him. 

better 
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better employed ia the United States *. The 
I'alt exported from Europe will for this reafoa 
be *i long time cheaper than that of America-} 
—moreover, its freight will coft but little, as 
veffels coming from Europe may be ballafted 
with it. The Americans ought to give thq 
preference to French fait ; it is lefs (harp, lc6 
corrofivc, and poffefles a better quality for hlt^ 
ing, than any other European fait. 

The three millions of inhabitants which the 
United States contain at prefent, are fuppofed 
to confume fixty million pound weight of fait, 
without reckoning that which is given to cat- 
tle, and that employed in falting provifions; of 
which great quantity is confumed in the United 
States, and with which they will carrj on a 
commerce more and more coniiderable : I will 
not at prefent go into a calculation of the im- 
menfe riches which the furnifliing of made (alt 
to foreign population, continually incrcafinjj, 
would produce to France. I ought to guard 
again ft exaggerations : but it may not be im- 

♦ Salt, during the late war, was very dear in America, it 
was worths rwcnty tiaics its ordinary price — The deprivation 
of this article was very fenilbly felt by the Americans, who 
conitmie much falted prgvifion, and give a great quantity 
af I'Jt (u thw'ir cuttle. 

proper 
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proper to obferve that a confiderablc part of the 
States of the North will never make any fait* 
It is therefore poffible that French fait may 
have a preference among them, as being cheaper 
and more within their reach: the population of 
thcfe States will be more rapid than that of the 
Others, and the commerce more varied and ex- 
tcnfive. 

SECTION XV. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CATA* 
LOGUE OF FRENCH IMPORTATIONS INTO 
THE UNITED STATES* 

I will extend no further the lift of articles, 
which French commerce may furnifti to the 
United States : there arc many others which I 
omit, becaufe the bounds of my work will not 
permit me to examine any more than the prin- 
cipal ones. 

. * If faith be given to the calculations cf Lord 
Sheffield, and of other political writers, it ap- 
pears that the amount of the exportations of 
Great Britain into free America was, upon an 
average, calculated upon three years, taken 
before 1773, near three millions fterling,^ up- 
wards of fevcnty-two millions of livres tour- 

nois. 
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nois. How much will it increafe in following 
the progreflion of population, and clearing of 
lands ? It is efpecially for this future ftate of 
things that France ought to prepare her 
means. 

Let it be alfo obferved, that this commerce 
employed feveu or eight hundred veffels, and 
about ten thoufand failors. 

Ought France to let flip fo important a com- 
merce, and a means fo natural of fupporting her 
marine ? For without commerce there can be 
no marine. Has not (lie, in the richnefs of her 
foil, in a variety of her manufadurcs, in the 
low price of her workmanfliip,, in the induflry 
and tafte of her inhabitants, in her population, 
and in the fituation of her ports, an infinity of 
means, fufficient to eftablifli in America a folid 
and extenfive commerce ? It muft be continu- 
ally repeated, that if it be wifhed that peace 
fliould reign upon the earth, the words prefer- 
ence and competitiony which are frequently fig- 
nals of difcord, muft be u{ed with circumfpec- 
tion. Why fhould there be any jealoufy with 
refpeA to this commerce? In the courfe of 
time, independent America will offer a field 
wide • enough for all the European manufacr 
tures. 

Vol.. II. N CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE ARTICLES WHICH INDEPENDENT 
AMERICA MAY FURNISH IN RETURN FOR 
IMPORTATIONS FROM FRANCE. 

ARRLVED at this part of my work, I 
cannot do better than confign to it the 
letter addreffed by M. de Calonne to Mr. Jef- 
ferfon, Minifter Plenipotentiary from the Unit- 
ed States of America. 



LETTER 

ADDRESSED TO M. JEFFERSON, MINISTER PLENIPOTENTI- 
ARY FROM THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 
COURT OF FRANCE. 

Fontainbleau, 22d Odlobcr, 1786. 
SIR, 

The King's intention being to favour as much 

as poflible the commerce of the United States, 

I have the honour to communicate to you 

• feme difpofitions made for that purpofe. 

7 By 
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By a letter of the 9th of January, 1784, to 
the Marquis de la Fayette, I informed him, 
that inftead of two free ports, promifed by the 
treaty to the United States, the king had deter- 
mined to grant them four, which has been ef* 
fedted ; and I promifed him to confider the cuf- 
toms and duties on importation and exportatioa 
which Ihackle commerce ; obferving to him, 
that thefe objefts required confiderable applica- 
tion ; they have not yet been completed. By 
another letter, I informed the Marquis, that his 
Majefty had fuppreffed the duties on the exporta- 
tion of brandy, a mcafure which he hoped would 
be ufeful to American commerce ; I aflured him 
alfo, that the duties' of the king and admiralty, 
payable by an American veflel on its arrival in 
a port of France, (hould be diminifhed ; and af- 
terwards that fuch of them as remained, (hould 
be reduced to a fingle duty, to be regulated ac- 
cording to the number of mafts or draught of 
water, and not according to the too uncertain 
eftimation of gauging. This reduftion requires 
an exaft knowledge of all the duties received ia 
the ports, and as they are of various fpecies, the 
ftate which I ordered to be drawn up of them 
has not yet been given in. 

You know, Sir, the king has charged a par- 
N 2 ticular 
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ticular committee, to examine our commercial 
connexions with the United States, and that 
the Marquis de la Fayette has laid before it a 
projeft analogous to the ideas contained in your 
letter to the Count de Vergehiics: but you 
muft perceive, how imprudent it would be to 
hazard, by a change of fyftem, the produce of 
a branch of revenue, which amounts to twen-. 
ty-eight millions of livres, without failing upon 
any obje£l of the firft neceffity. After an am- 
ple difcuffion of every thing which might at 
prefent favour the importation of tobacco from 
America to France, it has been decreed, not 
that the agreement made with Mr, Morris 
fhould be departed from, but that, after the ex- 
piration of it, no other of the fame import 
fhould be made} and that in the mean time 
the Farmers General fhould be obliged to pur- 
chafe annually about fifteen thoufand hogflieads 
of American tobacco, coming direftly from the 
United States in French or American fhips, at 
the fame prices as ftipulated in the conlra<3: 
made with Mr. Morris. 

You will recolleft. Sir, that whilft the de- 
mands which had been made for whale oil were 
under confideration, the Marquis de la Fayette 
made a private arrangement with M. Sangrain, 

permitting 
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permitting him to receive as much of that arti- 
cle as fliould amount to eight hundred thoufand 
livres tournois, and that I had granted paffports 
to exempt this firft quantity from all duties 
whatfoever, M. Sangrain made afterwards an 
agreement with the merchants of Bofton for 
whale oil, to the amount of four hundred thou- 
fand livres a year, for fix years, for which his 
Majefty has promifed the fame favours as en- 
joyed by the Hanfe towns. 

This manner having lately been examined 
under a more general point of view, the admi- 
nidration, to which the committee has made 
its report conformable to the requeft of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, and to your opinion, re- 
lative to the entire abolition of all duties on oils, 
has difcovered that it cannot confent to it for . 
the prefent, on account of engagements entered 
into with other powers. All that could be 
done was to infure, for ten years, whale oil, 
fpermaceti, and every thing comprehended un- 
der thefe denominations, coming from the 
United States in French or American (hips, the 
lame favours and moderation of duties as are 
enjoyed by the Hanfe towns. 

His Majefty hopes commercial connexions 
between the United States and France will 

N 3 become 
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become extenfive enough to engage him to con- 
tinue the efFedt of this provifionary decifion; 
and as it has been obferved in the committee, 
that a confiderable duty was paid upon the 
making of the moft favoured whale oils, and 
even upon national ones, his Majefty confents 
to abolifti this duty with refpeft to the former, 
and upon fpermaceti coming immediately from 
the United States in French and American^ 
fhips; fo that fpermaceti and thefe oils will 
have to pay, for ten years to come, no more than 
feven livres ten fols, and the ten fols per pound, 
for all manner of duty ; the laft augmentation 
of ten fols per pound to ceafe in 1790. 

It has been determined to gain particular in^- 
formation upon the confumption in France 
of' rice from Carolina, and that encouragement 
fhould be given to the exportation of that ar- 
ticle. 

Upon the reprefentations which have been 
made, touching the confiderable duties paid on 
the entry of pot a(h and pearl afh, as well as 
relative to thofe of beaver fkins and fur, and raw 
hides, his Majefty has fuppreffed all the duties 
on pot afh, — on the fur and Ikins of beavers, — 
and on hides, coming raw froni the United 
States, on board American or French veffels.. 

He 
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He will alfo confider of proper encouragements 
to be given to every article of the Ikiri and fur 
trade. 

His Majefty has equally confented to free 
from all duties mafts and yards of every fpe- 
cies, red cedar, green oak, in (hort, all tim- 
ber proper for the conftrudion of veffels, coin- 
ing from the United States in French or Ame- 
rican fliips. 

The committee having alfo reprefented, that 
there was a duty of five per cent, upon the pur- 
chafe of veffels built abroad, and that this duty 
was prejudicial to the fale of American veffels, 
his Majefty has taken this into his confidera- 
tion, and exempted the purchafe of all fhips, 
which (hall be- proved to have been conftru6led 
in the United States, from every duty of the 
kind. 

Trees, fmall ftirubs, and feeds of trees alfo, 
pay high duties, which his Majefty has agreed 
to aboliOi upon fuch as (hall be fent from the 
United States to France, on board French or 
American (hips. 

It having been reprefented, that the State of 
Virginia had ordered arms for its militia to be 
made in France, it has been determined, that 
the prohibitions which have hitherto hindered 

N 4 the 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICA, 



I WILL treat but of a few of the articles 
which America furnifhes, on account of the 
attention which they all merit. 



SECTION I. 

TOBACCO. 

. Of all the articles which France may pro- 
cure from the United States, tobacco is the moft 
important one to the inhabitants of the two 
countries. If it cannot be claffcd with our 
moft urgent neceflities, it follows them fo clofe, 
that excepting cafes wherein the ufe of it ex- 
cites difguft, the deprivation of it ordinarily 
difcovers the laft degree of mifery. 

We muft not be furprifed at its general ufe. 
The man greedy of fenfations, has found one 

lively 
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lively enough in tobacco : it is perhaps the only 
one which he can enjoy at pleafure without in- 
juring his health, diminifliing his ftrength, or 
fulpending his work or meditations. Tobacco 
awakens the mind agreeably, and obfervers who 
have remarked the innocent pleafure, the fpe- 
cies of inftantaneous comfort, which a little to- 
bacco procures to a poor man, borne down by 
the weight of afflidlion, have always wifhed 
that fo fimple an enjoyment fhould be improved 
and become lefs and lefs expenfive ; and they 
cannot refleft without horror on the crime of 
that fifcal induftry, which, hardened by mono- 
poly to increafe its. profits, adulterates fnufF lb 
much, as to make it pernicious to health. 

The cohfumption of tobacco muft therefore 
become more and more -conliderable, and the 
commerce of this leaf, already very important, 
cannot be decreafcd but by the diminution of 
its cultivation; which the policy of America 
will never permit. 

The cultivation of tobacco is by no means 
proper for the European States, which have ac- 
quired population enough to apply another kind 
of cultivation to all their good lands. 

It is true the Alfaciens cultivate a little to- 
bacco, and they boaft of it ; but they would 

make 
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make a greater profit if they cultivated their 
lands for provifions. This experience is deci- 
five for France, where none pf thofe rich lands 
exift which are fo well known in America. 
It is therefore the intereft of France to get to- 
bacco from abroad, but it muft be paid for by 
her manufadtures : fhe may enjoy this advan- 
tage more fully with free America than with 
any other country. I will not repeat the rea- 
fons of it ; I will obferve only, that the free 
Americans, having an immenfe extent of lands 
which cannot be cleared but in the courfe of 
feveral centuries, muft h^ve, for a long time 
to come, tobacco to fend to Europe, fince this 
produdlion pays with ufury the expences of 
clearing. 

It is true, that the cultivation of tobacco in 
America muft be farther and farther from the 
fea, and that the expences of carriage may be- 
come confiderable. 

But different confiderations place this epocha 
at a diftance; firft, in cultivating tobacco in 
none but abfolute new lands, the cultivation is 
much lefs expenfive, and the produce confider- 
ably more abundant ; confequently it will coft 
much lefs in a new foil than when the foil re- 
quires more labour and manure. Secondly, 

America, 
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America, interfedled in every diredlion by rivers 
and lakes, hjis infinite refourccs for rendering 
water carriage every where eafy, and confe- 
quently never cxpeniive. It is eafy to multi- 
ply canals, and confequently communications : 
no part of the world is fo much favoured in this 
refpeft as America. Thirdly, The banks of 
the Ohio and the Mifliffippi offer immenfe 
lands to be cleared ; the Ohio falls into the 
Mifliffippi^ which falls in its turn into the fea : 
thefe two rivers are almoft every where navi- 
gable, and the lands penr them produce already 
excellent tobacco, and will continue to do fo 
for a long time*. Fourthly, If the price of 

* It is impofliblc to view, without indignation, that narrow 
policy of Spain, which would (hut out the Americans from all 
communication with the fca by the Mifliffippi. How is it, 
that (he cannot perceive, that her mercantile interefts invite 
her, on the contrary, to favour this navigation, by ercfling 
ftore houfes upon the banks of this river near to its mouth i 
Is (he ignorant of the advantages of dcpofitories ? And with 
rcfpeft to her political intereft, is there a greater one for her 
in thefe countries, than to make herfelf immediately ncceflary 
to American eftablifliments, within the reach of the Ohio? 
Muft (he wait till they adopt other means ? What will be 
gained by creating difcontent among a free people ? If it be 
wifhed that thefe people (hould not become powerful, they 
muft be deftroyed ; and if this barbarity belongs not to the 
eighteenth century, it is neceflary to make friends of them. 
Expedients in politics: are childifli and vain. 

8 tobacco 
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tobacco fhould be increafed, France would not 
feel the difference, if the free Americans, pre- 
ferring the culture, continued to want Euro- 
pean manufaftures, and gave the preference to 
thofe of France. According to this fyftem, 
the exchange of merchandize, manufadlured in 
France for the produdions of the foil of Ame- 
rica, may be ftill made with advantage, if even 
thefe produftions were fold in France below 
the fir(]l coft in America. We have long feen 
the French commerce of the Levant produce 
great profits, although tlxe merchandize brought 
in return was fold at a lefs price in France 
than it coft at the place where it was produc- 
ed. This circumftance flill exifts. 

Therefore the fpeculation, moft to the inter- 
cft of France, is to take as much tobacco as (he 
can confume from the Americans, and pay for 
it with her manufactures *. 

* The tobacco leaf, of which the farmers general had the 
entire monopoly, or exdufive fale, produced to the king a clear 
nett revenue, annually, of between twenty-eight and twenty* 
nine millions of livres. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IL 

FISHERIES, WHALE OIL, &C. SPERMACETI 
CANDLES. 

Among the articles of fubfiftence which na- 
ture has liberally given to men, fifli is one of 
the moft abundant, the moft eafy to be procur- 
ed, and the moft proper to preferve their health 
and ftrength *. By what fatal privilege is this 
food confined in France almoft to the rich ? 
Why does not fifli abound in all places, where 
this tribute of the fea can be received in its ori- 
ginal ftate, and without being charged with the 
expences of too long a carriage ? Since it is fo 
well known, that it is advantageous to a ftate, 
and to every clafs of citizens, to procure an 
abundance and a variety of eatables, let them 
come from where they will, or of whatever 

* Such is the powerful influence on population, of the 
abundance of articles of fubfiftence, and efpecially that of fi(h» 
that it is principally to this article of life that the empire of 
China owes the incredible number of its inhabitants. 

nature 
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nature they be, provided they be cheap and 
wholcfome ; why is this political rule departed 
from, with refpeft to fifli, to that aliment 
which nature produces every where with fuch 
fecundity ? Whatever may be the motives 
which may repel it, by an overcharge of duties, 
they can proceed from nothing but a culpable 



Ignorance. 



Fully convinced of the benefit which mufi: 
refult to mankind from an abundance of provi- 
Cons, and from the facility of producing this 
abundance, in receiving from each nation the 
fuperfluity which nature has given it, I ftiall 
take great care not to copy the narrow fyftem 
of Lord Sheffield with refpe£t to fiflieries. — 
His Lordfhip agrees, that the independent Ame- 
ricans have, for the great fifhery, natural ad- 
vantages, with which it is impoflible for the 
Europeans to contend. 

In fad, the Americans are near that part of 
the Atlantic where great fifli abound; therefore 
their fifhery muft be lefs expenfive to them. 
If accidents happen, they are foon repaired; 
all their operations are more prompt and fure; 
having a better knowledge of thefe fcas, they 
are expofed to lefs rifks than Europeans : final- 
ly, their proximity to the fiflieries, aflures them 

provifions 
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|3rovifions more frefli*, and puts it in their 
power to renew them more frequently ; con- 
fcquently their fifliermen enjoy more conftant 
health, and have older officers and Tailors among 
them : thcfe are ineftimable advantages to Ame* 
rica. 

The Englifli have very few of thefe advan* 
tages ; the French fcarcely any.— ^But ought 
We to conclude with Lord Sheffidd, from this 
order of things^ that American fiQi fhould be 
charged with duties, in order to fupport the 
national fi(hery, againft this competition ; the 
nature of things dictates to France more wife 
and advantageous means..-^Fi(h is nourifliing^ 
*— whatever is nourifliing is prolific : if the 
Americans fifli at lefs expence than the Freoch^ 
fo much the better for the laft ; fifh will be 
more abundant, and at a lower price in France^ 
Let France open her ports ; the Americans will 
bring fifli into them, and will pay themfelves 
with either the produdions of the foil of France, 

♦ Such is the advantage of the Amerioans, that they fur- 
nifli provifions to the fcdentary f.fiieries of the Englifli. Ac-*- 
cording to Colonel Champiofi, the provifions of Europe are 
more dear, and not fo good ; the difference in favour of the 
Americans is in the proportion ot four to fcven j and it can- 
not be otherwife* 

Vol. II. O or 
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or of her induftry ; and the population to which 
this abundance and cheapnefs arc favourable 
will increafe the produftions of French induf- 
try. 

Moreover, it is neceffary, cither to renounce 
exterior romraerce, or to confcnt that there 
fliall be fomething to exchange on both fides- 
To wi{b to eftablifh and encourage a com- 
merce with a foreign nation, and not to leave 
it to the care of furnifhing that which it col- 
ledls with the greateft facility, is a manifeft 
contradiftion. The enlightened policy of com- 
merce is not to invade all the branches of it, 
but to do nothing but that which can be done 
better and cheaper than any other. Therefore, 
lince the Americans have fifh on their coafts, 
fince they are in the neighbourhood of New- 
foundland, leave to their induftry that branch 
which nature has given to them in preference ; 
let us not difpute it with them; firft, becaufe 
it would be in vain to do it, and in the next 
place, becaufe France may reap, without fifh- 
ing, more advantageoufly the fruit of the Ame- 



rican fifheries. 



*' But," fays Ijord Sheffield, •' failors muft 
*' be found for the navy ; and the fiftieries are 
^' the nurferies for them ; therefore, the fi(h- 



** erics 
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^* erics mufl: be fupportecj ; and no fifh con- 
*' fumed but that which we take ourfelves; on 
*' which account premiums are neceflary." 

There is no doubt but lailors are formed In 
the fiflieries, but it is not in throwing nets or 
hooks, in curing or preparing fi(hj that this 13 
done; it is by a frequent and long exercife on board 
veflels in laborious manoeuvres, in living, fo to 
fpeak, among rocks, and in feas, which the vi- 
cinity or nearncfs of oppofite coafts makes con- 
tinually dangerous : now this exercife of vigi-i^ 
lance, agility, and intelligence, is performed by 
the failor in coafting and fiftiing on the coafta 
of his own country. Let coafting be frequent, 
and let not this fifhery be difcouragcd in France^ 
and it will not be neceflaryj in order to form 
iailors, to fend them fo far to take fifh, which, 
they cannot bring to Europe without great ex^ 
pence : by which the confumption is confe- 
quently limited, and which deprives us of the 
ineftimable advantage of receiving in abundance, 
that which the independent Americans can take 
at much lefs expence. 

Without doubt the exercife of the fi(herie$ 
of the North forms intrepid failors ; and this 
painful life muft be confented to. But when 
nature has placed men in a climate where they 

O t have 
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have but a few fteps to make to the interior of 
the country*, to find an occupation exempt 
from dangers and lefa fatiguing; when they can 
get their bread upon land, under k clear and 
calm (ky, if he reafons, how will he be engag- 
ed to truft his life to boards, ai>d to brave icy 
feas, to expofe himfelf during the fineft months 
in the year to perpetual ftorms, which aflail 
thefe fifhing banks, fo frequently ftained, by 
means of the moft fatal errors, with European 
blood? 

It will be anfwered, by premiums +, by pri- 
vileges, 

• The French 'fifh but a part of the year ; moft of the 
fifhertnen arc day labourers, employed on land, which they 
leave in the month of February, and return to it in July. 

+ England gives confiderable premiums to her fiihermen. 
—But the rnconvcniences and abufes of the firft premiums^ 
render them of no effeiS. Thefe abufes are chiefly as follows ; 
The fifhing vefl«l muft goto a certain port; the equipage 
muft pafs in review before the Officers of the Cuftoms; the 
(hip muft complete her cargo, or remain three months at fea 
to do it : — {o that if in the firft week (he procured nine-tentbs 
of it, (lie would be obliged to keep the fea for the other tenth. 
The (hip can take no inftruments but thofe proper for the 
fifherV) to which the premium is applied; the cargo cannot be 
difcharged but in a certain port; there are general formalities 
to be obferred with refpe^i to the fait which {he carries out 
and brings home ; the owners are expofed to vexations from 
Cuftoin-*hoiife Officers, to law fuits which they are obliged to 

carry 
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vileges, and by prohibitions or overcharges of 
duties, which arc equivalent to prohibitions on 
foreign induftry. 

But it muft not be forg-otten, that articles of 
fubfiftence are here in queftion, that thofc forc- 
ed means make thenn dearer, that their con- 
fumption is then limited, and their effefl re- 
trained; that in forcing nature in this manner, 
is doing it at the expencs of population, for by 
this barbarous regimen, men are deftroyed in- 
flead of being produced, whilft permiffion to 
bring into fca-ports the frfli of thofe who have 
nothing better to do than to take it would in- 
fallibly increafe population. 

Moreover, to whom are thefe premiums and 
all other favours, with which it is wiflied to 
combat the nature of things, diftributed ? Does 
the individual of whom it is intended to make 
a failor enjoy any advantage from them ? Let 
not men be deceived in this, they arc the prey 

carry on in courts of juftice, far from their rcfidence. — JuJge 
if a poor fifberman can expofc himfelf to thcfc inconvenieii- 
cles ; this is what has caufed fifheries to decline, efpecially 
thofe of Scotland.— -It is what has given fo much afcendancy 
to the Dutch, who have no premiums. It is that which htis 
rendered premiums ufeiefs. Other Governments adopt this 
method of giving premiums: the fame difficulties arc attached 
to them» ^nd yet people are afioniflied that things ^o not on 
better. 

03^ of 
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of the navigatftr, vy^ho goes not out of his cIqt^ 
fet but to walk about, j^nd whp direds his fteps 
fometimes toward the fea fide. He begins by- 
taking his own fhare, and be perfuaded that 
the >yages which he offers to thpfe whom he 
employs to condudt his perilous enterprize are 
parfimonioufly calculated : therefore the end is 
not attained. 

If there be an abfolute want of failors whp 
have pafTed their noviciate about the Banks qf 
Newfoundland^ and in .the North feas, there is 
a more fimple and fure means, lefs expenfive, 
and what is more important, one which is ex- 
empt from deftruftive confequences, to fortp 
fhem. Choofe from honeft families young, 
robuft, and intelligent rpen ; infure to them a 
perfbnal recpmpenfe if, after a certain number 
of voyages on board fiflijng veffels, they bring 
certificates of good behaviour, and of experience 
acquired by pradicc. Oblige them to go on 
board veflTels belonging to nations or cities, to 
which thefe difficult fiftieries are a neceflary re- 
foxirce. It is there they will acquire real 
knowledge. Thefe^ added afterwards to failors 
exercifed in tlie coalling and in the fifheries oi^ 
their own coafts, will form for the navy expe- 
fienced failors. 

If'^hale oil belongs tp the fifheries : it is ano- 
ther 
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thef great article of commerjce with the United 
States. All oil of this denomiaatioii is not 
}»roduced by whales only; great quantities of it 
is drawn fronn feals, and other fpecies of fi(h. 

The ufe of this oil is much reftrained in 
France*: that of the white of the whale, and 
of which luch fine candles are made, is little 
kiK)wn there. The ufe of oil will become 
more generaL 

Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that found poli- 
cy makes it neccflary that the Englilh Ihould 
prohibit, or at lead difcoarage by duties, Ame- 
rican oil. It was with this idea that the go- 
vernment of England impofed a duty of four 
hundred and fifty livrcs tournois per ton on oils 
imported by the independent Americans, to fa- 
vour th^ oils of Canada and Nova Scotia. 

This rigour (hould make this produ<9:;on, 
which has been hitherto profcribed, received in 
France. The introduction of it is fo much the 
more neccflary, as the French whale fiflicry is 
ruined. Bayou, formerly celebrated for this 
lifhery, has abaudpned it; Dunkirk, which con- 

* By ftatcments which defer ve fomc faith it appc?,r«i, th?.t 
in 1 784. the Importation into France of whale- oil, and that of 
other fizh tnken by the French, was 1,610,6-9 lb. — Foreiga 
oil 2.748,0991b. Portugal furnifhed alinoft half of ihe lad. 

O 4 tinucs 
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tinues to fit out veflels, furniflies but little of 
this oil, and at a very high price. 

Whether the French go to the North, or 
towards Brafil, they will labour under a dilad* 
vantage i-r-^Without afylum in cafe of misfor-r 
tune, their navigation is, always longer and 
more expenfive than that of other nations which 
carry on a wLule fifl^icry. It is therefore more 
to the advantage of France to receive American 
oil, and to pay for it with her wines and ma- 
nufaftures. 

The French government foon perceived the 
neceffity of receiving the oils of A merica. Ha4 
not this been done, an emigration of American 
fifliermcn into Canada and Nova Scotia would 
have been the confequence. This was near 
happening, fomc time after the peace, in the 
Jfland of Nantucket. In defpair on feeing the 
ports of England fliut, and not knowirig where 
to fell their oils, which alone fuppUed all their 
wants, the inhabitants had rcfolved to emigrate 
to Nova Scotia, when, on the moment of de- 
parture, they received a letter fron? the Marquis 
de la Fayttte, whpm they juftly looked upon as 
their patron and father. He perfuadcd them \o 
be patient until the French government fhould 
(upprefs or reduce the duties pa oils, vy^hich 

have 
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have been reduced for a limited time ; but dur- 
ing this time the independent Americans are to 
enjoy, with refpeft to their oils, all the 
advantages given to the moft favoured nation*; 
and this favour, joined to ajl their other advan-^ 
tages, cannot fail to give them a great fuperio* 
rity in this branch of commerce, as beneficial , 
to France as to them. 

The white of the whale muft be added, and 
the candles made with this fubftance ; they arc 
known by the naaie of fpermaceti candles, and 
ferve inftead of very fine bougies or wax cau- 
dles. The American Colonies exported of them, 
according to Lord Sheffield, to the amount of 
five hundred thoufand livrcs tournois, in the 
years 1768, 1769, and 1770, calculating thefc 
candles at thirty-two fols a pound. It is pro* 
bable, that tbefe would be better made ia 
France. 

• Such are the duties on whale oil, &c. paid in France, aCf- 
^ording to the tarifs of 1664, and 1667 ; whale bone, cut an^ 
prepared by the French, thirty fols per cv/t. fins three livrcs 
per cwt. a barrel of oil of five hundrcJ pounds weight, three 
jivres.-— fWhale bone from foreign fiflicries, pays in the firft 
inftance, nineteen livres, in the fecond, thirty livres, and 
fwelve livres in Jhe third. The Hanfe Towns pay nine livres 
in the firft inftance, and feven livres ten fols in the third. — It 
^ (ills )aft 4ut^ which the Aq^erican oils now paj. 

SECTION 
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SECTION nu 

CORN^ FLOUR, &C. 

I'orcigii corn and flour enter Fnnce on 
pdViDg a duty too inconfiderable to make any 
fenfible increafe in their price. The principles 
laid down in the preceding article, with refpedl 
to articles of fubliftence, muft be adopted for 
the commodities of corn and flour. 

The corn merchant, the moft ufcful of all 
merchants (whatever the vulgar, who, from a 
want of information, confounds a dealer in corn 
with a monopolifer, may think of him), fears 
aibitrc^ry exceptions, fudJen prohibitions, and 
unexpefted ftrokes of authority. This ftate of 
uncertainty prevents the foUd eftablifiiment of 
the true fyilcm of liberty, whence refult innu- 
merable inconveniencies, which no other fyf- 
tern would bring on provided it were fixed, 
and that it afforded a certain bafis of calcula- 
tion. 

But how could a legiflation for corn be form- 
ed which fhould not be one of liberty, and 
which (hould neverthelefs afford a )ike bafis? 

TWs 
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Thi^ is impoffible : feeking, firft of all, the pari- 
ticular rules for every cafe, when) thefe are of 
a nature not to be forefeen, is feeking for ^ 
chimera. 

Not to fall into contradidion it is neceflarjr 
to choofc between arbitrary power and liberty. 
— But that which is arbitrary prefcnts nothing 
but a perfpective which is naturally difcourag- 
ing. No property is fafe under this, lyftem : 
when it exifts, the merchant and the cultivator 
are obliged to hazard their property in a lottery, 
of which the chicnneries cannot be calculated ; 
for it is neceflliry to forefee the falfe informa- 
tions, errors, and manoeuvres, of an intereft dif- 
ferent from their own, and even from that of 
the public, the attempts of power, &c. ; and if 
all thefe confulerations ought to enter into the 
elements of their calculations, how can they 
found hopes on fuch a variable bafis ? 

Liberty confiding, on the contrary, in the 
choice which every one may make of that 
which is mofl: agreeable to him, according to 
the circumftances of the moment. This is a 
general rule; it is applicable to every cafe, and 
the hope of gain is always accompanied by the 
dccifive certainty that an individual Will be 
fnafler of all his induftry, and of combining his 

fpccuUtioiiS 
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fpecutations according to cixcumftaiiccs, which 
human power cannot govern. 

From this demonftrated truth, that in every 
ftate of circumftances, the iirft thing needful 
to the co^'T^nierce of grain is a fixed rule, re- 
fults the neceflity of embracing the fyftem of 
liberty, and of protecting it in its fullefl: extent, 
without oppoling any rcftrlflive conditioii*. 

Governn^cnts ihould be determined by the 
neceffity alone of thio fixed rule, if the ryftcin 
of liberty was not even deuionllrated to be the 
bcft in every refpeft. But tliis fyftem is more- 
over the moft certain prefervativ-e ag.:inll: the 
alternatives of ruinous abundance, and fcarcity 
ftill more ruinous, which are both caiaLv.itics, 
wherever imports are confiderable. 

Lord Sheffield obferves, that Europe, not be- 
ing conftantly under the neceflity of recurring 
to American corn, the United States cannot put 
corn and flour into the clals of production?, 
which found an cflential and durable con^- 

♦ The Englifll fometimcs prohibit importation or cxpor^ 
tation. — But it niuft be obferved, th;it the English previoufly 
fix the price of corn, which determines prohibitions. This 
is therefore a fixed law, and which, confcquciuly, deranges not 
fpp^ulators like an arbitrary la\y. 

3 mercc. 
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mcrce *. Lord Sheffield is miftaken. It is a 
t;ruth, which every man of obfervation is ac- 
quainted with, that not a year comes forward 
' without (hewintjj that focne one or more nations 
in Europe are in want of corn- This want of 
grain therefore being occafionally extended to 
all Europe, France ought to be anxious to bc- 
c<^me the magazine of it, (ince England was fo 
formerly. Therefore it would be advantageous 
to conftruA in the free ports opened to the Unit- 
ed States commodious •depofitories to receive 
and pr^(erve American corn. By this means 

* We have no fimple cxprcffion in France forftapk c^im^ 
mc:Jitlei\ words by which the Englifli term thofe forts of pro* 
due) ions of foil or tnduftry, (o naturalized as to form an efTcn- 
tial part of national riches, and of which the commerce is 
favoured by great cftablifhmcnts, fuch as public buildings, de- 
pofitorie^, and places or markets, delKned to thefe productions^ 
Thefe are called the Jlaple^ whence the exprefEony?^^/f com* 
incdlties was naturally fonned< 

We have not, like the Englifli, the happy liberty of making 
words: thtrir language beco:nes more rich, ihcir elocutioa 
rapiJ, and we lofe ourfelves in long circumlocutions, to de- 
fcribe a thing of which \vc want the name ; an inconvenience 
more pernicious to in{lru(3ion than is believed. This re- 
mark is not at prefent ill timed : it is to thofe who conduct 
affjirs, who live among them, whofe vocation it is to treat there- 
on, to create words which e.xpl.iin then) clearly and prupcrly, 

corn 
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corn would be always ready to be tranfportcd 
to the place where the beft price was to be had 
for it* Thefc free ports being depofitories 
where articles neceflary to the United States 
would be colleded, the commerce of corn 
would thereby acquire a continuation advanta- 
geous to the two nations: — advantageous to 
America, becaufe the certainty of a place of 
depofit, fafe and little expenfive, would caufe 
grain to be fent more frequently ; advantage- 
ous to France, becaufe, befides the continual 
pofleflion of an important commodity, and 
which would guarantee it from every manoeu- 
vre of interior monopoly, thefe depofitories 
would furnifli the means of a coafting trade, 
almoft continual, from the north of France to 
the fartheft part of the Mediterranean. 

France does not grow all the corn (he 
confumes*; flie is obliged to get it from the 
north, from Sicily, and the coafts of Africa ; 

* This IS a fa»3, though contrary to the common opinion* 
Another fa£l, which proves the neceflity of admitting corn at 
a low rate, fuch as the corn of America is, that ihree-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the province of Beaucc, which produces 
fuch fine corn, eat black bread and no otbcr^ and of which 
they have not even enough. What muft this fcardty be in 
other provinces where no. corn is grown i 

that 
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that of the United States ought to be more pro- 
per for her, for two realons : Firft, it muft be 
cheaper, being the produce of a cultivating peo- 
ple. Secondly, the people hate more various 
and general v^ants of frefli provifions than the 
Ibuthcrn countries of Europe, The American 
may receive wines, fine oils, and fruits of France, 
in exchange for his corn. The Neopolitan, the 
Sicilian, and the African, cannot be paid in the 
fame manner. 

Finally, there is another confideration favour- 
able to the importation of American corn : it 
may eafily arrive at Honfleur* ; there it may 
be ftored up, and undergo all the procefles ne- 
ceffary to its prefervation ; procefles which are 
become very (imple and little cxpenfive-j*. 

' Thefe 

♦ I i|uote Honfleur, bccaufe this port, from various cir- 
cumfiances, ufelefs to mention here, is deftined by nature to 
become the depofitory of a gr^at commerce, and that cfpe- 
clally of the United States with France. The projccl: of 
making it a free port has been under confideration ; and ir 
is to the greateft intereft of France that this projed Ihould be 
carried into execution. 

t Hiefe confift in nothinir but placing magazines in ths 
•pen air, opened to dry winds, and conftruited in fuch a 
manner as to be entirely removed. This operation, per- 
formed once a fortnight, in proper weather, needs only to be 
repeated a certain number of tirr.esj af:er which the corn 

mar 
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Thele eftablifliments would keep up a coiifidef* 
able quantity of foreign corn within the reach 
of the capital, a greater advantage than may 
be imagined. 

There are ftill other motives which ought to 
engage the French to encourage the importa- 
tion of American corn. They have need of 
it for the vaft magazines which the land and 
fea forces, and frequently fcarcity, oblige them 
to keep ftored. 

What (hould hinder Government from form- 
ing magazines of American corn in the French 
fugar iflands, which tempefts, conflagrations, 
and other unforefeen accidents, expofe fo fre- 
quently to famine, becaufe contrafted viftual- 
ling is carried on by monopolifers, who fend but 
little in order to fell dear ? 

may be left in a heap, without fear of its heating. Experi- 
ments of this kind have been carefully made. The method 
of preferving corn ufed at (jeneva may be quoted : The go- 
vern.Ticr.t has ellabliflied one of its greaicft revenues in the 
falc of corn to tlie people, and Its interefl has, confequently, 
led it to improve the art of preferving this commodity. Be- 
fides, in dcpofitorics deftined wholly to the corn dealers, the 
fame corn never remains long enough to render its preferva- 
tion difficult. 7'hcrc is fonie rcafon to believe that the fait 
air of the fea is favourable for it^ 

SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

MASTS, YARDS, AND OTHER TIMBER FOR THE 
NAVY* 

France, like other European ftates which 
have a royal navy and fleets of merchant (hips 
to keep in repair, imports timber from Livonia 
and Ruflia. This general magazine begins to 
be exhaufted ; the quality of its mads is not 
fo good as formerly. This commerce is, more- 
over, attended with the difadvantage to France 
of requiring confiderable remittances of money, 
without reckoning the inconveniences of a dan- 
gerous navigation, frequently interrupted by 
ice; alfo the competition of fcveral nations, 
which their proximity and many other circum- 
flances naturalize, fo to fpeak, in the ports and 
feas of the North ; advantages which the French 
cannot have. 

Thefe confiderations ought to determine 
France to turn her attention to the United 
States, to procure from them the timber necef- 
fary for her navy, and maft timber efpecially. 
There is but one objedion to this, and it arifes 
from prejudice. It is pretended in France, that 

Vol. II. P the 
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the quality of American timber is very much 
inferior to that of the Baltic. Some people go 
fo far as to maintain that it is improper for the 
conftrudtion of veffels. I have reafonto believe 
that this judgment is not only hafty, but dic- 
tated either by ignorance, or the partiality of 
perfons intereftcd in the Baltic timber. 

It is not in the laws of nature, that immenfe 
countries, whofe afpe£ts are as. varied as thofe 
of Europe can be, and in whofe foil there are 
the fame diverfities, fhould produce no timber 
but of a quality inferior to that of the timber 
of Europe. 

Better dircfted inquiries, and a more atten- 
tive examination, will foon deftroy this preju- 
dice againft the quality of American timber; 
a prejudice fo much the more difagreeable, as 
it would deprive the commerce between France 
and the United States of an article important 
to the two nations. 

If France will inform herfelf ferioufly of this 
matter, let her confult even the enemies of 
America; let her confult Lord Sheffield, fa 
moderate in his eulogiums, when it is neceflary 
to give them to the independent Americans. 
His Lordfliip fays exprefsly, " that the ncgo- 
** ciators of the treaty of peace, who have ceded 

"the 
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** the tenitory of Penobfcot, to the eaft of 
" Cafco bay, belonging to Great Britain, de- 
** ferve the fevered cenfure ; as this country 
*• produces, without contradidlion, the beft 
*• timber. The coaft,'* adds his Lordfliip, 
" is covered with timber proper for navigation 
** and other ufes, and in quantities fufficient to 
" the wants of Great Britain for centuries to 
*• come. The white pine, known in England 
" by the name of the Weymouth Pine, or 
" the Pine of New England, abounds in this 
^' territory ; it is inconteftably the beft for 
" mafts, and grows there to a prodigious 
*• height.'' 

This is confirmed to us by men who have 
travelled and refided in the United States. 
Thefe men affure us, that the States produce 
all kinds of timber of which we are in need, 
and that the white pine of the Connedicut, 
Penobfcot, and Kcnnebeck rivers is, at leaft, 
equal in quality to that of the north of Europe. 
The (hip-builders of Philadelphia efteem it fo 
much, that they begin to make ufe of it for 
fide planks above the furface of the water. 

Green oak, of which there are fuch fine fo- 
refts in Georgia, unites the moft precious qua- 
lities ; it may be procured from St. Mary's, 

P2 of 
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of a more confiderablc fcantling than that 
which comes from the Levant and the iflancT 
of Corfica ; it is compaft, the worms never at* 
tack ity and its duration is unequalled. The 
green oak of Carolina is the hardeft timber 
known ;-7the vcffcls built with it are of a very 
long duration. 



SECTION V. 
SKINS AND FURS. 

In this trade Lord Sheffield looks upon the 
United States as dangerous rivals to Canada ; 
and it is not without reafon that his lordfhip is 
of this opinion. 

The proximity of the great eftablifliments 
which the independent Americans form at pre- 
fent at Pitjburgh^ and in many other places of 
their polTeffions beyond the mountains, muft 
infenfibly give them great advantages in this 
commerce, and make them partake with Cana- 
da a large fhare of the profits. 

In faft, the regions fituated between the wa- 
ters of the lake Ontario^ and thofe of the Mif- 
liflippi, interfered by the numerous rivers 
which fall into the South and North-Weft of 

Lake 
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Lake Erie^ of the Michigan, and of the Superior^ 
as far as the Quifcon/ing^j and even to the lac 
des bois ; the great utidertakings in which the 
Virginians are at prefent employed, to improve 
the navigation of the Potowmackj to the foot of 
the Alle-Gheny; the probability of another 
communication with the ultramontane waters, 
by means of the weftern branches of the Huf" 
quehannah\ without omitting the facility with 
which the inhabitants of the ftate of New York 
went to Niagara before the war, in going up 
the Hudfon's river from their capital to Albany, 
beyond that of the Mohawks, croffing the little 
lake of Oneida, and by means of an eafy carri- 
age going down the river of OJwegOy in the 
mouth of which the Ontario forms an excellent 
harbour; all thefe reafons, and many others 
which relate not only to geography, but to 
climate, proximity, &c, muft in a few years put 
the Americans in poffeffion of the greateil part 
of the fur trade. 

Thefe advantages will be ftill more certain, 
when the EngUfli (hall have evacuated the forts 

* A great river which blls into the Mifliffippi, at ^vitvi 
hundred leagues from the fea. 
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of Niagara*, the great eftabliflimcnt of the 
ftreight-f , and that of the Michillimakinack J. 

The annual fales in London of furs from Ca- 
nada, produced, in 1782, four millions feveu 
hundred thoufand livres tournois, fomething 
more in 1783, and in 1784 they amounted to 
upwards of five millions. All thefe furs are 
paid for with Englifh manufaftures, and the 
fourth part is prepared in England, by which 
their value is doubled. Now this rich com- 
merce, carried gn by way of Quebec, will cer-^ 
tainly fall as foon as the forts and the countries 
which they comnaand (hall be reftored to the 
Americans. It is from this coniideration that 
the reflitution of thefe forts is withheld ; to the 
period of which the Englilb look forward with 
pain. 

* A very important one, which commands tbe fpace of the 
thirteen leagues wiiich ft^paratcs the lakes Erie and Ontario. 

t A cily founded by the French, on the height of St, 
Claire, which carries the waters of the lakes Michigan and 
Huion into the Erie. 

X A fort and eftablifliment at the point, in the ifland of ttMS 
name, which commands the paflage of the falls of St. Mary, 
through which the waters of the upper lake foil into thofc of 
the Huron. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 
RICE, INDIGO, FLAX-SEED. 

It Is not poflible to fpeak of American rice 
without thinking of the pernicious inconveni- 
ences which its cultivation produces. The 
wretched flaves who cultivate it, obliged to be 
half the year in water, are cxpofed to fcrophu- 
lous diforders and a premature death. It is faid, 
that this confideration prevents the ftates, 
wherein rice is produced, from aboliftiing fla- 
vcry. Free men would not devote themfclve$ 
willingly to this deftruftive labour*. 

Were this even true, and that in the fyftem 
of liberty means could not be found to recon- 
cile this culture to the health of the labourers, 
a fufficient motive could not be drawn from it 
to condemn to death, or to cruel difeafes, a part 

* Rice is cultivated in Piedmont and in Italy, by people 
Vfho have no habitations, and are knovirn by the name of Ban- 
ditti) the frUit of the bad political conditutions of that part of 
Europe. When thefe Banditti have finiOied their vvorlc, the 
Sbirres condudl them to the frontiers, for fear of the diforders 
to which their inadion and mifery might incline them. 

P4 of 
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of our fellow creatures, born free, equal us*^, 
and with ^n equal right to live. Were the 
culture of this commodity even abfolutely ne* 
ceflary, this ncccfTuy would give us no right 
over the lives of negroes, or it would be the 
effecfl of a ftate of war ; for fervitude was never 
a right, 

♦ They are of a difFercnt colour from that of the Euro- 
peans I but does the quality of man depend on colour ? Are 
not the negroes organized as wc are ?' Have not they like us 
every thing which belongs to the production of the fpecies, to 
the formation of ideas, and to their development i If their , 
black colour ought to have any moral efFe^ to have any in* 
fiuence over their fate, or to determine our condu^ towards 
them, it (hould be that of inducing us to leave them where 
they are, and not to force them away from their country ; not 
to punifh them by the mod barbarous treatment on account 
of their colour; not to drag them into a foreign land, to con* 
demn them there to the vile and painful life of animals. Do 
they come and offer themfdves voluntarily as flaves? Do 
they aflc to leave thofe torrid zones, wherein nature feems to 
have circumfcribed them by their colour, as fhe has done by 
us in more temperate ones by our white complexions I Their 
wants being few, keep them in ignorance; we add every 
thing cap;:ble of changing it into imbecility, and we argue 
upon this decrradation, of which we arc the dupable authors, 
to tranquillize ourfclves on the juft reproaches llbich nature 
makes us ! Can we boaft therefore of our knowledge, as long 
as it remains an accomplice in thefe horrors ? See on this 
fubjeO, tcxamen critique de$ Voyages^ de M, de Cbafielux. 

There 
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There is a Ipccies of dry rice no way dangc* 
rous to cultivate. Moreover the example of the 
Chinefe and the Indians, among whom the 
culture of rice makes not fuch ravages, ought 
to make us hope, that in imitating them life 
and health would be reftored to men, of which 
we have never had a right to deprive them. 

After having confidered this produdion as a 
man (hould confider it, I muft now €onfider it 
as a merchant otight to do. 

The French government has not yet taken a 
deterinined relblutiou relative to the introduc- 
tion of American rice. It is a wholefome and 
fimple article of fubfiilence, proper to fuppljr 
the place of principal commodities. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that the multiplication of 
articles of fubfiftence ought to be encouraged; 
it would render life lefs painful to the people, 
increafe population, and confequently natural 
riches. 

If France wifhes to have a great and folid 
commerce with the United States, (he ought 
to admit all the produftions of the United 
States, 

The Americans exported annually, during 

the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, to Great Bri* 

tain and the fouth of Europe, a hundred and 

3 fifteen 
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fifteen thoufand barrels of rice, worth fix mil- 
lions and a half of livres tournois*. It is the 
moft confiderable article of exportation after to- 
bacco, wheat, and flour. It deferves there- 
fore that France (hould think of it for her 
commerce, and endeavour to bring it into her 
ports, to be diftributed there to other Europcau 
markets. 

INDIGO. 

The fame thing may be faid of the indigo 
of the Carolinas and Georgia ; it makes a part 
of the important produftions of the United 
States, and is confumed'in Europe;— it is there- 
fore neceflary to open for its reception all the 
French ports, and afterwards to give it eafy 
communications. The Englifli received of it 
annually, during the years 1768, 1769, and 
1770, to the amount of three millions of livres 
tournois f. It was principally confumed iii 
England, Ii eland, and the north of Europe, by 
reafon of its low price* The indigo of St. Do- 
mingo is much dearer. 

• The exportation from Charlcftown, from December 
1784, to December 1785, amounted to 67,715 barrels. 

i The exportation of dye -ftufFj made in 1785, from Charlef- 
town, amounted to 500,920 pound weight. 

The 
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The Indigo of Carolina and Georgia has ac- 
quired a much better quality fince the firft 
quantities of it arrived in England j but I have 
not learnt that it is to be conn pared with the 
indigo of Doniingo. Travellers fay, that Ca- 
rolina produces indigo almoft as good as that of 
the French iflands. 

There are kinds of dying to which low 
priced indigo is proper ; and, for this reafon, 
certain dyers ufe that of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia. In thefe cafes, it will always have the 
preference. Therefore American indigo (hould 
be adnnitted as long as there is a confumptioa 
for it, for the Americans will continue to cul- 
tivate it ; and fince this cultivation cannot be 
prevented, the mod advantageous thing is to 
Arive to become agents in the general comr 
merce of America. 

FLAX-SEED. 

North America fent to England and Ireland, 
during the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, flax- 
feed to the amount of two millions and a half 
of livres tou^nois; — it was all confumed in 
Great Britain. The advantage of paying for 
this feed with Irifli linens, gave it the prefer- 
ence to that of Flanders and the Baltic. Flax- 
feed 
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feed from thcfe countries is, moreover, very 
dear. 

It is the bufinefs of thofc French merchants, 
who may be interefted in the commerce with 
the United States, to confider what advantages 
they may derive from this commerce. If the 
culture of flax becomes extenfive in France, fo- 
reign feed ought to be preferred for two reafons : 
—the quality of the production is improved by 
it, and there is more advantage in fpinning flax 
in peopled and induflrious countries, than in 
letting it ripen to gather feed. It appears, that 
fiax-feed comes not in abundance, but from 
countries where there are not hands fuflScient 
to fpin, or give the firft preparation, even to 
the flax they produce; it is then proper to cul- 
tivate it for its feed, which becomes a confider- 
able article of commerce : as long as this ftate 
of things fubfifts, it muft alfo be proper for 
peopled countries to get flax-feed from abroad. 

Flanders feems to be an exception ; but the 
exportation of flax is there prohibited, for the 
purpofe of encouraging fpinning, &c.j in this 
cafe Flanders, being a country very proper for 
the cultivation of flax, may leave to many cul- 
tivators of this plant no other refource than the 
commerce of the feed. It is probable, that if 

the 
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the flax could be fent from Flanders, after the 
firft preparation for fpinning, nobody would 
think of gathering the feed. 



SECTION VIL 

NAVAL STORES, SUCH AS PITCH, TAR, AND 
TURPENTINE, 

Before the emancipation of America, England 
received confiderable fupplies of thefe articles 
from America, particularly from Carolina and 
the fouth. The quantities of thefe articles 
amounted annually, during the years 1768^ 
1769, and 1770, to twenty-feven thoufand 
feven hundred barrels of pitch; eighty-two 
thoufand four hundred barrels of tar ; and 
twenty-eight thoufand one hundred of turpen- 
tine: the whole amounting, -in the port of 
exportation, to one million two hundred and 
twenty-eight thoufand livres tournois. 

Thefe flores were very valuable to the Eng- 
lifh, as well for their commerce as for their 
proper confumption. Two confiderable ma- 
nufadlures, eflablifhed at Hull, were fupported 
by them ; tar was there converted into pitch, 
confiderable quantities of it were exported to 

the 
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the fouth, where it was received in competi- 
tioa with that from the north of Europe* 
Turpentine, converted in thefe manufadlures 
into oil or fpirit, furniflied a confiderable obje£t 
of commerce. England confumes a great deal 
of it in the preparation of colours, varnifties, 
&c« 

The American revolution has not made the 
EngU(h lofe light of thefe ftores: the want 
they have of them makes it imprudent to truft 
wholly to the exportation of thefe articles from 
Ruffia and Sweden, where the EngliOi have 
the Dutch for competitors. Moreover, the 
navigation of America, lefs dangerous than 
that of the Baltic, is not, like the laft, limited 
to a certain time of the year, it is confequenlly 
more frequent and lefs expenfive ; fb that thefe 
ftores will come for a long time from America 
at a lower price' than from the north. Ameri- 
can tar is as good as that of Europe, thicker and 
more proper for making pitch ; it is preferred 
for fheep, even at a higher price. American 
turpentine is inferior to none but that of 
France. 

An Englifh merchant has taught the Ruffians 

how to fumifti as good turpentine as that from 

any other nation : this produdion will be in 

7 great 
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great abundance there, by the numerous and 
immenfe forefts of firs in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, where their corps are depofited. 

This ftate of things (hews to France what 
value (he ought to attach to the naval (lores 
which may be furniihed from America. The 
quantities of them exported from Charleftowii 
becomes more and more confiderable*. The 
fandy foil near the fea, in North Carolina and 
the fouth of Virginia, produces a great quanti- 
ty of firs, from which tar and turpentine are 
extrafted ; this is done without much trouble, 
and the facility of felling and preparing the trees 
is a great encouragement. 

♦ In 1782,-204! barrels of pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
were exported from Charleftown. In 1783,-14697 barrels. 
I know not how many barrels the exportation of 1784 
amounted to ; but that of j 785 confided of 1 7,000. The (ame 
increafe is obfervcd in other articles. The moft confiderable is 
rice, afterwards indigo ; — the other articles are, tobacco, deer- 
ikins, timber, wheat, butter, wax, and leather. This expor* 
tation amounts to near four hundred thoufand pounds fter^ 
ling. 
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SECTION VIII. 

TIMBER AND WOOD, FOR CARPENTERS AND 
COOPERS WOOK; such AS STAVES, CASK- 
HEADS, PLANKS, BOARDS, &C. 

France as well as England ought to be, for 
their own interefts, engaged to favour the im- 
portation of thefe articles, of which the United 
States can furnifh fuch great quantities. 

Timber fails in France, and will become more 
and more fcarce; population deftroys it: — yet 
timber muft be found for houfes, mills, &c. — 
hogfheads muft be made for fugars ; caiks and 
barrels for wine, brandy, &c. Thefe articles 
of timber are principally furniftied from the 
North to the ports of France — but they be- 
come dear, their quality diminifhes, and the 
Americans have the advantage in the carri- 
age *• 

The 

• It is neceflary to give our readers an idea of the price of 
fome of thefe articles: an American very conver(ant in them 
has furnilhed us with the neceflary particulars. 

White oak planks, of two inches and a half thick, fawed by 
Ae hand, were fold, in 1785, at fifteen piaftres, or two hun- 
dred and fixty livrcs ten fols tournois, the thoufand feet. 

Ordinary 
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The value of thefe articles, exported from 
America to Great Britain only, amounted to 
two millions of livres tournois in the year 1770, 
according to a ftatement drawn up in the Cuf- 
tom-Houfe of Bofton. The general exporta- 
tions to the Englifti, French, American, and 
Spanifti iflands, and to the different parts of 
Europe, are immenfc, and become daily more 
donfidcrablfe. Were not this timber of a good 
Quality, the increafe of this commerce would 
not be fo rapid. The French have in this re- 
fpcdl fome prejudices, which it is of importance 
to deftroy. If the American flaves are eftcem- 
cd lit making rum caflcs, &c. they will un- 
doubtedly prefervc our brandies. 

Ordinary planks of fine white pine an inch thick, fourteen 
or fifteen feet long, and from a foot to fourteen inches wide, 
were fold at the fame time at feven piaftres, or thirty-feven 
livres tournois, the thoufand feet. — Thofc of a double thick- 
nefs, double the price. 

Planks, from two to five inches thick, and from fifteen to 
fixty feet long, at twenty-one pounds New York money, or 
two hundred and feventy-three livres tournois, the thoufand 
feet. — ^The fame perfon faid he had feen curbs or bent tim- 
ber at ten (hillrngs, New Ydrk money, a ton, the cxpencc of 
cattiAg, &c. not included. 
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S E C T I O N IX. 

VESSELS CONSTRUCTED IN AMERICA, TO BE. 
SOLD OR FREIGHTED. 

It has been obferved that the bulk of the 
commodities which might be exchanged by the 
commerce between France and the United 
States, was, at an equal value, much more coii- 
liderable on the fide of America than that of 
France. There refults from this, that in thefc 
exchanges a great number of American veflels 
muft be fubjeft to return to America in ballaft. 
— This ftate of' things would certainly be pre- 
judicial to the commerce between the two na- 
tions, if fome compenfation could not be efta- 
blillied which fliould remove the inequality. 

This compenfation may be made in a very 
advantageous manner to both. The indepen- 
dent Americans conftruft veflels for fale : if it 
be agreeable to a nation to purchafe of another 
the articles which this manufadures at a lels 
expcnce, and with more means, it follows, 
that the French ought to buy American veflfels ; 

aud. 
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and, in fa6t, this commerce begins to be cfta- 
bliflied. 

Lord ShefHeld reprobates this commerco 
with refped to his own country. — ** Its exift- 
** encc/' fays his Lordfliip, ** depends on its 
*' navy ; this depends as much on Englifh fhip- 
** builders as on Englilh failors ; therefore, of 
*' all trades, that of fliip-bullding is the moft 
*' important to be preferved in Great Britain." 
The advances, according to his Lordfliip^ are 
of little confequence, and thefe veflels not be- 
ing deflined to be fold to foreigners, what they 
coft ought to be confidered fo much the lefs, as 
the expence is incurred in the country. 

Lord Sheffield prcfumes alfo, that Ihip-build- 
ing will be encouraged in New Scotland, Ca- 
nada, the Ifland of St. John, &c. Finally, his 
Lordfliip declares, " that the encouragement 
*' of fliip-building in the United States is ruin- 
" ous to Great Britain ; that it is the fame to 
*' thofe who may purchafe American built vef- 
**fels; becaufe, notwithftanding their cheap- 
** nefs, thefc veflels are little durable, from the 
** nature of their materials.'* This obfervatiou ' 
relates particularly to veflels built for fale, 
which, his Lordfliip fays, *' are very inferior to 
thofe which are befpoken." 

0^2 It 
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It cannot be denied, that it is of confcquence 
to a nation which attaches a great importance 
to its navy, to have fliip- builders. The repairs 
&c> of which veffels are conftantly in want, 
would be badly direded, if there were not, in 
the clafsof workmen to whom this induftry 
belongs, men capable of conftrudling a vcffel, 
and habituated to this conftrudion. What is 
ftill more, as foon as a nation has a navy, it is 
greatly to its intereft to poffefs every means of 
improving it ; and the pofleffion of thefe means 
is fo much more fecure when there are efta- 
blifhments in the country whidi, in this cafe, 
fupport emulation, by the conftant exercife of 
the art. 

But it does not follow, that to preferve fuch 
an advantage, a nation ought to have no other 
veffels than thofe which are home built : it is 
here ncceflary to diftinguifti (hips belonging to 
the royal navy from merchant (hips. The firft 
are alone fufficient to employ a requifite num- 
ber of able builders, and to fupply every thing 
which the conftrudion and repairs of veffels 
require. But merchant (hips, of which a con- 
fiderable number is wanted, may be procured 
from abroad, if thofe of an equal quality can be 
had at a price confiderably lefs. 

Will it be faid, that a nation becomes fo 

^ much 
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much the more powerful at fea, as the con- 
ftrqftion of veflels is encouraged in her ports ? 
that under this point of view it is neceflary to 
he cautious not to furnifli the independent 
Anaericans the means of forming a navy,' which 
would render them formidable ? that it is at 
Jeaft unneceflary to haflen thefe means? 

If this confideration were true, it would in 
fome mcafure impofe on France a law to en- 
courage the United States to form their navy : 
for, however formidable her own may be, (he 
has too many natural obftacles to remove for 
her navy to be the efFedt of any thing but painful 
efforts, and confequently that it (hould be an 
eftablifliment very difficult to maintain, — very 
expenfive, and fubjudt to long intermiflions. 
And fince it is necelTary to fpeak conftantly of 
a threatening rivality, — of an armed rivality,— 
France has the greateft intereft, to balance 
more furely the force of her rivals, by calling 
to her aid the naval force of a friendly people, 
— of a people to whom nature has been prodi- 
gal in the mparis (he h^s given them of having 
9 confiderable one. 

But the policy which refufed to purchafc 
American veflels, for fear the Americans (hould 
become formidable at fea^ would be badly 

Q^ 3 founded. 
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founded. A fure manner of retarding the cfta-r 
blifliment of a navy, by a nation which pof- 
feffes the means and materials ; the power and 
activity which fuch a great eftabliftiment re- 
quires, is to employ it continually in the con- 
flrudion of veffels for fale, and to habituate it 
to this kind of commerce. If this nation, and 
fuch is the pofition of the United States, has 
nothing to fear interiorly from any other power, 
It will certainly defpife all fuch military prepa- 
rations, whofe profit and utility will not be fb 
immediately perceived, as the frequent gains of 
peaceful commerce. Therefore, let the inde- 
pendent Americans be perfuaded to build veffels 
for flile : let them not be provoked to build 
fhips for defenfive and offenfive operations, and 
they will negleft the great means with which 
nature has furnifhed them, of having a refpeft- 
able navy: they will even negleft them, when 
greater riches, and a more confiderable popula- 
tion, (hall facilitate to them the ufe of their 
natural means. 

Far from fuffcring by this new arrangement 
of things, France would gain thereby. This 
idea will undoubtedly appear extraordinary, be- 
caufc, in abandoning workmanfhip to American 
(hi|).builders, France is deprived of it : but how 

eafily 
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eafily may (he compenfate this apparent lofs! 
In fa£l, when nothing is to be had without la- 
bour, it is then confidered as real riches : there- 
fore, it ought to be employed with a prudent 
economy, efpecially in the fyftem of national 
riyalities. The workmen who will not build 
veflels, will make cloth, with which veflels 
may be paid for. The expence of manufac- 
turing thefe cloths will be paid at home, as that 
for the conftrudlion of veflels would have been ; 
by which means, thefe will be had at a cheaper 
rate. This labour and expence will therefore 
produce greater advantages, and place the na- 
tion in a more defirable relation with its rivals. 

Finally, Lord Sheffield, whofe narrow policy 
is here refuted, propofes that (hip-building 
fhould be encouraged in Canada, New Scot- 
land, &c. But do phyfical circumftances fa- 
vour thefe countries as much as the United 
States ? Can England reap real advantages from 
this encouragement? It is a queftion with 
which feveral writers have combated Lord 
Sheffield, and on which I cannot decide. 

But if England had this refource, France 
would be without it. Veflels built in America 
will always coft her lefs than her own, or thofe 

0^4 conftrufted 
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con(lru£ted elfewhere : Hie ought therefore to 
favour the introdudion of the firft. 

A celebrated minider, whom France has 
reafon to regret, thought as follows: his defiga 
was to get a part of the veflels of the French 
navy conftrudled in Sweden ; he thereby ex- 
peded to make great favings: they will be 
greater and more real, in getting the veffels 
conftruded in the United States. 

The Engliih themfelves will not be ablp to 
refift the force of things ; they will fooner or 
later return to the ufe of Anierican veflels ; for 
thefe coft but a third * of what Englifli veflels 
arc built for ; and cheapnefs is the firfl law of 
commerce. 

The bad quality attributed to American veC* 
fcls is a fable, arifing from the following cir- 
cumftances : in the contention for indepen- 
dence, the Americans built veflels in hafte, to. 
arm them as cruifers : they were forced to make 
ufe of wood which was green, and unprepared ; 
other things were either wanting to thefe ve{^ 
fels, or precipitately prepared. Confequently 

♦ In New England the conftruftors of veflels make their 
bargains at the rate of three pounds fterling per ton, carpen- 
ter's work included^ On the Thames, the price is nim 
pounds ilcrling for the. work alone of the carpenter, 

the 
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the vcflels vvere imperfed; but this imperfec- 
tion was but accidental. A cruife is a lottery, 
wherein no notice is taken of the goodnefs an4 
durability of the veflel. It is fufficient that i% 
be a good failer, this is the eflential quality. 

Peace has re-eftabli(hed the conftruftion of 
veffcls in the manner it ought to be ; and ther^ 
are American veffels built before the war, and 
fome thirty years ago, which for goodnefs and 
dufatioi) are not inferior to any Englifh veffcl. 

Moreprogrefs has beep made in America thaa 
sjny where elfe in the art of fliip-building; this 
is eafily explained : — it muft not be forgotten, 
when the independent Americans are (poken of, 
that they are not recovering from a ftate of 
barbarity. They are men efcaped from Euro-^ 
pean civilifation, employed, fo to fpeak, in 
creating their country and refources : no (hac- 
kles reftrain their efforts, every thing in Europe 
is lookfd upon as perfect, and made ufe of, 
without thinking of improving it. Thefe two 
eflential differences caufe a very confiderablc 
one in the intenfity of induflry. 

Boflon has produced a man aflonifhing in the 
art of (hip-building. Long and clofely em- 
ployed ^n the fe^rch of means to unite fwiftne(i 
pf failing \fi v^flcis to th?ir folidity, Mr. Peck 

has 
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has had the greateft fuccefs. It was his hand 
which produced the Belifarius, the Hazard, 
and the Rattlefiiake, which were fo particularly 
diftinguifhed during the late war by their fwift- 
nefs of failing. Veffcls conftrufted by this 
able builder have qualities which others have 
not ; they carry a fourth more, and fail fafter. 
Thefe fails are authenticated by a number of 
experiments. ^ 

The Englifh themfelves acknowledge the 
fuperiority of American (hip-building: " The 
** fineft veffels," fays Colonel Champion, *' are 
** built at Philadelphia ; the art of (hip-build- 
•* ing has attained in that city the higheft dc^ 

gree of perfedion. Great veflTels are built in 
* New York, alfo in the Chefapeak, ' and in 
** South Carolina : thefe la(l:, made of green 
** oak, arc of an unequalled folidity and dura- 
^' bility/* 

The American proverb fays: T/jat to have a 
ferftLi "ccJfcU it muji have a Bojion bottom and 
Philadelphia Jides. 

The French, if connoi(reurs be believed, are 
very inferior to the Americans in the minutiae 
of (hip-building. This fuperiority of America 
ought not to furprife us : it will flill increafe. 
The independent Americans who inhabit the 

coafts. 
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coafts, live by the fea, and pride themfelves in 
navigation. As they have competitors, their 
genius will never fleep, nor will its efforts be 
fhackled in any manner whatever. In France, 
the people 'are, and ought to be cultivators; 
the marine is but a fubordinate part, and by the 
nature of things, it muft enjoy but a very pre- 
carious confideration. Honour, which affedls 
the head of every Frenchman, is diftributed 
but at Paris and at Court ; and there men are, 
and muft ftill be, far from perceiving the im- 
portance of attaching merit to the improvement 
of (hip-building: it muft therefore languifli, or 
, yield to that of the Americans. Hence it rc- 
fults, that the French, in preferving every 
thing which can maintain amongft them an 
able clafs of (hip-builders, muft buy veflcls of 
the Americans; becaufe every convenience is 
^waited to that of facilitating their reciprocal 
importations and exportations, of which the 
bulks are fo different in one nation from tho(e 
of the other. 

This circumftance is attended with the ad- 
vantage of procuring the French merchant an 
American vcfle! at a lefs price than if he had 
ordered it to be built, or if he bought it in 
America, becaufe it will always be more to 
^ the 
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the intereft of the American to fell his veiTel^ 
than to take it back in ballafl. 

Such is the fitnefs of American veflels for 
the French marine, and efpecially for mer- 
chant fervice ; fuch is that fitnefs for all the 
European powers who have harbours and fea- 
port towns, that I think a fure and commodi- 
ous road in Europe would foon be afibrted with 
American veffels for fale, if every thing which 
can encourage a like depofitory were granted to 
the port wherein this road might be. This 
market for veflels will be eftabliftied; — the 
Englilh rejed it. France will^ in a ftiort iime^ 
encourage it. 



SECTION X, 

pENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRECED- 
ING CATALOGUE OF IMPORTATIONS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES INTO FRANCE. 

The lift which I have gone through of the 
articles with which the independent Americans 
may furnifh Europe in exchange for her mer- 
chandize is not very long; but thefe articles 
are confidcrable, and important enough in 
themfelves, to merit the attention of European 

merchants : 
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merchants: they are fufficient to deftroy the 
prejudices of thofc who, under the falfe pre- 
text of the inability of the Americans to furnifli 
articles of exchange, difdain a reciprocal com- 
merce with the United States. Thefe articles 
are not, however, the only ones which France 
may receive from them. Independently of 
pot-afli, fo precious to manufaftures, and of 
which the fcarcity becomes daily more fenfi- 
ble ; iron, vegetable-wax, wool, flax, hemp, &c# 
may increafe the number. The Englifli rc- 
^ ceived of pot-afh to the amount of four hun- 
dred thoufand livres per annum, during the 
years 1768, 1769, and 1770; pot-afh being 
the produce of the wood burnt by the Ameri- 
cans, and as the burning of wood muft increafe 
with the number of people, the quantities of 
pot*afli mufl have increafed with population. 

I ought to hope that this work, once known 
in the United States, will excite the indepen- 
dent Americans to co-operate with me, in what 
I have propofed to myfelf, which is to fpread 
inftrudlion on every thing which relates to 
their country. They will make known to 
Europe, in a more extenfive and complete man- 
ner, every thing which can maintain that reci- 
procal commerce in favour of which I write : 
8 they 
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they will aflemble in a work correfpondent tor 
' this, all that I have been able to expofe but im- 
pcrfe£Hy : they will redify my errors. I in- 
vite them to apply to this interefting fubjedl : 
I pray them to give it for a bafis, more philofo- 
phicaly and philanthropical principles, than thofe 
which have hitherto direfted the jealous induf- 
try of each fociety. For each, led on by a 
blind ambition, has vviflied to embrace evcrj 
thing, to do every thing at home, and furnifli 
every thing to others; each has taken for 
principle to receive nothing from others, except 
it be gold; each has accuftomed itfelf to look 
upon every produdlion, manufactured or unma- 
nufaftured, which it fcnt abroad as a profit, and 
nil thofe which it received as fo many lofles* 
Such is the falfe principle, according to which 
all the European nations have directed their ex- 
terior commerce. 

What would be the confequence of a like 
fyftem, if it continued to prevail? All nations 
would be ftrangers to each other, and exterior 
commerce abfolutely annihilated; becaufe it 
tends to take from this commerce that which 
fupports it. For the gold which is wifticd for 
in payment for exportations is refufed to thofe 
who would obtain it : all nations look upon the 

jieceffity 
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Bcccflity of giving it alike ; that it is difadvan-' 
tageous — and ftrive to avoid it. If, therefore^ 
on one fide, none will take returns in kind, 
and on the other, nobody will difpoffefs himfelf 
of his gold, what will become of exchanges?- 
what will become of commerce ? 

Nature, which intended to make men fo' 
many brothers, and nations fo many families ; ' 
— nature, which, to unite all men by the fame- 
tie, has given them wants, which place them 
in a ftate of dependence one on the other; — 
this wife nature has, by the diftribution of her 
gifts, anticipated and condemned this exclulrve 
fyftem. She has faid to the inhabitants of 
Nantucket, The rock which thou inhabit is 
rude and ftormy ; renounce, therefore, the de- 
fire of drawing from it the delicious wines and 
fruits which more calm and temperate climates 
produce. Look at the fea which furrounds- 
thee, — that is thy property and thy treafure : I 
have made it inexhauftible ; and if thou knoweft 
how to make ufe of it, if thou wilt confine 
thyfelf thereto, all the enjoyments of the other 
continent are thine : a fingle ftroke of a har-' 
poon, dexteroufly thrown, will produce a thou- 
fand times more wine in thy cellar, than if by 

a painful 
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a painful cultivation thou continued obftinatej 
in afting contrary to my intentions. 

Nature holds the fame language to the other 
inhabitants of the earth : fhe tells the French 
to ufe all their eflfbrts in the fruitful foil which 
(he has given them, and to ceafe traverling fo- 
reign feas to obtain, at an immenfe expencJe and 
much rilk, the fifli and oil which the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket procure with greater facility 
and more fuccefs and economy. 

Why fliould not all nations underftand a lan- 
guage fo fimple, fo wife, and fo proper to pro- 
duce univerfal harmony ? But how are they to 
be made to underftand it ? By what means are 
they to be prevailed upon to adopt it ? What 
means are proper to engage nations which 
might have a direft commerce between them, 
to fign a treaty of commerce, which fhould 
• leave each at liberty to furnifli that which it 
could export better and cheaper than others ; 
and thus eftablifii exchanges on the immutable 
laws of nature ? 

As foon as nations (hall be enlightened 
enough to perceive the advantage of fuch a 
treaty, from that moment it will ceafe to be? 
neceffary, and every other treaty will be ftiH 
lefs fo. It will then be feen, that they all cen- 
ter 
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tfer in the (ingle word liberty. Jt will be difcp* 
vered that liberty can put. (every thing in its 
place; that liberty alone^ without negociation 
or parchment, can every wher? give birth to 
an advantageous tnduftry* Finally, that every, 
where, and at all times, (he has fported with 
thofe commercial conventions, of which po|iti« 
cians have fo ridiculoufly boafted^ of thofe 
conventions wherein the contrading parties are 
incefiantly on the defenfive . with refpeft to 
each other, iitcefTantly difpofed to deceive, aqd 
frequently multiply the feeds of war in a work 
ofpeacci 

Under fuch a fyftetn of liberty, there w.oul4 
be no longer occafion for craftinefs in national 
policy with refpeft to commerce :--of what ufe 
would it be? No more flrife; fcx* it would 
have no objed: no more jealoufy or rivality ; 
no more fear of tnaking others profper and be- 
come rich ; bteaufe the riches of each flate 
would be advantageous to the whole. In a 
word, according to this fyftem, each natiou 
would wiih the other more meai|$, in order to 
have more to give and more to receive. Cotn* 
merce would, become what it ought to be, the 
exchange of Induftry againfl: induftry ; of en* 
joyments againft enjoymeQts, and not againft 
. . Vol. II. R deprivations : 
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dApfitfations 5 finally, a ftatc of riches, i;Hthout 
pbverty drt ^ny fide. 

What pfeoplc hfin^e more right and title than 
the Ameritrtins, to b^ the firft in adopting fo 
ptoilattthroipical a iyftcm, and which is fo coii- 
fort&'abte to th« laws of nature ; at lead to do 
nothing which fliall retard it among them?* 
Let their Congref$,~that refpcdable zfftmHy^ 
^hich May become the light of nations, and 
frpm ^H^hdfe deliberations univerfal happinefs 
htij I'^ftllti-^t-emain faithful to the indications 
ejfthis nitutt) Itit it interrogate her conftantl}-, 
and give every nation the fame falutary habi- 

If Europe refofes to admit the productions of 
th* Uftitfed Stated, tet Congrefs,— rejefting ilic 
j^t- 'poHcy of rfeprifalis,— open, by a great and 
f€p\i\AiCAn refbltltion, their ports to all Euro- 
pie^h (M^odud^ions. What evil can rcfult from 
this to the independent Americans? If Euro- 
peatt prohibitions rendered their means of ex- 
(Jhiangfe tofekfs, European mftrchandrze muft of 
C6urie be without a mark eft in America; or, 
filling to a Ynewi price in the United Stat§5> it 
^duld beeotae profitable to the Americans, in 
payirig for it even with gold. 

The law teay.be given to an idle-ami *^e« 

graded 
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graded nation^ but never to one which is ^£):ive 
and induflrious. This always puniAies, in 
ibme manner or other^ the tyrannical prQCCf 4- 
logs of other nations. The force of things jis 
alone fufficient to revenge it. 

It is a misfortune to the United States, in 
not having been able to eftabli(h at fiiil the 
noble fyftem of which I have ipol^en, and tff 
be obliged to have recourfe to the m^fu^ble 
means of other govern tnents^<^--tliat of impQfiiijg 
duties on foreign merchandise to p^ tl^eir 
debts. Every impo(|tion h^xt a quit-rpnt uppn 
lands is a fource of errors. The pretipndfd pr9T 
te£iing duties impofed in EiUrope fire one CQjqict 
qoence of theie errors, ^nd of which the e^f i^ 
leads governntieut aftny, ib ^r as to periuidf 
them, that they pofTefs a creative force equal Xsh 
that of the Divinity himfelf. Aad what are 
thefe enterprifes by which men would force 
nature? Miferable hot-houfes, — wherein every 
thing is haftened to finifti the foooer; where- 
in induftry vainly exhaufts itfelf ,t;o fupport ga 
unnatural exigence; and wheirein a vigorpui 
whole is frequently facoficed to a corrupted 
part. , ,^ . 

J.«et the Americans carefully avoid theie 
erroneous enterprifes ;-^— to infv^-e themfelves 

R % therefrom, 



therefrom, let thera confidcr the ftate of Eluf-' 
fope. The Europeans have no longer any* 
judgment in matters of impoft} (tmple ideafs aref 
loft, and become impollible to be realized by the 
metaphjriician which it is ncCellary to employ 
to combat ignorance, prejudices^ and habitudes : 
all ideals of juftice and propriety are confounded^ 
A truth canrtot be advanced without meeting, 
at tfvferjr mcfmenf , falfe notions to combat. 
Thft thin of information is fatigued, difgufted,- 
ind freqtfenitly it a lofs what to anfwef to ob» 
jefltions preceeding from habits of error. He 
perceives with cohcem, that the laws of hap* 
j^efs cannot be written, but upon tables from 
Which there is nothing to be effaced: and foch^ 
I flatter myfelf, is the fituation of the l/nited 
States^ They are yet virgin ftates^ they are 
unacquainted with the inftitutions which end 
in chaos, wherein the love of public good lofes 
all its force. 

Montefquleu obfervcs, that the entcrprifes of 
merchants are always neceffarily mixed with 
ftlblic affairs ; but that in monarchies, public 
aflairs are for the moft part fufpieious in the 
eyes of the merchants. But profperity and na* 
ti<)nal gidry depend on commerte, as much in 
monarchies as in other coiiftitutions. It is 

therefore 
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Ithcrefore the intcreft of monarchies to giye to 
merchants that hope of profperky yvhich they 
Juave in republics^ vid which inclines them 
with ardojir to every kind of ponjnaerci^ cn^rr 
prifc. 

Proviacial adminiftratioQsare the fureft moans 
of pro4u,Gii)g this happy effcft. If they were 
already eftabliflied, the Freoph woujd coipprer 
hend, how abfurd it is tp inqiagine th»t th? 
United States will Qot djifch^ge the^r public 
debt ; how impofiible it is that R^epublijcaQS 
ihould make ufe of the dilhonourable refour^c 
of bankruptcy and deception; and that their . 
public fpirit, their morals, and ititereft, require 
them to di^harge this debt^ coRtn&fid for jthc 
paoft legitimate and honourable caufe that ever 
>exifted ; and y^h'tph is otherways but an atom 
when compared with their immenfe reCburces. 
French merchants would then gjive themfdves 
lefs concern about the xqanner ia which ^lyeir 
merchandize was to be paid for ux Americ?^ 
For in the improbable cafe of a want of Amer 
rican produ^pqs, or of precious miitalst they 
4iav^, as a laft reiiource, the papef pf Qongrefs 
and the States; which paper it is jin advantage 
to acquire, by the price ^jt whicjbi* it is obtained, 
t>y the interefk it bears, the certainty of its be* 

R 3 i°5 



a4^ ^'^ 'i^Ab coMMiRce of yhs 
ing paidj * and by the confcq^Jcnt tranfmiflion 
whibh may bfe made of it in commerce to the 
Dtrt<ih ^tifeftibarttj to whom the paper of the 
Whble wcJ^M' becomes heccffary the moment it 
merits confidence. 

' I have tothtiohcd precious metals. The 
Americans ire m the neighbourhood of the 
countries which produce them. Thefe coon* 
Wies 4ri the abodes of indolence, which dif- 
fthfiB hot with neceflaries. Skins, &c, of 
iitMA^als, and fotne metals, are every thing that 
Wil be given thelre in exchange for articles of 
iubfiAence, which the inhabitants have not the 
eourage to make their lands produce ; and for 
the neCeifariis^ for which they find it more 
convenient to pay with gold than with their 
indudry. The independent Americans will 
become factors, advantageoufly placed between 
European manufiadtures, and the inhabitants of 
regions condemned by nature to the ftorile pro- 
ductions of metals. All the powers of Spain 
caftnot prevent this, nor ought even to under* 
take it. Thfis new confideration promifing to 
the French fHQrthfcnt, fo foc^ifhly defired in 
gold, ought to encourage them to prepare 
for k commercial connexion with the United 
States. 

CONCLUSION 



v^?iiPjB%i^A?«f gjf., A¥jf*i94» W. 
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AND REFLECTIONS ON TH< «TVATIPV OF 
TKE Vmrtp 8TATE3* 

It Will be proper to finifh this vplump by 
fQipe cxplaimtigo^s of the pre^endcfl troubles 
Vfkkh agitate the United States. Thefe e?r 
plyiatlons are ncceiiary to de^roy the unfa* 
vowr^ble impre^o(>s which jqiu^I he jnade )>y 
the ut^akhful recites of gazette writer^, who^ 
from C^rvile prejudice^ or jtiean intereil, affeA 
to fpread doubts of the happy ponfequences of 
(he revolution. If we believ^ thejfe people, thp 
ludependei^t Aipericans ar^ plunged uUo ineji;* 
tricable emb^rratfo^ents^ fprped Uf become bau^k* 
roptSy given up U9 the nqoft yio^eut anarchy^ 
expofed to the tomiihawk of jthe ijoopjlacable In* 
dians, &c. How is it .poiTibile fq resolve ^o 
csarry on .a <u>cnjn(iQr(;e .^ith pfiog^f W^9ffi Situa- 
tion i/B To .deplorable? Ou^ ,n9t their ^qin to 
be fosiTjcd r;gtther.thAn their fpr^yiae hoped 6)r^ 
in the connexions which i(t is >yi0i^ :to iform 
with thoop? 
lit is necfiflary to nCute thefe /alichoods. It 
R4 is 
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is fo much the more fo, as ignorance cafily 
leads people, little acquainted with republican 
conftitutionS, into error; aini(,th?it, led aftray 
by the prejudices of their educations, a great 
number of Frenchmen look iipcMi jthis form of 
government as a (late perpetually in a ferment, 
wherein life and property are continually ex-* 
pofed to the greateft dangers, 

Thefc prejudices lead to the belief of the 
mod puerile and abfurd fables* The lead at^ 
tention is not paid to circumilances. Woul^ 
the United States have a Con'grefs of magiftrates 
if it were true that the people were at war with 
them ? For how could Congreft and the magif- 
trates defend thepifelves? They have no othef 
defence but the refpedl which each individual 
has for the law, this is their only force. It is 
the obligation that the conftitution impofes on 
them in common, with the meaneft citi7:ens, of 
being obedient to the law, as the laft means which 
conftitute their only fafety, and which maintains^ 
in all cafes Jind every where, the authority which 
the people have confided in them. They can* 
not employ a phyfical force farther than the 
people are willing to lend them, becaufc they 
have neither an army nor foldiers in pay. 

A diverfity of opinion cxifts whenever there 

are 
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are men. It belongs not to one cdnftitutioii 
more than to another ; but the eflence of a re-i 
publican government is to leave to each indivi- 
dual the liberty of expreffing his fentimcnts on 
every fubjefl:. 

In the United States, le^flation is more and 
more formed in proportion as things relative to 
each other are verified, extended^ and multipli- 
ed. Is it afloniihing that debates fhould arife 
on account of the different laws which are pro* 
pofed, difcufledt and adopted ? Thefe debates 
become public, animate converfation, and make 
it highly interefting. But is this anarchy ? 

The word aiuarchy is one of thofc words 
which has been moil abufud and mifapplied. It 
is therefore necefTary to explain it* 

Where anarchy reigns, there is neither chief, 
government, laws, nor fafety. Each individual 
becomes the defender of his own perfbn, the 
fecial contrail is broken, and there is no longer 
any confidence or tranfadions, becaufe there 
can be no more contracts. Authority, chang'i- 
ing at every inflant, its rules, principles, and aim, 
becomes cruel or contemptible; it deftroys, or 
is de^royed. Such a ilate exifts not long ; or 
if it does exift, it foon divides fociety into arm^ 
ed herds, enemies to each other, and which 

fubfifl 
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fubiift but in preportioa as they fear and co\m^ 
terbalance each other^s powen 

Is any thing like this feen in the United 
States? Are there difputes even about the 
principles of the conflitution, the fundamental 
laws, or the propofed end ? Has not every thhig 
relative to this been long fince agreed upon I 
The prefcnt debates relate wholly to fomo 
rules of adtniniftration : it is upon the befl man^ 
ner of fcrving the public cauie, and of lupport-* 
ing it, that minds are ftill in a iaiutary agita^^^ 
tioni and this agitation hinders not more the 
regular courfe of public affairs and tranfaflions, 
than the debates in the Engliih Parliameat hin- 
der the monarch from naming to offices and 
conferring raak — than they ^op the courfe of 
jufiice, or are impediments to the afEiirs of every 
ciafs of citizens. 

The word anarchy is proper to flates which, 
like Egypt, have Cweaty*ibur fovereigus, and 
fieither laws nor government. It is applicable 
to die degenerated conflttutious of Afia, where 
the admiaiilration is divided into feveral depart* 
nentSf independent of «ach other, traverfiog 
one another in their views and pretenfions, the 
operations of one part interfering with thofe of 
(be other, all having the power of making par- 
ticular 
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ticular laws, or of fufpending the cffeft of thofe 
which cxift. There a real anarchy reigns, be* 
caufe it is not known where the governnient is, 
•lor in whom the legiflative power is vefted. 
This incertitude brings on diforder^ renders 
property unftable, and endangers perfonal fafe* 

None of thefc evils exift in the United States. 
America is not yet gnawed by the vermin 
which devour Europe, by indeftrtidlible men- 
dicity : thieves render not her forefts danger- 
ous ; her public roads are not ftaincd with blood 
{bed by aflaflins. How (hould there be alTaflins 
and robbers ? There are no beggars, no indigent 
perfons, no fubjcfts forced to ftcal the fub* 
fiftence of others to procure one to themfelves. 
Every man finds there lands to produce him ar* 
tides of f.ibfiftence : it is not loaded with taxes, 
but renders to each, with ufury, a rccompenfe 
for his labour. A man who can live eafy and ho- 
nourably, never confents todiihonour himfclf by 
ufelefs crimes, which deliver him to the tor- 
ments of remorfc, difhonour, and the vengeance 
of fociety. 

The ravages of the {tven years war were 
undoubtedty terrible; but as foon as the faul- 
chion could be converted into a plough -fliare, 

the 
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the land became fertilct and niifery dilappear* 
ed. The Aansrican foldiers were citizens; and 
th^y were alio proprietors before they became 
ibldiers ; they remained citizens in uniform, . 
apd returned to their profeflions on quitting it ; 
they did not fight for money , qor by profeffion, 
but for their liberty, their ^ives, children, aiKj 
property; and fuch fo^diers never refembled 
the banditti of the old continent, who are paid 
for killing their fellow-creatures, and who kill 
on the highways for their own accoupt, when 
peace obliges their rnafters to diiband them, 
There has been feen jn America (what the an- 
iials of the world prefj^nt not in any (bte, exr 
cept that of Rome) a General, adored by his 
ibldiers, diveft himfelf of his power as foon as 
his fervices becarpc no longer neceflary, and rcr 
tire into the bofom of peace and obfcurity ; 4 
numerous army, which was not paid, was l^cen 
gencroufly to confent to diiband without payr 
mcnt ; the foldiers to retire, each to his home, 
without committing the leaft diforder, ai>d 
where each tranquilly retook either \x\s plough, 
or his firll: trade or profeflion; thofe trades 
which we in Europe look upon as vile. 

The following advertifement is taken from 

the 
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ttc American papers, in which there arc a 
thoufand others of a like nature. 

Two brothers. Captains who diftinguidied 
themfelves during the war, returned at the 
peace to theif trade of hat-making; — they in- 
ferted in the gazette an ad vertifement as fol- 
lows : 

*• The Brothers Bickers inform the public, 
*• that they are returned to their old profeffioa 
** of hatters, which they had abandoned to de- 
** fend the liberty of their country; They 
** hope that their fellow-citizens will be pleafed, 
*• in confideration of their courage and fervices, 
•* to favour them in their bufinefs, and prefer 
** them to others/^ What European captain 
would put his name to a like advertifement ? 

This is what refults from liberty ; but what 
is inconceivable in moft European ftates, a mi- 
litary fpirit reigns there, and its prejudices arc 
predominant. - War is the road to glory, ambi- 
tion, and fortune; and to prefervc to this pro- 
feflion its luftre and preponderance, it is an cf> 
tabliOied principle, that zjianding army is riecef- 
fary to maintain order in fociety ; that it ought 
always to threaten the citizens, although peace- 
ful, to keep them in'fubmiffion to authority. 
This ufelefs burden, this pernicious fpirit^ is un- 
known 
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known to the United . States ; — public ffMrit^ 
much more favourable to good order, takes its 
place, and peace and £afety reign without mare- 
chauff^e, or fpies, or that police which « difpa- 
rages the morals and characters of citizens. 
Public fpirit fuppUes the place of all tbcic 
means, whilft they will never fupply the want 
of public fpirit ; nor^ like it, produce the bap- 
pinefs of fociety. 

In vain will prejudiced men exclaim^ that 
this is declamation — I offer them fads. It is 
necefTary to read the American gazettes, not 
thofe altered by the Englilh gazette-writers, 
but thofe which are printed in America; thefc 
only can give a juft idea of the fituation of the 
United States. 

The American fhould rather defpife Europe,, 
In remarking to us the continual daughter we 
make of thieves and aflaflins; in comparing the 
inunenfe number of dungeons, prifons, hoipi* 
tals, and eftablifhments of every kind, inftitut* 
ed to cure or palliate the incurable ulcers of the 
old inflitutions. In comparing this difgufting 
lift with the very few murders and thefts com* 
mitted in the United States, with the hofpi- 
tals, truly domejiic and humane, which are ef- 
tabliflied there, with the iiappinefs of each 
I American 
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American family and their (imple manners, and 
in proving to us, by their example, that a wife 
liberty regulates the focial man, and renders 
ufelefs thoTe ruinous machines with which he 
is crufhed, left he (hould do r.ny harm, 

Thefe are the men, the laws, and the go- 
vernment, which £urop«eans have calumniated* 
Thefe men who. are deftined to regenerate 
the dignity <?f the human fpecies! — Thefe laws 
which fcourge lYOthing but crimes,--^which 
punifli them every where, and are never filent 
in the face of power! — This government^ 
which is the firft that ever prefented the image 
of a numerous family, well united, and com* 
pietely happy ; wherein power is juft, becauie 
it circulates through every baad^ and refts ia 
none; wherein obedience, be£au& it is volun- 
tary, antictpiitbs command; wherein adminii^ 
tratbh is iimple and eafy, becaule it kaves tn^ 
duftry to itfelf; wherein the magtilrate has Ut^ 
tie to do, bcoauie the citizen is free, aiid that a 
citiaen always refpefts the law and his fellow 
creatures! Thefe are the pcx)ciigie6 which we 
calumniate; we, Europeans, enilaved by anci«« 
qnated conftitutions, acid by the habitudes givea 
to us by prejudices^ of which we know not 
either this barbarity or the frivolouiae<s ! We 
fpeak well, but adl badly ; why, therefore, do 

we 
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we calumniate men, who not only fpeak tot 
zGt well ? If it be not permitted us to have their 
virtues, nor to enjoy their happinefs, let us not 
decry them ; let us refpedk that fupcriority to 
which we cannot attain. 
. It willj perhaps, be objeftedj that the go- 
Ternment of England has deferred the conclu* 
fion of a treaty of commerce with the United 
States, under the pretext that their conftitutions 
were not yet fuffieiently eftabliflied. But can 
it be imagined that the Englifli, who trade in 
Turky, with the Algerines, and at Grand Cairo, 
Were ferious when they decried and rejeftcd 
commercial connexions with the United States, 
tinder the pretence that their legiflation Was 
not yet well enough eftablifhed ? 

It cannot be doubted that the diiference of 
pofition between the French and £ngl^ mer->^ 
chants, refpefting their governments, has a 
great influence upon their reciprocal profperity ; 
and for this reafon, it ihould be inceflantly re- 
peated to the French government, that if it 
wiihes to infure profperity to its commerce, it 
ought to adopt the means, which are, liberty of 
^ifig^ — the right of protefiing again/1 the at- 
tenets made on that liberty , — €md the certainty of 
jujiice^ — without rejfe£l to perfons t-^^thtk are. 

the 
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the bafis of the genius, induftry, and greatnefs 
of a ftate ; and without which, a great com- 
merce cannot exift : this bafis may be eafily 
conciliated with the French conftitution. 



Firii, February, ' 
1789. 
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APPENDIX. 

Return of the whole Numhsr of Perfons wiibin the /ever al 
DifiriBs of the United States^ according to " an M pro- 
viding for the Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States-:' faffed March the Firft, One rhoufand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-one. 

The Return for South Carolina having been made fmcc the 
foregoing Schedule was originally printed^ the whole Enume- 
ration is here given complete, except for the N. VVeftern Ter- 
ritory, of which no Return has yet been publifhed. 
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Scbidule of the whole number of Perjons in the ^erritoty rf 
the United States of America^ South of the Rfuer Ohio, as 
taken on the laft Saturday of July ijgi,iytbe Captains of 
the Militia within the limits of their reJpeSive DiJiriBs. 
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DavidTca 

Sumner 

TenncflSK 



Jfo/#.«*-There are feveral Captains who have not as ytt returned the Schedules of tbr 
numbers of their DiAri^, namely; — in Greene County, three — in DaviUfony ono— • 
and Sooth of Frtnch-Board, one Diilridl. 

September l^ii, 1 79 1. 

W. BLOUNT. 

By the Governor, 

Da If I EL Smith, Secretarj, 



Truly ftated from the original Returns depofit- 
cd in the Office of the Secretary of State. - 

T. JEFFERSON. 

0£lober24, 1791. 

In point of fize the towns in the United States 
may be ranked in this order; Philadelphia, New 
York, Bofton, Baltimore, Charleftown, &c. In 
point of trade, New York, Philadelphia, Bofton, 
Charleftown, Baltimore, &c. 
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T^VQvn the preceding tables It is indubitable, 
that the number of inhabitants in the United 
States confid'erably exceeded Four Millions in 
the year J791 ; exclufive of thofe in the Nor- 
thern territory, and fome other diftricls. If to 
this we add. Dr. Franklin's calculation, *' That- 
the number of the inhabitants of America is 
double every twenty years,** this number mufi: 
be increafed to confiderably above Eight Mil- 
lions in the year 181 ij excIuGve of emigrants 
from the Old World. 

The Englifh reader, we hope, will not be of- 
fended, if, in this place, we fay a word or two 
ou the population of Great Britain. It is a cur- 
rent opinion, that the population of our ifland 
is yearly increafing. The fa£t is quite the re- 
,verl"e : but the aflbrtion would fignify nothing, 
if there were not inconteftable proofs of it* The 
proofs are thefe. 

Number of houfes in England and 
Wales, taken from the return of the 
furveyors of the Houfe and Window 
Duties; wherein they are dated dif- 
tindly, charged^ chargeable, and ex- 
cufed. 

Total of Houfes in 1759 - - - 986,482 
in 1 76 1 - - - 980,69a 

in i 777 - • - 952*734 

S 4 Total 
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Total of houfes according to the 
hearth-books in 1 690, as ftated by 
Dr. Davenant (fee his works, vol. i. 
page 38) ^ . . . i,3'9'2rjr 

In Scotland the number of houfes paying the 
houfe and window duties was, in 1777, only 
16,206; 

If the diftinft returns of the pariflies are ex* 
amined, it will be manifed, that a calculation 
of five perfons to every houfe is a large allow- 
ance. From all which this refult is obvious 
That the number of inhabitants in Ens:- 

o 

land and Wales is conhderably fhort of Fivb 
Millions ! That, perhaps, including Scot- 
land, the wbo/e Ifland of Great Britain does not 
exceed that number. 

The curofity of the prefent moment may^ 
allow us to caft our eye upon PVance, concern- 
ing this fubjeft. The intendants of the pro- 
vinces of France were ordered in the year 1771 
and 1772 to make a return of the number of 
inhabitants in their refpedtive diftridts. The 
return of 1772 ftates the number to be 
23,741,320. See Recherchesfur la population dc 
la France^ par M. Moheau. 

It would be a right meafure in every govern- 
ment to caufe a furvey to be made annually of 

the 
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the number of inhabitants* It is done at Na- 
ples by order of the King, and is publifhed an- 
nually in the Court Calendars. America will 
probably follow the example. 

Obfervations on the Population of jimertca. 
Written by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Printed 
at Philadelphia in the year 1755. 

Tablesof the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to birthij of marriages to the numbers 
of inhabitants, &c. formed on obfervations made 
on the bills of mor,tality, chriftenings, &c. of 
populous cities, will not fuit countries ; nor 
will tables formed on obfervations made on full 
fettled old countries^ as Europe, fuit new coun- 
tries, as America. 

For people increafc in proportion to the num- 
ber of marriages^ and that is greater in propor- 
tion to the eafe and convenience of fupporting 
a family. When families can be eafily fupport- 
cd, more perfons marry, and earlier in life. 

In cities where all trades, occupations, and 
offices, are full, many delay until they can fee 
how to bear the charges of a family ; which 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more 
common ; many live fingle during life, and 
continue fcrvants to families, journeymen to 

trades, 
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trades, &c. hence cities do not by natural gene* 
ration fupply themfelves with inhabitants ; the 
deaths are more than the births. 

In countries full fettled, the cafe muft be 
nearly the fame ; all lands being occupied and 
improved to the height ; thofe who cannot 
get land, muft labour for thofe who have it ; 
when labourers afe plenty, their wages will be 
low ; by low wages a family is fupported with 
difficulty ; this difficulty deters many from 
marriage, who therefore long continue fervaiits 
and (ingle.— Only as cities take fupplies of 
people from the country, and thereby make a 
little more room in the country, marriage is a 
little more encouraged there, and the births ex- 
ceed the deaths. 

Great part of Europe is full fettled with huf- 
bandmen, manufafturefs, &c. and therefore can- 
not now much increafe in people. Land being 
plenty in America, and fo cheap as that a la- 
bouring man, who underftands hufbandry, can 
in a (hort time fave money enough to purchafe 
a piece of new land fufficient for a plantation, 
whereon he may fubfift a family, fuch are not 
afraid to marry j for even if they look far enough 
forward to confider how their children when 
grown are to be provided for, they fee that 

more 
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more land is to be had at rates equally eafy, all 
eircumftances confidered. 

Hence marriages in Aoierica are more gene- 
ral, and more generally early, than in Europe. 
And if it is reckoned there, that there is but 
one marriage per annum among one hundred 
perfons, perhaps we may here reckon two ; and 
if in Europe they have but four births to a mar- 
riage (many of their marriages being late), we 
may here reckon eight; of which, if one half 
grow up, and our marriages are made, reckoning 
one with another ^ at twenty years of age ^ our people 
muji at leafl be doubled every twenty years. 

But notwithftanding this increafe, fo vaft is 
the territory of North America, that it will re- 
quire many ages to fettle it fully ; and until it 
is fully fettled, labour will never be cheap hcrc^ 
where no man conthiues long a labourer for 
others, but gets a plantation of his own ; no 
man continues long a journeyman to a trade, 
but goes among thefe new fettlers, and fets up 
for himfelf, &c. Hence labour is no cheaper 
now, in Pennfylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, though fo many thoufand labouring peo- 
ple have been imported from Germany and 
Ireland. 

\\\ proportion to the increafe of the Colonies, 
i a vail 
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a vaft demand is growing for Britifli manufac- 
tures ; a glorious market wholly in the power 
of Britain, in which foreigners cannot interfere, 
which will increafe in a (hort time even beyond 
her power of fuppl}ing, though her whole 
trade fhould be to her colonics. 

Of the Weflern Territory. 

It is a miftake in thofe who imagine that the 
new State of Kentucky comprifes the Weftcrn 
territory of North America. That new ftatc 
includes but a fmall part of this great domain. 
The State of Kentucky is defcribed to be 
bounded on the fouth by North Carolina, on the 
north by Sandy creek, on the weft by Cumbers- 
land river, making about 250 miles in length 
and 200 miles in breadth ; whereas the whole 
Weftern territory is infinitely moie extenfivfe. 
The limits are unknown ; but that part of it, 
which was furyeyed by Captain Hutchins, geo- 
grapher to the Congrefs, he has given us a fliort 
account of. From his account, becaufe it is 
known to be authentic, we have extraftcd the 
following. 

The part he furveyed lies between the 33d 
and 45th degrees of latitude, and the 78th and 

94th 
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94th degrees of longitude, containing an extent 
of territory which, for healthfulnefs, fertility of 
foil, and variety of produdlions, is not perhaps 
furpafled by any on the habitable globe. 

** The lands comprehended between the river 
Ohio, at Fort Pitt, and the Laurel mountain, 
and thence continuing the fame breadth from 
Fort Pitt to the Great Kanhawa river, may, ac- 
cording to my own obfervations, and thofe of 
the late Mr. Gift, of Virginia, be generally, and 
juftly defcribed as follows, 

** The vallies adjoining to the branches or 
fprings of the middle forks of Youghiogeny, are 
narrow towards its fource, — but there is a con- 
liderable quantity of good farming grounds on 
the hills, near the largeft branch of that river. 
— The lands within a fmall diftance of the 
Laurel mountain (through which the Youghi- 
ogeny runs) arc in many places broken and 
ftony, but rich and well timbered ; and in fomc 
places, and particularly on Laurel creek, they 
are rocky and mountainous. 

^' From the Laurel mountain, to Mononga- 
hcla, the firft feven miles are good, level farm- 
ing grounds, with fine meadows ; the timber, 
white Oak, Chefnut, Hickory, &c. — The fame 
kind of land continues foutherly (12 miles) to 

the 
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the upper branches or forks of this river, aud 
about 1 5 miles northerly to the place where the 
Youghiogeny falls into the Monongahela. — The 
lands, for about 1 8 miles in the fame courfe of 
the laft- mentioned river, on each fide of it, 
though hilly, are rich and well timbered. — The 
trees are Walnut, Locuft, Chefnut, Poplar, aiid 
Sugar or fweet Maple. The low lands, near 
the river, are about a mile, and in feveral places 
two miles wide. For a confiderable way down 
the river, on the eaftern fide of it, the intervals 
are extremely rich, and about a mile wide. 
The upland for about 1 2 miles eaft wardly, are 
uncommonly fertile, and well timbered; the 
lew lands, on the weftern fide, are narrow; 
but the uplands, on the eaftern fide of the ri« 
ver, both up and down, are excellent, and co- 
vered with Sugar trees, &c. 

*' Such parts of the country which lie on 
fome of the branches of the Monongahela, and 
acrofs the heads of feveral rivers, that run into 
the Ohio, though in general hilly, are exceed- 
ingly fruitful and well watered. The timber 
is Walnut, Chefiiut, Afh, Oak, Sugar trees, 
i&c. and the interval or meadow land$ are 
from 250 yards to a quarter of a mile wide. 

*• The lands lying nearly in a north-wefterly 

dire£kioQ 
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direftion from the Great Kanhawa riv^cr to the 
Ohio, and thence north-eafterly, and alfo upon 
Le Tortus creek. Little Kanhawa river, Buflfaloe, 
Fiftiing, Weeling, and the two upper, and two 
lower, and fcveral other very confiderable creeks 
(or what, in Europe, would be called large ri- 
/Vers), and thence eaft, and fouth-eaft to the 
river Monongahela, are, in point of quality, as 
follows, 

** The borders or meadow lands, are a mile, 
and in fome places near two miles wide; and 
the uplands are in common of a moft fertile foil, 
capable of abundantly prodqcing Wheat, Hemp, 
Flax, &c. 

'* The lands which lie upon the Ohio, at 
the mouths of, and between the above creeks, 
alfo confift of rich intervals and very fine farm- 
ing grounds. The whole country abounds ia 
Bears, Elks, Buffaloe, Deer, Turkies, &c. — 
An unqueftionable proof of the extraordinary 
goodnefs of its foil ! Indiana lies within the 
territory here defcribed. It contains about 
three millions and an half of acres, and was 
granted to Samuel Wharton, William Trent, 
and George Morgan, Efquires, and a few other 
perfons, in the year 1768. 

^* Fort Pitt ftands at the confluence of the 

Allegheny 
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Allegheny and Monongahcla rivers; in latitude 
40^31' 44^; and about five degrees weft ward 
of Philadelphia, In the year 1760, a fmall 
town, called Pittlburgh, was built near Fort Pitt, 
and about 200 families reiided in it ; but upou 
the Indian war breaking out (in the month of 
May 1763) they abandoned their houfes, and 
retired into the fort, 

'* In the year 1765 the prefent town of 
Pitt{burgh was laid out. It is built on the 
Eaftern bank of the river Monongahela, about 
200 yards from Fort Pitt. 

*' The junftion of the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela rivers, forms the river Ohio, and 
this difcharges itfelf into the Mifliffippi, (in 
latitude 36* 43') about 1188 computed miles 
from Fort Pitt. The Ohio in its paflage to the 
Mifliffippi, glides through a pleafant, fruitful, 
and healthy country ; and carries a great uni- 
formity of breadth, from 400 to 600 yards, ex- 
cept at its confluence with the Mifliffippi, and 
for 100 miles above it, where it is 1000 yards 
wide. The Ohio, for the greater part of the 
way to the Miffiffippi, has many meanders, or 
windings, and rifmg grounds upon both fides 
of it. 

*' The reaches in the Ohio are in fome parts 

from 
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from two to four miles in length, and one of 
them, above the Mulkingum river, called the 
Long Reach^ is fixteen miles and an half long* 
The Ohio, about 100 miles above, or northerly 
of the Rapids, (formerly called the Falls) is itl 
many places 700 yards widej and as it ap^ 
protiches them, the high grounds on its borders 
gradually diminKh, and the country becomes 
more level. Some of the banks, or heights of 
this river, are at times overflowed by great 
frefties, yet there is fcarce a place between Fort 
Pitt and the Rapids (a diftance of 705 comput- 
ed miles) where a good road may not be made ; 
and horfes employed in drawing up large barges 
(as is done on the margin of the rivef Thames 
in England, and the Seine in France) again ft a 
ftream remarkably gentle, except in high 
frefhes. The heights of the banks of the Ohib 
admit them every where to be fettled^ as they 
are not liable to crumble away. 

*' To thefe remarks, it may be proper to add 
the following obfeivations of the ingenious Mr* 
Lewis Evans. He fays that * the Ohio river, 
as the winter fnows are thawed by the warmth 
or rains in the fpring, rifes in vaft floods, in 
fome places exceeding 20 feet in height, but 
fcarce any where overflowing its high and up- 

Vol. II. T right 
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right banks. Thefe floods/ Mr. Evans adds, 
' continue of fonnc height for at leaft.a month or 
two, according to the late or early breaking up 
of the winter. Veflels from loo to 200 tons 
burthen, by taking the advantage of thefe floods, 
may go frqm Pittlburgh to the fea with fafety, 
as then the.Falls, Rifts, and Shoals, are covered 
to an equality with the reft of the rivers ;* — 
and though the diftance is upwards of 2000 
^ miles from Fort Pitt to the fea, yet as there arc 
no obftruftions to prevent veflels from proceed- 
ing both day and night, l:am perfuaded that 
this extraordinary inland voyage may be per- 
formed, during the feafon of the floods, by row- 
ing, in fixteen or fcvcnteen days. 

** The navigation of the Ohio in a dry fea- 
fon, is rather troublefome from Fort Pitt to the 
Mingo town (about feventy-five miles), but 
from thence to the Miflifljppi, there is always 
a fuflicient depth of water for barges, carrying 
from 100 to 200 tons burthen, built in the 
manner as thofe are which are ufed on the river 
Thames, between London and Oxford; — to. 
wit, from 100 to 120 feet in the keel, fixteen 
to eighteen feet in breadth and four feet in 
depth, and when loaded, drawing about three • 
feet water. 

^ "The 
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" The Rapids, in a dry feafon, are difficult 
to defcend with loaded boats or barges, 

[But inftead of the carrying place now ufed, it 
is intended to fubftitute a canal on the con- 
trary fide of the riven] 

** Mod of the hills on both fides of the Ohio 
are filled with excellent coal, and a coal mine 
was in- the year 1760 opened oppofite to Fort 
Pitt on t^he river Monongahela, for the ufe of 
that garrifon. Salt fprings, as well as iron ore, 
and rich lead mines, are found bordering upon 
the river Ohio. One of the latter is opened 
on a branch of the Sioto river, and there the 
Indian natives fupply themfelves with a confi- 
derable part of the lead which they ufe in their 
wars and hunting. 

" About 584 miles below Fort Pitt, and on 
the eaftern fide of the Ohio river, about three 
miles from it, at the head of a fmall creek or 
run, where arc feveral krge and miry fait 
fprings, are. found numbers of large bones, teeth 
and tuflcs, commonly fuppofed to be thofe of 
elephants : — but the celebrated Dodlor Hunter 
of London, in his ingenious and curious obfer- 
vations on thcfe bones, &c. has fuppofed them 
to belong to fome carnivorous animal^ larger 
than an ordinary elephant. 

T 2 "On 
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** On the north-weftcrn fide of Ohio, aboat 
n miles below the Cherokee river, on a higb 
bank, are the remains of fort Maflac, built by 
tbe French, and intended as a check to the 
fouthqrn Indians. It was dfeftroyed by them in 
the year 1763. This is a high, healthy, and 
delightful lituation, A great variety of game j 

Buffliloc, Bear, Deer, &c. as- well as 

Ducks, Geefe, Swans, Turkies, Pheafants^ 
!l^artridges, &c. abounds ki every part of this 
country. 

•* The Ohio, a»d the rivers emptying into 
k, afford green, and other Turtle, and fifh of 
various forts; particularly Carp,, Sturgeon, Perch^ 
and Gats; the two latter of an uncommon fize, 
viz. Perch, fom 8 to 12 pounds weight, and 
Cr.ts from 50 to 100 pounds weight. 

" The lands upon the Ohio, and its branches,, 
are differently timbered according to their qua- 
lity and lituation. The high and' dry lands arc 
covered witli red, white, and black Oak, Hic- 
kory, Walnut, red and white Mulberry and A(h 
trees. Grape vines, &c. ; tlie low and meadov^r 
lands are filled with Sycamore, Poplar, red and 
white Mulberry, Cherry, Beech, Elm, Afpe*, 
Maple, or Sugar trees. Grape vines, &c. ; and 
below, or fouthwardly of the Rapids, are fevcral 

large 
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large Cedar and Cyprefs fwamps, where the 
Cedar and Cyprefs trees grow to a remarkable 
fize, and where alfo is a great abundance of 
Canes, fuch as grow in South Carolina. The 
country on both fides of the Ohio, extending 
fouth-eafterly, and fouth-wefterly from Fort 
Pitt to the Miffiffippi, an J watered by the Ohio . 
river^ and its branches, contains at leaft a mir. 
lion of fqnarc miles, and it may, with truths 
be aflSrmcd, that no part of the globe is blefled 
with a more healthful air, or climate ; watered 
with more navigable rivers and branches com- 
'municating with the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
j-ivers Potowmack, James, Rappahannock, Mif- 
iiliippi, and St. Lawrence, or capable of pro- 
<lLcing, with lefs labour and expcnce. Wheat, 
Indian Corn^ Buck-wheat, Rye, Oats, Barjey, 
Flax, Hemp, Tobacco, Rice, Silk, Pot-afli, &c. 
than the country under confideration. And 
although there are confiderable quantities^ of 
high lands for about 250 miles.(oh both fides of 
ithe river Ohio) fouthwardly from Fort Pitt, yet 
•even the fummits of moft of the Hills are co- 
vered with a deep rich foil, fit for the culture 
of Flax and Hemp ; and it may alfo be added, 
*that no foil can poffibly yield larger crops of 

T 3 red 
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red and white Clover, and other ufeful grafs, 
than this does. 

" On the north-weft and fouth-eaft fides of 
the Ohio, below the great Kanhawa river, at a 
little diftance from it, are extenfive natural 
meadows, or favannahs. Thefe meadows arc 
from 20 to 50 miles in circuit. They have 
many beautiful groves of trees interfperfed, as 
if by art, in them, and which ferve as a Iheltcr 
for the innumerable herds of BufFaloe, Deer, 
&c. with which they abound. 

*' I am obliged to a worthy friend, and coun- 
tryman, for the following juft and judicious 
obfervations. They were addrefled to the Earl 
of Hillfborough, in the year 1770, when 
Secretary of State for the North American de- 
partment; arid Were written by Mr. Samuel 
Wharton of Philadelphia, who at time refidcd 
in London, having fome bufinefs there with 
Mr. Strahan, Mr. Almon, &c. 

♦^ No part of North-America,** he fays, ** will 
" require lefs encouragement for the produc- 
*' tion of naval ftores, and raw materials for 
*^ manufactories in Europe; and for fupplying 
*' the Weft-Indi^ iflands with Lumber, Provi- 
" fions, &c. than the country of the Ohio; — 
** and for the following: reafons : 

'' Firft, 
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*' Flrft, The lands are excellent, the climate 
" tenxperate, the native Grapes, Silk-worms, and 
*' Mulberry-trees, abound every where: Hemp, 
" Hops, and Rye, grow fpontaneoufly in the 
" valleys and low lands, lead, and iron ore are 
" plenty in the hills, fait fprings are innumer- 
^' able ; and no foil is better adapted to the cul- 
*' ture of Tobacco, Flax, and Cotton, than that., 
^' of the Ohio. 

*' Second, The country is well watered by 
*' feveral navigable rivers, communicating with 
"each other; by which, and a (hort land car- 
*' riage, the produce of the lands of the Ohio 
** can, even now (in the year 1772) be fent 
*' cheaper to the fca-port town of Alexsthdria^ 
*' on the river Potomack in Virginia (^berc 
*' General Braddock's trapfports landed his 
*' troops), than any kind of merchandife is fent 
*.* from Northampton to London, 

** Third, The river Ohio is, at all feafons of 
^' the year, navigable with large boats, like the 
*' weft country barges, rowed only by four 
*' or five men ; and from the month of Febru- 
*' ary to April large (hips may be built on the 
*' Ohio, and fent to fea laden with Hemp, Iron, 
*' Flax, Silk, Tobacco, Cotton, Pot-afli, &c. 
'' Fourth, Flour, Corn, Beef, Ship-PUnb, 
T 4 ♦* and 
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** and other ufeful articles, can be fcnt doWn 
4' the ftream of the Ohio to Weft-Florida, and 
f> from thence to the Weft- India iflands, much 
f* cheaper, and in better order, than from New 
?' York or Philadelphia to ^hefc iflands. 
- . ^^ Fifth, Heinp, Tobacco, Iron, and fuch 
^< bulky articles, may alfo be fent down the 
, ^^^ ftream of the Ohio to the fea^ and at leaft 50 
** per cent, cheaper than thefe articles were 
♦^ ever carried by a land carriage, of only 60 
^^ miles, in Pennfylvania ; where waggonage 
•* is cheaper than in any other part of North 
♦• America, 

♦' Sixth, The expence of tranfporting Euro- 
^* pean manufactories from the fea to the Ohio, 
*• will not be fo much as is now paid, and 
^* muft ever be paid, to a great part of the 
** counties of Pennfylvania, Virginia^ and Ma- 
^* ryland. Whenever the farmers, or mer- 
*• chants of Ohio, (hall properly underftand 
^' the bufinefs of tranfportation, they will build 
^' fehooners, floops, &c. on the Ohio, fuitable 
♦^ for the Weft- India, or European tnarkets ; 
•* or, by having Black- Walnutj Cherry-tree, 
^^ Oak, &c. properly fawed for foreign markets, 
**and fornied into rafts, in the manner that 
J^ is now done by the fettlers near the upper 

** part^ 
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* parts of Delaware river in Pennfylvania,' and 

* thereon flow their Hemp, Iron, Tobacco,' 

* &c. aqd proceed with them to New Or- 

* lea ns, J 

** It may not, perhaps, be annifs, to obfcrvc, 

* that large quantities of Flour are made in the 

* diftant (weftern) counties of Pennfylvania, 

* and fent by an expenfive land carriage to the 

* city of Philadelphia, and from thence fhipped 

* to South Carolina, and to Eaft and Weft 
' Florida, there being little or no Wheat raifed 

* in thefe provinces. The river Ohio feems 

* kindly defigned by nature as the channel 
' through which the two Floridas may be fup- 

* plied veith Flour, not only for their owa 

* confumption, but alfo for the carrying on an 
^ extenlive commerce with Jamaica and the 
' Spanifli fettlements in 'the Bay of Mexico. 
' Millftones in abundance are to be obtained in 

* the hills near the Ohio, and the country is 

* every where well watdi'cd with large and 
' confl:ant fprings and ftreams, for grift, and 

* other mills. 

** The paffage from Philadelphia to Pennfa- 

* cola, i^ feldom made in lefs than a month, 
*.and (ixty ftiillings fterling per ton freight 

* (confifting of fixtecn barrels) is ufually paid 

'**for 
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** for Flour, &c. thither. Boats carrying 800 
/* or I coo barrels of Flour, may go in about 
** the fame time from the Ohio (even from 
** Pitt{burgh) as from Philadelphia to Pcnnfa- 
** cola, and for half the above freight, the Ohio 
** merchants would be able to deliver Flour, 
*^ &c. there in much better order than from 
•* Philadelphia, and without incurring the da- 
** mage and delay of the fea, and charges of 
*' infu ranee, &c. as from thence to Pennfa- 
•* cola. 

*' This is not mere fpcculation ; for it is a 
*' fad, that about the year 1746 there was a 
** great fcarcity of provifions at New Orleans, 
** and the French fettlements, at the Illinois^ 
** fmall as they then were, fent thither in one 
** winter upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
•' weight of Flour.*' 

" I fhall now proceed to give a brief account 
of the feveral rivers and creeks which fall into 
the river Ohio. 

** Canawagy, when raifed by frefhes, is paff- 
able with fmall battoes, to a little lake at its 
head ; — from thence there is a portage of 20 
miles to lake Erie, at the mouth of Jadaghque. 
This portage is fcldom ufed, becaufe Canawagy 
has fcarcely any water in it in a dry {^zlon. 

*' Bughajoons, 
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" Bughalooiis is not navigable, but is re- 
markable for extenfive meadows bordering up- 
on it. 

** French Creek affords the ncareft paffigc 
to lake Erie. It is navigable with Imall boats 
to Le Beuf, by a very crooked channel ; the 
portage thence to Prefquile, from an adjoining 
peninfula, is 15 miles. This is the ufual route 
from Quebec to Ohio. 

*' Licking and Lacomic Creeks do not afford 
nny navigation ; but there is plenty of coals 
and ftones for building in the hills, which ad- 
join them. 

*^ Toby*s Creek is deep enough for batteaus 
for a confiderable way up, thence by a fhort 
portage to the weft branch of Sufquehannah, a 
good communication is carried on between Ohio 
and the eaftetn parts of Pennfylvania. 

** Moghulbughkitum is paffiblc alfo by flat 
bottom boats in the fame manner as TobyV 
Creek is to Sufquchannah, and from thence to 
all the fettlements in Northumberland ccuntv, 
Szc.'in Pennfylvania. 

" Kifhkeminetas is navigable in like m;jn- 
ner as the preceding creeks, for between 4D 
and 50 miles, and good portages are found be- 
tween Kiflikeminetas, Juniatta, and Poton-.ac 

livers. 
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g-ivcrs. — Coal and Salt are difcovered in the 
neighbourhood of theie rivers. 

" Monongahela is a large river, and at its 
jun^ion with the Allegheny river ftands Fort 
Pitt* It is deep, and gentle, and navigable 
with battoes and barges, beyond Red Stone 
creek, and ftill farther w^ith lighter craft. At 
fixtcen miles from its mouth is Youghiogeny ; 
this river is navigable with batteaux or barges 
to the foot of Laurel hill. 

*• Beaver Creek has water fufficient for flat 
bottom boats* At Kifhkulkes (about i6 miles 
wp) are two branches of this creek, which 
fpread oppofite ways; one interlocks with 
French Creek and Cherage, — the other with 
Mufliingum and Cayahoga; on this branch, 
about thirty-five miles above the forks, are 
many Salt-fr:)rings. — Cayahoga is pradticable 
with canoes about twenty miles farther. 

" Mulkingum is a fine gentle river, confined 
by high hinks, which prevent its floods from 
overflowing the furrounding land. It is 250 
yards wide at its confluence with the Ohio, and 
navigable, without any obftruftions, by large 
battoes or barges, to the three Legs*s, and by 
fmall ones to a little lake at its head, 

*' f^om thence^ lu C/.yahoga (the cr^ek that 

leads 
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leads to lake Erie) the Mufkingum is muddy, 
and not very fwift, bgt no where obftruded 
with falls or rifts. Here are fine uplands, ex- 
tenfive nneadows. Oak and Mulberry-trees fit for 
fhip building, and Walnut, Chcfnut, and Poplar 
trees, fuitable for domeftic fervices. — Cayahoga 
furnifhes the beft portage between Ohio and 
lake Erie; at its mouth it is wide and deep 
enough to receive large floops from the lake^ 
It will hereafter be a place of great impor- 
tance. 

** Mulkingum, in all its wide-extended 
branches, is furrounded by mod excellent land, 
and abounds in fprings, and conveiiiencjes par- 
ticularly adapted to fettlements remote from 
fea navigations ; — fuch as fait fprings, coal, clay, 
and free ftone. In 1748 a coal mine oppofite 
to Lamenfliicola mouth took fire, and continued 
.burning about twelve months, but great quan- 
tities of coal ftill remain in it. Near the fame 
place are excellent v/hetfloncs, and aboiit eight 
miles higher up the river, is plenty of white 
and blue clay for glafs works and pottery. 

" Hockhocking is navigable with large flat 

bottom boats between fevcnty and eighty miles; 

it has fine meadows with hie:h banks, which 

feldom overflow, and rich uplands on its bor- 

7 ders. 
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ders. Coal and quarries of freeftone are jfound 
about 15 miles up this creek. 

*^ Big Kanhawa fixlls into the Ohio upon its 
fouth-eaflern lide, and is fo conliderable a 
branch of this river, that it may be mirtaken 
for the Ohio itfelf by perfons afcending it. It 
is flow for ten miles, to little broken hills, — 
the low land is very rich, and of about the fame 
breadth (from the pipe hills to the falls) as-up- 
on the Ohio. . After going 10 miles up Kan- 
hawa the land is hilly, and the water a little 
rapid for 50 or 60 miles further to the falls, 
yet batteaus or barges may be eafily rowed 
. thither. Thefe falls were formerly thought 
irapafTable; but late difcoveries have proved, 
that a waggon road may be made through the 
mountain, which occafions the falls, and that' 
by a portage of a few miles only a communi- 
cation may be had between the waters of great 
Kanhawa and Ohio, and thofe of James river 
in Virginia. 

*' Tottery lies upon the fouth-caftern fide of 
the Ohio, and is navigable with batteaux to 
the Ouafioto mountains. It is a long river, 
has few branches, and interlocks with Red 
Greek, or Clinchc's River (a branch of the Cut- 
tawa); and has below the mountains, efpeci- 
* 3 all\r 
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ally for .15 miles from its mouth, very good 
land. Here is a perceptible difference of cli- 
mate between the upper and this part of Ohio. 
Here the large Reed, or Carolina Cane, gro>ys iri 
plenty, even upon the upland, and the winter 
Ts fo^^noSerate as not to deftroy it. The fame 
moderation of climate continues down Ohio, 
cfpecially on the fouth-eaft fide, to the Rapids, 
and thence on both fides of that river to the 
Mifliflippi. 

** Great Salt Lick Creek is remarkable for 
fine land; plenty of buffaloes, fait fprings, whifc 
clay, and lime ftone. Small boats may go to 
the crofling of the war path without any impe- 
diment. The fait fprings reader the waters 
unfit for drinking, but the plenty of frefh fprings 
in their vicinity, makes fufficicnt amends for 
this inconvenience. 

** Kentucke is larger than the preceding 
creek ; it is furrounded with high clay banks, 
fertile lands, and large fait fprings. Its naviga- 
tion is interrupted by Ihoals, but pafiable with 
fmall boats to the gap, where the war path goes 
through the Ouafioto mountains. 

** Sioto, is a large gentle river, bordered with 
rich flats, or meadows. It overflows in the 
fpring, and then fpreads about half a mile, 

though 
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lhou9;h when confined within its banks it is 
fcarce a furlong wide. 

•' If it floods early, it feldom retires within 
its banks in lefs than a month, and is not ford- 
able frequently in lefs than two months. 

*' The Sioto, bcfides having ji great extent of 
moft excellent land on both fides of the river, 
■is furnifhed with fait, on an eaftcrn branch, and 
red bole on Necunfia Skeintat. The ftream of 
Sioto is gentle and paflable with large battoca 
or barges for a confiderable way, and with fnrall- 
cr boats, near 200 miles, to a portage of only- 
four miles to Sandulky. 

• ** Sandulky is a confiderable river abounding, 
in level land, its ftream gentle all the way to 
the mouth, where it is large enough to receive 
(loops. The northern Indians crofs lake Erie 
here from ifland to ifland, land at Sandulky, 
and go by a dired: path to the lower Shawanoe 
town, and thence to the gap of the Ouafioto 
mountain, in their way to the Cuttawa coun- 
try. 

** Little Mineami river is too fm^U to navi- 
gate with batteaux. It has much fine land and 
icvcral fait fprings ; its high banks and gentle 
current prevent its much overflowing the lur- 
rounding lands in freflies. 

'' Great 
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' •* Great Mineami, Affereniet or Rocky river, 
has a very ftony channel; a fwift ftream, but 
no falls. It has leveral large branches, paflable 
with boats a great way ; one extending weft- 
ward towards the Quiaghtena river, another to- 
wards a branch of Mineami river (which runs 
into Lake Erie), to which there is a portage, and- 
a third has a portage to the weft branch of 
Sandulky, befides Mad Creek, where the French 
formerly eftablifticd themfelves. Rifing ground, 
here and there a little ftony, which begins in 
the northern part of the peninfula, between the 
lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and extends 
acrofs little Mineami river below the Forks, and 
fouthwardly along (he Rocky river, to Ohio. 

** Buffaloe river falls into the Ohio on the 
eaftern fide of it, at the diftance of 925 com- 
puted miles from Fort Pitt. It is a very confi- 
derable branch of the Ohio ; is 200 yards wide, 
navigable upwards of 150 miles for battoes or 
barges, of 30 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 3 feet 
deep, carrying about 7 tons, and can be navi- 
gated much farther with large canoes. The 
ftream is moderate. The lands on both fides 
of the river are of a moft. luxuriant quality, for 
the produdtion of Hemp, Flax, Wheat, Tobacco, 
&c. They arc covered with a great variety of 

Vol. II. U lofty, 
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lofty, and ufeful timber ; as Oak, Hickory, Mul- 
berry, Elm, &c. Several peifons who have af- 
cended this river fay, that l^lt fprings, coal, 
lime and free ftone, &c. are to be found in a va- 
riety of places. 

** The Wabafh is a beautiful river, with, 
high and upright banks, lefs fubjeft to overflow 
than any other river (the Ohio excepted) ia 
this part of America. It difcharges itfelf into 
the Ohio, one thpufand and twenty-two miles 
below Fort Pitt, in latitude 37^ 41 ^— -At its 
mouth it is 270 yards wide ; is navigable to 
Ouiatanon (412 miles) in the fpring, fummer, 
and autumn, with battoes or barges, drawing 
about three feet water. From thence, on ac- 
count of a rocky bottom, and Ihoal water, large 
canoes are chiefly employed, except when the 
river is fwellcd with rains, at which time it 
may be afcended with boats, fuch as I have juft 
defcribed (197 miles further) to the Miami 
carrying place, which is nine miles from the 
Miami village, and this is fituated on a river of 
the fame name, that runs into the fouth-fouth- 
weft part of lake Erie. — The ftream of the 
Wabafh is generally gentle to fort Ouiatanon, 
and no where obftrudled with falls, but is by 
feveral rapids, both above and below that fort^ 
4 feme 
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fome of which are pretty confiderable. There 
is alfo a part of the river, for about three miles, 
and 30 miles from the carrying place, where 
the channel is fo narrow, that it is neceflary to 
make ufe of fetting poles, inftead of oars. The 
land on this river is remarkably fertile, and fc- 
veral parts of it are natural meadows, of great 
extent, covered with fine long grafs. — The 
timber is large, and high, and in fuch variety, 
that almoft all the different kinds growing upon 
the Ohio and its branches (but with a greater 
proportion of black and white mulberry- trees) 
may be found here — A filver mine has been 
difcovered about 28 miles above Ouiatanon, on 
the northern fide of the Wabafli, and probably 
others may be found hereafter. The Wabafli 
abounds with fait fprings, and any quantity of 
fait may be made from them, in the manner 
now done at the Saline in the Illinois country : 
—the hills are repleniflicd with the beft coal, 
and there is plenty of lime and free ftone, blue, 
yellow, and white clay, for glafs works and 
pottery. Two French fettlements are efta- 
bliflied on the Wabafli, called Pofl: Vincient 
and Ouiatanon; the firft is 150 miles, and the 
other 262 miles from its mouth. The former 
is on the caftern fide of the river, and confifts 
, U 2 of 
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of 60 fettlers and their families. They raifc 
Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco of an extra- 
ordinary good quality ; fuperior, it is faid, to 
that produced in Virginia. They have a fine 
breed of horfes (brought originally by the In- 
dians from the Spanifti fettlements on the weft- 
crn fide of the river Mifliffippi), and large ftocks 
of fwine and black cattle. The fettlers deal 
with the natives for furs and deer (kins, to the 
amount of about 5000 1. annually. Hemp of a 
good texture grows fpontaneoufly in the low 
lands of the Wabafh, as do grapes in the great- 
eft abundance, having a black, thin Ikin, and of 
which the inhabitants in the autumn make a 
fufficient quantity (for their own confumption) 
of well-tafted red^wine. Hops large and good 
are found in mapy places, and the lands are par- 
ticularly adapted to the culture of rice. All 
European fruits ; — apples, peaches, pears, cher- 
ries, currants, goolberries, melons, &c. thrive 
well, both here, and in the country bordering 
on the river Ohio. 

** Ouiatanon is a fmall ftockaded fort on the 
weftern fide of the Wabafh, in which about a 
dozen families refide. The neighbouring In- 
dians are the Kickapoos, Mufquitons, Pyanki- 
ihaws, and a principal part of the Ouiatanon?. 

The 
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The whole of thefe tribes confift, It is fuppofed, 
of about one thoufand warriors. The fertility 
of foil, and diverfity of timber in this country, 
are the fanie as in the vicinity of Port Vincient. 
The annual amount of Ikins and furs obtained 
at Ouiatanon is about 8000 1. By the river 
Wabafli, the inhabitants of Detroit move to the 
fouthern parts of Ohio, and the Illinois country. 
Their rout is by the Miami river to a carrying- 
place, which, as before ftated, is nine miles to 
the Wabafh, when this river is raifed with 
freflies; but at other feafons, the diftance is 
from 18 to 30 miles, including the portage. 
The whole of the latter is through a level coun- 
try. Carts are ufually employed in tranfport- 
ing boats and merqhandife from the Miami to 
the Wabafti river. 

" The Shawanoe river empties itfelf on the 
eaftern fide of Ohio, about ^^ miles fouth- 
wardly of the Wabafli river. It is 250 yards 
wide at its mouth, has been navigated 180 
miles in battoes of the conftru(5lion of thofc 
mentioned in the preceding article, and from the 
depth of water, at that diftance from its mouth, 
it is prefumed, it may be navigated much fur- 
ther. The foil and timber of the lands,- upon 

U 3 this 
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rhis river, are cxaftly the fame as thofe upon 
BufFaloe river. 

" The Cherokee river difcharges itfelf into 
the Ohio on the fame fide that the Shawanoe 
river does, that is, 13 miles below or foutherly 
of it, and 11 miles above, or northerly of the 
place where Fort Maflac formerly ftood, and 57 
miles from the confluence of the Ohio with 
the river MiHiflippi. The Cherokee river has 
beer> navigated 900 miles from its mouth. 
At the diftance of 220 miles fronri thence, it 
widens from 460 yards (its general width) to 
between two and three miles, and continues 
this breadth for near thirty miles farther. The 
whole of this diftance is called the Mufcle 
Shoals. Here the channel is obftrufted with a 
number of iflands, formed by trees and drifted 
wood, brought hither, at different feafons of the 
year, in frefhes and floods. In paffing thefe 
iflnads, the middle of the wideft intermediate 
water is to be navigated, as there it is decpeil:. 
From the mouth of the Cherokee river to 
Mufcle Shoals the current is moderate, and 
both the high and low lands are rich, and abun- 
dantly covered with oaks, walliut, fugar-trees, 
hickory, &c. About 200 miles above thefe 
ihoals is, what is called, the Whirl, or Suck, 

occafioued. 
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occafioned, I imagine, by the high mountain, 
which there confines the river (fuppofed to be 
the Laurel mountain). The Whirl, or Suck, 
continues rapid for about three miles. Its 
width about 50 yards. Afcending the Cherokee 
river, and at about 100 miles from the Suck, 
and upon the fouth-eaftern fide of that river, is 
Highwafee river. Vaft tradis of level and rich 
land border on this river ; but at a fmall dif- 
tance from it, the country is much broken, and 
fome parts of it produce only pine trees. Forty 
miles higher up the Cherokee river, on the 
north weftern fide, is Clinche's river. It is 
150 yards wide, and about 50 miles up it feveral 
famiilies are fettled. From Clinche'^s to Tenefee 
river is 100 miles. It comes in on the eafterni 
fide, and is 250 yards wide. About 10 miles up 
this river, is a Cherokee town, called Chota, and 
further up this branch are feveral other Indian 
towns, poflefTed by Indians, called, the Over- 
hill Cherokces. The navigation of this branch is 
much interrupted by rocks^ as is alfo the river 
called French Broad, which comes into the Che- 
rokee river 50 miles above the Tenefee, and on 
the fame fide. 1 50 miles above French Broad is 
Long Ifland (three miles in length) and from 
thence to the fource of the Cherokee river is 

U4 60 
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60 miles, and the whole diftance is fo rocky, as 
to be fcarcely navigable with a canoe. 

" By the Cherokee river, the emigrants 
from the frontier counties of Virginia, and 
North Carolina, pafs to the fettlements in Weft 
Florida, upon the river Mifliflippi. They em- 
bark at Long Ifland. 

^' I will now proceed to give a defcription of 
that part called the Illinois country, lying between 
the Miffiflippi wefterly, the Illinois river north- 
erly, the Wabafli eafterly, and the Ohio fouth- 
crly. 

^* The land at the confluence, or fork of the 
rivers Mifliflippi and Ohio, is above 20 feet 
higher than the common furface of thefe rivers; 
^yet fo confiderable are the fpring floods, that it 
is generally overflowed for about a week, as are 
the lands for feveral miles back in the country. 
— The foil at the fork is compofed of mud, 
earth, and fand, accumulated from the Ohio 
and Mifliflippi rivers. It is exceedingly fertile, 
and in its natural flate yields hemp, pea-vines, 
grafs, &:c. and a great variety of trees, and ia 
particular the afpen tree, of an unufual height 
and thicknefs. 

^' For 25 miles up the Mifliflippi (from the 

Ohio) 
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Ohio) the country is rich, level, and well tim- 
bered ; and then feveral gentle rifing grounds 
appear, which gradually diminifli at the diftance 
of between four and five miles eaftward from 
the river. From thence to the Kalkafkias ri- 
ver is 65 miles'. The country is a mixture of 
hills and vallies; fome of the former are rocky 
and deep ; but they, as well as the vallies, 
are (haded with fine oaks, hickory, walnut, a(h, 
and mulberry-trees, &c. Some of the high 
grounds afford mofl pleafant fituations for fct- 
tlements. Their elevated, and airy pofitions, 
together with the great luxuriance pf the foil, 
every where yielding plenty of grafs, and ufeful 
plants, promife health, and ample returns to 
induftrious fettlers. 

*' Many quarries of lime, free-ftone, and 
marble, have been difcovered in this part of the 
country. 

" Several creeks and rivers fall into the 
Miffiflippi, in the above diftance (of 65 miles), ' 
but no remarkable ones, except the rivers a Vafe 
and Kafkaikias; the former is navigable for 
battoes about 60, and the latter for about 130 
miles ; — both thefe rivers run through a rich 
country, abounding in extenfive, natural mea- 
dows, 
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dows, and numberlefs herds of bufFaloc, 
deer, &c. 

'* The high grounds, juft mentioned, con- 
tinue along the eaftern fide of the Kafkaflcias 
river, at a fmall diftance from it, for the fpace 
of five miles and a half, to the Kalkalkias vil- 
lage ; then they incline more towards that 
river, and run nearly parallel with the eaftern 
bank of the Mifliffippi, at the diftance of about 
three miles in fome parts, and four miles in 
other parts from it. Thefe are principally com- 
* pofed of lime and free-ftonc, and from 100 
to 130 feet' high, divided in feveral places by 
deep cavities, through which many frflall rivulets 
.pafs before they fall into, the Mifliffippi. The 
fides of thefe hills, fronting this river, are in 
many places perpendicular, — and appear like fb- 
lid pieces of ftone mafonry, of various colours, 
figures, and fizes. 

''The low land between the hills and the 
Miffiflippi, begins on the north fide of the 
Kalkafkias river, and continues for three miles 
above the River Mifouri, where a high ridge 
terminates ir7 and forms the eaftern bank of 
the Miffiffippi. — TTl^is interval land is level, has 
few trees, and is of a very rich foil, yielding 
ihrubs and moft fragrant flowers, which, added 

to 
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to the number and extent of meadows and ponds 
dirperfed through this charming valley, render 
it exceedir^gly beautiful and agreeable, 

*• In this vale ftand the following villages, 
. viz. Kalkalkias, which, as already mentioned, 
19 five miles and a half up a river 6f the fame 
name, running northerly and foutherly. — This 
village contains 80 houles, many of them well 
built; feveral of ftone, with gardens, and large 
lots adjoining. It confifts of about 500 white 
inhabitants, and between four and five hundred 
negroes. The former have large ftocks of 
black cattle, fwine, &c. 

" Three miles northerly of Kaflcalkias, is a 
village of Illinois Indians (of the Kalka(kias 
tribe) containing about 210 perfons and 60 war- 
riors. They were formerly brave and warlike, 
but are degenerated into a drunken and de- 
bauched tribe, and fo indolent, as fcarcely to 
procure a fufficiency of Ikins and furs to barter 
for clothing. 

'* Nine miles further northward than the 
laft mentioned village, is another, called La 
prairie du Rocher, or the Rock meadows. It 
confifts of 100 white inhabitants, and 80 ne- 
groes. 

*' Three miles northerly of this place, on the 

banks 
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banks of the Mifliffippi, flood Fort Chartrcs. It 
was abandoned in the year 1772, as it was ren- 
dered untenable by the conftant wafliings of the 
River Mifliffippi in high floods, — The village of 
Fort Chartres, a little fouthward of the fort, 
contained fo few inhabitants, as not -to deferve 
my notice. 

" One mile higher up the Miffiffippi than 
Fort Chartres, is a village fettled by 1 70 war- 
riors of the Piorias and Mitchigamias (two other 
tribes of the Illinois Indians). They are as 
idle and debauched as the tribe of Kaikaikias 
which I have jufl: defcribed. 

*' Four miles higher than the preceding 
village, is St. Philip's. It was formerly inha- 
bited by about a dozen families, but at prefent 
is poflefled only by two or three. — The others 
have retired to the weftern fide of the Miffif- 
fippi. 

" Forty.five miles further northwards than 
St. Philip's (and one mile up a fmall river on 
the fouthern fide of it) flands the village of 
Cahokia. It has 50 houfes, many of them 
well built, and 300 inhabitants, pofleffing 80 
negroes, and large flocks of black cattle, fvvine, 
&c. 

" Four miles above Cahokia, on the weflern 

or 
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or Spanifh fide of the Mifliflippi, ftands the 
village of St. Louis, on a high piece of ground. 
It is the moft healthy and pleafurable fituation 
of any known in this part of the country. 
Here the Spanifli commandant and the princi- 
pal Indian traders refide ; who, by conciliating 
the afFeftions of the natives, have drawn all the 
Indian trade of the Mifourl ;;— part of that of 
the Mifliflippi (northwardsjTand of the tribes of 
Indians refiding near the Ouifconfing and Illi- 
nois rivers, to this village. In St. Louis are 
1 20 houfes, moftly built of ftone. They are 
large and commodious. This village has 800 
inhabitants, chiefly French; — fome of them 
have had a liberal education, are polite, and 
hofpitable. Tliey have about 1 50 negroes, and 
large fl:ocks of black cattle, &c. 

" Twelve miles below, or foutherly of Fort 
Chartres, on the weftern bank of the Miflxf- 
fippi, and nearly oppofite to the village of Kaf- 
kaflcias, is the village of St. Genevieve, or Mifl[ire. 
It contains upwards of 100 houfes, and 460 
inhabitants, befides negroes. This and St. Louis 
are all the villages that are upon the wefl:era 
or Spanifli fide of the Mifliflippi. 

** Four miles below St. Genevieve (on the 
weftern bank of the Mifliflippi), at the mouth 

of 
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of a creek, is a hamlet, called the Saline. Here 
all the ialt is made, which is ufed in the Illi- 
nois country, from a fait fpring that is at this 
place. 

*' In the feveral villages on the Mifliflippi, 
which I have juft defcribcd, there were, lo long 
ago as the year 1 77 1 , twelve hundred and feveii- 
ty-three fencible men. 

** The Ridge which forms the eaftern bank 
of the Mifiiifippi, above the Mii'ouri river, con- 
tinues northerly to the Illinois river, and then 
diredls its courfe along the eaftern fide of that • 
river, for about 220 miles, when it declines ia 
gentle flopes, and ends in extenfive rich favan- 
nahs. On the top of this ridge, at the mouth 
of the Illinois river, is an agreeable and com- 
manding fituation for a fort, and thouorh the 
ridge is high and fleep (about 130 feet high J, 
and rather difficult to afcend, yet when af- 
cended, it affords a mofl: delightful profpeft. 
— The MiffifTippi is diftinclly fcen from its 
fummit for more than twtnty miles, as are 
the beautiful meanderings of the Illinois river 
for many leagues ;— next a level, fruitful mea- 
dow prefcnts itfelf, of at leaft one hundred 
miles in circuit on the weftern fide of the Mif- 
filiippi, watered by feveral lakes, and fliaded by 

fmall 
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fmall gfoves or copfes of trees, fcattered in dif- 
ferent parts of it, and then the eye with rap- 
ture furveys, as well the high lands bordering 
upon the river Miflburi, as thofe at a greater " 
diftance up the MiffiflippjJpIn fine, this charm- 
ing ridge is covered with excellent grafs, large 
oak, walnut-trees, &c. and at the diftance 
of about nine miles from the Mifliffippi, up the 
Illinois river, are feen many large favannahs, 
or meadows abounding in buffalo, deer, &c. 

" In afcending the Mifliffippi, Cape au Gres 
particularly attradlod my attention. — It is about 
8 leagues above the Illinois river, on the eaft- 
ern fide of the Mifliflippi, and continues above 
five leagues on that river. There is a gradual 
defcent back to delightful meadows, and to 
beautiful and fertile uplands, watered by feveral 
rivulets, which fall into the Illinois river be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles from its entrance into 
the Miflifllppi, and into the latter at Cape au 
Gres. The diftance from the Mifliffippi to the 
River Illinois acrofs the country, is leflTened or 
increafed, according to the windings of the 
. former river ;— the fmalleft diftance is at Cape 
au Gres, and there it is between four and five 
miles. The lands in this intermediate fpace 
between the above two rivers are rich, almofl: 

beyond 
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beyond parallel, covered with large oaks, Wal- 
nut, &c. and not a ftone is to be feen, except 
upon the fides of the river, — It is even ac- 
knowledged by the French inhabitants, that if 
fettlements were oiily begun at Cape au Gres, 
thofe upon the Spanifh fide of the Mifliiflippi 
would be abandoned, as the former would ex- 
cite a conftant fuccefllon of fettlers, and inter- 
cept all the trade of the upper Miffifllppi. 

*' The Illinois river furniflies a communi- 
cation with Lake Michigan, by the Chicago 
river, and by two portages between the latter 
and the Illinois river; the longefl: of which 
does not exceed four miles. 

'*' The llHnois country is in general of a fupe- 
nor Toil (o any other part of North Ainerica 
that I have feen. It produces fine oak, hic- 
kory, cedar, mulberry-treesj &c. fome dying 
roots and medicinal plants ; — hops and excellent 
wild grapes, and in the year 1769, one hundred 
and ten hogfheads of well-tafted and (Irong 
wine were m^de by the French fettlers from 
thefe grapes, — a large quantity of fugar is alfb 
annually made from the juice of the maple-tree ; 
and as the mulberry-trees are long and numer- 
ous, I prefume the making of filk will employ 
the attention and induftry of the fettlers, when 

the 
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the country is more fully inhabited than it is 
at prefcnt, and efpecially a8 the winters are 
much more moderate^ and favourable for the 
breed of filk worms, than they are in many of 
the fea coaft provinces* — Indigo may likewifc 
be fuccefsfuUy cultivated (but not more than 
two cuttings in a year) ; wheat, peas, and In«: 
dian corn thrive well, as does every fort of 
grain and pulfe, that is produced in any of the 
old colonieSi. Great quantities of tobacco are 
alfo yearly raifed by the inhabitants of the Illi- 
nois, both for their owh confumption, and that 
of the Indians ; but little has hitherto been 
exported to Europe. Hemp grows fpontane- 
oufly, and is of a good texture ; its common 
height is 10 feet, and its thicknefs three inches 
(the latter reckoned within about a foot of the 
root), and with little labour any quantity may 
be cultivated. Flax feed has hitherto been 
only raifed in fmall quantities* There has 
however been enough produced to (hew that 
it may be fown to the greateft advantage. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, and all other European 
fruits, fucceed admirably. Iron, copper, and 
lead mines, as alfo fait fpringS, have been difcb- 
vered in different parts of this territory. The 
two latter\ are worked on the Spanifh fide of 
Vol.il X the 
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the Miffiffippi, with confidcrable advantage to 
their owners. There is plenty of 6fli in the 
rivers, particularly cat, carp, and perch, of an 
uncommon fize* — Savannahs, or natural mea- 
dows, are both numerous and cxtenlive ; yield- 
ing excellent grafs, and feeding great herds of 
buffaloe^i^^ &c. — Ducks, teal, geefc, fwans, 
cranes, pelicans, tUrkies, pheafants, partridges, 
&c, fuch as are feen in the fea coaft colonies, 
are in the greateft variety and abundance. — In 
fhort, every thing that a rcafonable mind can 
defire is to be found, or may, with little pains, 
be produced here. 

** Niagara Fort is a moft important poft. It 
fccures a greater number of communications 
through a larger country- than probably any 
other pafs in interior America;— it ft^nds at 
the entrance of a ftrait, by which lake Ontario 
is joined to lake Erie, and the latter is connect- 
ed with the three great lakes, Huron, Michegan, 
and Superior. About nine miles above Fort 
Niagara the carrying place begins. It is oc- 
cafioned by the ftupendous cataraft of that 
name. The quantity of water which tumbles 
over this fall is unparalleled in America ;— ^its 
heighth is not lefs than 137 feet. This fall 
would interrupt the communicatiqh between 

the 
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the lakes Ontario and Eric, if a road was not 
made up the hilly country that borders upon 
the ftrait. This road extends to a fmall poft 
eighteen miles from Fort Niagara. Here the 
traveller embarks in a battoe or canoe, and pro- 
ceeds eighteen miles to a fmall fort at lake Erie. 
It may be proper alfo to add, that at the end of 
the firft two miles, in the laft-mentioned dif- 
tance of 18 miles, the ftream of the river is di- 
vided by a large ifland, above nine miles ia 
length ; and at the upper end of it, about a 
mile from lake Erie, are three or foiir iflands, 
not far from each other ; — thefc iflands, by in- 
terrupting and confining the waters difcharged 
from the lake, greatly increafe the rapidity of 
the ftream; which indeed is {q violent, that 
the ftiffeft gale is fcarcely fufficient to enable a 
large veffel to ftem it ; but it is fuccefsfuUy 
re(ifl:ed in fmall battoes, or canoes, that are rowed 
near the ftiore. 

** Lake Erie is about 2^5 miles in length, and 
upon a medium about 40 miles in breadth. It 
affords a good navigation for (hipping of any 
burthen. The coaft, on both fides of the lake, 
is generally favourable for the paflage of battoes 
and canoes. Its banks in many places have a 
flat fandy (hore, particulariy to the eaftward of 

Xz the 
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the peninfula^ called Long Point, which ex- 
tends into the lake, in a fouth-eaftern diredion^ 
for upwards of 1 8 miles, and is more than five 
miles wide in the broadeft part; but (he ifthmus, 
by which it joins the continent, is fcarcely 200 
yards wide. The peninfula is compofed of 
fand, and is very convenient to haul boats out 
of the furf upon (as is almoft every other part 
of the (hore) when the lake is too rough for 
rowing or failing; yet there are fome places 
where, in boifterous weather (on account of 
their great perpendicular height), it would be 
dangerous to approach, and impoilible to land. 
Mod of thefe places are marked in my map 
with the letter X. 

*' Lake Erie has a great variety of fine fifli, 
fuch as fturgeon, eel, white fifli, trout, perch, 
&c. 

** The country, northward of this lake, is in 
many parts fwelled with moderate hills, but no 
high mountains. The climate is temperate, 
and the air healthful. The lands are well 
timbered (but not generally fo rich as thofc 
upon the fouthern fide of the lake), and for a 
confiderable diflance from it, and for feveral 
miles eaftward of Cayahoga river, they appear 
quite level and extremely fertile ; and except 

where 
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where extcnfive favannahs, or natural meadows 
intervene, are covered with large oaks, walnut, 
afli, hickory, mulberry, faflafras, &c. &c. and 
produce a great variety of (hrubs and medicinal 
roots, — Here alfo is great plenty of buffalo, deer, 
turkies, partridges, &c. 

** Fort Detroit is of an oblong figure, built 
with flockades, and advantageoufly (ituated, 
with one entire fide commanding the river, 
called Detroit. This fort is near a mile in cir- 
cumference, and enclofes about one hundred 
houfes, built in a regular manner, with parallel 
flreets, croffing each other at right angles. Its 
fituation is delightful, and in the centra of a 
pleafant, fruitful country. 

** The ftrait St. Clair (commonly called tho 
Detroit river) is at its entrance more than three 
miles wide, but in afcending it, its width per- 
ceptibly diminifhes, fo that oppoiite to the fort , 
(which is 18 miles from lake £riej it does not 
exceed half a mile in width. From thence tQ 
lake St. Clair it widens to more than a m\\^ 
The channel of the (Irait is gentle, and wide, 
and deep enough for (hipping of great burthea, 
although it is incommoded by feveral iflands ; 
one of which is more than feveii mUes in 
length. Thefe iflands are of a fertile ibil, and 

X 3 f ri m 
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from their fituation afford a very agreeable ap- 
pearance. For eight miles below, and the 
fame diftance above fort Detroit, on both fides 
of the river, the country is divided into regular 
and well cultivated plmttations, and from the 
contiguity of the farmers houfes to each-othcr^ 
they appear as two long ej^tended villages. 
The inhabitants, who are moftly French, are 
about 2000 in number ; 500 of whom are as 
good markfmen, and as well accuftomed to the 
woods, as the Indian natives thcmfelvcs. They 
raife large (locks of black cattle, and great 
quantities of corn, which they grind by wind- 
mills, and manufafture into excellent flour. — 
The chief trade of Detroit confifts in a barter of 
coarfe European goods with the natives for furs, 
deer-lkins, tallow, &c. &c. 

" The rout from lake St. Clair to lake 
Huron, is up a ftrait or river, about 400 yards 
wide. This river derives itfelf from lake Hu- 
ron, and at the diftance of ^^ miles lofes itfelf 
in lake St. Clair. It is in general rapid, but 
particularly fo near its fource;— its channel, 
and alfo that of lake St. Clair, are fufliciently 
deep for (hipping of very confiderable burthen. 
This ftrait has feveral mouths, and the lands 
lying between them are fine meadows. The 

country 
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country on both (ides of it, for 1 5 miles, has a 
very level appearance, but from thence to lake 
Huron, it is in many places broken, and cover* 
ed with white pines, oaks, maple, birch, and 
beech;' 



Thoughts on the Duration of the American Com- 
monwealth. 

There is a greater probability that the dura- 
tion of the American commonwealth will be 
longer than any empire that has hitherto eiift- 
ed. For it is a truth, univerfally admitted, that 
all the advantages which ever attended any cf 
the monarchies in the old world, all center in the 
new; together with many others, which they 
never enjoy. The four great empires, and the 
dominions of Charlemaign, and the Turks, all 
rofe by conquefts ; none by the arts of peace. 
On the contrary, the territory of the United 
States has been planted and reared by a union of 
liberty, good conducl, and all the comforts of 
domeftic virtue. 

All the great monarchies were formed by the 
conqueft of kingdoms, different in arts, man- 
ners, language, temper, or religion, from thp 
conquerors; fo that the union j though in ibnrre 

X 4 cafes 
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cafes very (Irong, was never the real and intU 
mate connection of the fame people; and this; 
circumftance principally accelerated their ruin, 
and was abfolutcly the caufe of it in fomc 
This will be very different in the Americans. 
They will, in their greateft extent and popula- 
tion, be ope and the fame peoples the fame iii 
language, religion, Jaws, rpanners, tempers, and 
purfuits; for the fmall variation in fome dif- 
trifts, owing to the fcttlement of Germans, is 
an exception^ fo very flight, that in a few ages 
it will be unknown. 

The AfTyrian and Roman empires were of 
very flow growth, and therefore lafted the long- 
eft ; but ftill their increafe was by conqueft, and 
the union of diflbnant parts* The Periian and 
Macedonian monarchies were foon founded and 
prefcntly overturned ; the former not lafting fo 
long as the Aflyrian, nor a fixth of the duration 
of the Roman ; and as to the M^redonian, it laft- 
ed but fix years^ This advantage of a flow 
growth is ftrpng in favour of the Americans; 
the wonderful increafe of their numbers is the 
natural efFeft of plenty of land, a good climate, 
and a mild and beneficent government, in which 
corruption and tyranny are wholly unknown. 
Some centuries are already p^ft fipce their firft 

fettlement. 
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fcttlement, and many more will pafs before 
their power appears in its full fplendour; but 
the quicknefs of a growth that is entirely na- 
tural will carry with it no marks of decay, be- 
ing entirely different from monarchies founded 
by force of arms. The Roman empire perifli- 
ed by the hands of northern barbarians, whom 
the matters of the world difdained to conquer ; 
it will not be fo with the Americans, they fprcad 
gradually over the whole continent, inlbrauch 
that two hundred years hence there probably 
will be nobody but themfelves in the whole 
northern continent; from whence therefore 
fliouM their Goths and Vandals come ? Nor can 
they ever have any thing to fear from the fouth; 
firft, becaufe that country will never be populous, 
owing to the pofleflion of mines : lecondly, 
there are feveral nations and languages planted 
and remaining in it : thirdly, the moft confider- 
able part of it lies in the torrid zone ; a region 
that never yet fent forth nations of conque- 
rors. 

In extent the habitable parts of North A me-, 
rica exceed that of any of the four empires, and 
confcquently can feed and maintain a people 
much more numerous than the Aflyrians or 
the Romans. The fituation of the region is fo 

advantageous 
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advantageous Ibat it leaves nothing to be wiihed 
for; it can have no neighbours from whom there 
is a poflibility of attack or moleflation ; it will 
poflefs all the folid advantages of the Chineic 
empire without the fatal neighbourhood of the 
Tartars. 

It will have further the (ingiilar felicity of 
all the advantages of an ifland, that is, a freedonn 
from the attacks of others, and too many diffi- 
culties, with too great a diftance^ to engage in 
cnterprifes that heretofore proved the ruin of 
other monarchies. 

The foil, the climate, produdion, and fece of 
the continent, is formed by nature for a great, 
independent, and permanent government : fill it 
with people who will of themfclves, of course, 
pofiefs all forts of manufadures, and you will 
find it yielding every xieceffary and convenience 
of life. Such a vaft traft of country, poffefling 
fuch fingular advantages, becoming inhabited by 
one people, fpeaking the fame language, profeffing 
the fame religion, and having the fame man- 
ners ; attaining a population equal to that of the 
greateft empire; fprung from an aflive and in- 
duftrious nation, who have transfufed into them 
their own induftry and fpirit, and fecn them 
worthy of their original ; inhabiting a foil not 

dangeroufly 
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dangeroufly fertile, nor a clime generally con- 
ducive to effeminacy ; accuftomed to commerce: 
fuch a people muft found a commonwealth as 
indiflbluble as humanity will allow. Suffice it 
for England, that (he wiU^liiave been the origin 
of a commonwealth greater and more durable 
than any former monarchy^ that her-language 
and her manners will flourifh among a people 
who will one day become a fplendid fpedlacle in 
the vaft eye of the univerfe. This flattering 
idea of immortality no other nation can hope to 
attain. 

And here let mc make an obfer^ation that 
ihould animate the authors in the Englilh lan- 
guage with fen ardour that cannot be infiifed 
into thofe of any other nation ; it is the pleaf- 
ing idea of living among fo great a people, 
through alnw)ft a perpetuity of fame^ and under 
almoft an impofijbility of becoming, like the 
Greek and Latin tongues, dead; known only 
by the learned, — Increafing time will bring in- 
creafing readers, until their names become re- 
peated with pleafure by above an hundred 
millions of people ! 
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A STATE OF THE COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA AND FOREIGN NATIONS. WRITTEN 
IN THE MONTH OF JUNE 1 792. BY THO- 
MAS JEFFERSON, ESQ^ SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE SAID UNITED STATES. 

The countries with which the United States 
have had their chief commercial intercourfc, 
are, Spain, Portugal, France, Great Britain, the 
United Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, 
and their American poi!eiIions ; and the articles 
of export which conftitute the bafis of that 
commerce, with their refpedivc amounts, 
are — 

Bread {luff, that is to fay, bread- 
grains, meals, and bread, to the an- Dob. 
nual amount of - - - - - 7,649,887 

Tobacco ...... ^ 4»349»567 

Rice- ...,..-. I,753'79« 
Wood --•-•- ^w 1,263,534 
Salted filh ----.•- 941,696 

Pot and pearl a(h ----- ^39^^93 

Salted meats .-•--- 599^^30 

Indigo 
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Dols, 

Indigo ........ 537^379 

Horfes and mules ----- 339»753 

Whale oil ------- 252,591 

Flax feed .--..-- 236,072 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine - - 217,177 

Live provifions . - - - . '37>743 

Ships 

Foreign goods ------ 620,274 

^ To defcend to articles of fmaller value than 
thefe, would lead into a minutenefs of detail nei- 
ther neceflary nor ufeful to the prefent objeft. 

The proportions of our Exports, which go to 
the nations before mentioned, and to their do- 
minions, refpeftively, are as follows : 

Dols. 

To Spain and its dominions « - 2,005,907 

Portugal and its dominions - - 1,283,462 

France and its dominions - - - 4,698,735 

Great Britain and its dominions - 9,363,416 
The United Netherlands and their 

dominions ------ 1,963,880 

Denmark and its dominions - - 224,415 

Sweden and its dominions - - 47,240 

Our Imports from the fame countries are — 

Spain and its dominions - - - 335»^Jo 
Portugal and its dominions - - 595^7^3 

France 
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Dols. 

France and its dominions - - 2,068,348 
GrezX Britain and its donrinions - I5'>285,428 
Unitjed Netherlands and their do- 
minions ------- 1,172,692 

Dennaark and its dominions • - 35U394 

Sweden, and its dominions - - 14^325 

Thefe Imports confift moftly of articles oa 
which induftry has been exhaufted. 

Our Navigation, depending on the fame com- 
merce, will appear by the following ftatement 
of the tonnage of our own veffels, entering in- 
to our ports, from thofe feveral nations, and 
their poffeflions, in one year, that is to fay, 
from October 1789, to September 1 790, inclu- 
five, as follows: 

Tons. 

Spain -------- ^9*695 

Portugal ------- 23,576 

France ------- 11.6,410 

Great Britain ------ 43 » 580 

United Netherlands - - - - 58,858 

Denmark ------- 14,655 

Sweden -------- 750 

Of our commercial objeds, Spain receives fa- 
vourably our bread fluff, falted fi(h, wood, (hips, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine. On our meals, how- 
ever, as well as on thofe of other foreign coun- 
tries, 
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tries, when re-exported to their colonies, they 
have lately impofed duties of from half a dollar 
to two dollars the barrel, the duties being fo 
proportioned to the current price of their own 
flour, as that both together are to make the 
conftant fum of nine dollars per barrel. 

They do not difcourage our rice, pot and 
pearl a(h, faltcd provifions, or whale oil : but 
thefe articles being in fmall demand at their 
markets, are carried thither but in a fmall de- 
gree. Their demand for rice, however, is in- 
creafing. Neither tobacco nor indigo are re- 
ceived there. Our commerce is permitted 
with their Canary Iflands, under the fame 
conditions. 

Themfclvcs and their colonies are the adlual 
confumers of what they receive from us. 

Our navigation is free with the kingdom of 
Spain; foreign goods being received there in our 
ihips, on the fame conditions as if carried in 
their own, or in the veffels of the country of 
which fuch goods are the manufacture or pro- 
duce. 

Portugal receives favourably our grain, and 
bread, falted fi(h and other falted provifions, 
wood, tar, pitch, and turpentine. 

I . ' For 
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For flax-feed, . pot and pearl afti^ though not 
difcouraged, there is little demand* 

Our (hips pay 26 per cent, on being fold to 
their fubjefts, and are then free bottoms. 

Foreign goods (except thofe of the Eaft In-- 
dies) are received on the fame footing in our 
vcffels as in their own, or any others ; that is 
to fay, on general duties of from twenty to 
twenty-eight per cent, and confequently oyf 
navigation unobftrudled by them,-*-Tobacco, 
rice, and meals, are prohibited* 

Themfelves and their colonies Gonfumc what 
they receive from us. 

Thefe regulations extend to the Azores^ 
Madeira, and the Cape de Verd Iflands, except 
that in thefe meals and rice are received 
freely* 

France receives favourably our bread (lufT, 
rice, wood, pot and pearl a(hes« 

A duty of five fous the kental, or nearly four 
and a half cents, is paid on our tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. Our whale oil pays fix livres the 
kental, and are the only foreign whale oils ad- 
mitted. Our indigo pays five livres on the 
kental ; their own two and an half: but a dif* 
ference of quality, ftill more than a difference of 
duty, prevents its feeking that market. 

Salted 
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Salted beef is received freely for re-exporta- 
tion, but if for home confumption, it pays five 
livres the kental. Other falted provifions pay 
that duty in all cafes, and falted filh is made 
lately to pay the prohibitory one of twenty 
livres in the kental. 

Our (hips are free to carry thither all foreiga 
goods which may be carried in their own or 
any other veflels, except tobaccoes not of our 
own growth ; and they participate with their's 
the exclufive carriage of our whale oils and to- 
baccoes. 

During their former government, our tobacco 
was under a monopoly; but paid no duties, and 
our (hips were freely fold in their ports, and 
converted into national bottoms. The firft Na- 
tional A(rembly took from our (hips this privi- 
lege : they emancipated tobacco from its mono- 
poly, but fubjedled it to duties of eighteen livres 
fifteen fous the kental, carried in their own vef- 
fels, and twenty- five livres carried in ours, a 
difference more than equal to the freight of the 
article. 

They and their colonics confume what they 
receive from us. 

Great Britain receives our pot and pearl a(hes 
free, while thofe of other nations pay a duty of 

Vol. II. Y two 
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two (hillings and threepence the kental. There 
is an equal diftinftion in favour of our bar iroii; 
of which article, however, we do not produce 
enough for our own ufe. Woods are free from 
us, whilft they pay fome fmall duty from other 
countries. Our tar and pitch pay i id. fterling 
the barrel; from other alien countries they pay 
about a penny and a third more. 

Our tobacco, for their own confumption, 
pays IS. 3d. fterling the pound, cuftom and ex- 
cife, befides heavy expences of collcdlion. And 
rice, in the fame cafe, pays 73. 4d. fterling the 
hundred weight ; which rendering it too dear 
as an article of common food^ it is confequently 
tifed in very fmall quantity* 

Our falted fifti, and other falted provifions, 
except bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and whale 
oil are under prohibitory duties; fo are our 
grains, meals, and bread, as to internal con- 
fumption, unlefs in times of fuch fcarcity as 
may raife the pride of wheat to 50s. fterling the 
quarter, and other grains and meals in propor- 
tion. 

Our ftiips, though purchafed and navigated 
by their own fubjefts, are not permitted to be 
ufcd, even in their trade with us. 

While 
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While the veflels of other nations are fecured 
by ftanding laws, which cannot be altered, but 
by the concurrent will of the three branches of 
the Britifti legiflature, in carrying thither any • 
produce or manufafture of the country to which 
they belong, which tnay be lawfully carried in 
any veflels, ours, with the fame prohibition of 
what is foreign, are further prohibited by a 
(landing law (12 Car. II. 28. §. 3) from car-* 
rying thither all and any of our own domeftic 
produdions and manufadures. A fubfequent 
aft, indeed, authorifed their executive to permit 
the carriage of our own produdlions in our own 
bottoms, at its fole difcretion } and the permif- 
fion has been given from year to year by pro* 
clamation, but fubjeft every moment to be 
withdrawn on that fmgle will, in which event 
our veflels having any thing on boards ftand 
interdicted from the entry of all Britifli ports. 
The difadvantage of a tenure which may be 
fo fuddenly difcontinucd was experienced by 
our merchants on a late occafiouj when an of- 
ficial notification that this law would be ftridly 
enforced, gave thent juft: apprehenfions for the 
fate of their veflTels and cargoes difpatchcd or 
deftined to the ports of Great Britain, . The 
minift:er of that court, indeed, fraiikly cxprefl[ed 

Y 3 his 
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his pcrfonal conviSion that the words of the 
order went farther than was intended, and fo he 
afterwards officially informed us ; but the eni- 
barrafTmcnts of the moment were real and great, 
and the pofiibility of their renewal lays our 
commerce to that country under the fame fpe- 
cies of difcouragcment as to other countries 
where it is regulated by a (ingle legiflator ; and 
the diftindlioii is too remarkable not to be no- 
ticed, that our navigation is excluded from the 
fecurity of fixed laws, while that fecurity is giv- 
en to the navigation of others. 

Our veflTcls pay their ports is. pd. fterling per 
ton, Hght and trinity dues, more than is paid 
by Britifh (hips, except in the port of London^ 
where they pay the fame as Britifh. 

The greater part of what they receive from 
us is re-exported to other countries, under the 
ufelefs charges of an intermediate depofit and 
double voyage. From tables publi(hed in Eng- 
land, and compofed, as is faid, from the books 
of their cu(tom-houfes, it appears that of the 
indigo imported there in the years 1 773-— 4 — $9 
one third was re-exported f and from a docu- 
ment of authority, we learn that of the rice 
and tobacco imported there before the war, 
four-fifths were re-exported. We are afTured, 

indeed. 
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indeed, that the quantities fent thither for re- 
exportation (ince the war, are confiderably di- 
minifhed, yet lefs (6 than reafon and national 
intereft would dictate. The whole of our 
grain is re-exported when wheat is below. 50s. 
the quarter, and other grains in proportion. 

The United Netherlands prohibit our pickled 
beef and pork, meals and bread of all forts, and 
lay a prohibitory duty on fpirits diftilled from 
grain. 

All other of our productions arc received on 
varied duties, which may be reckoned on a me- 
dium at about three per cent. 

They confume but a fmall proportion of 
what they receive; the reiidue is partly for- 
warded for confumption in the inland parts of 
Europe, and partly re-(hippcd toother maritime 
countries. On the latter portion they intercept 
between us and the confumer fo much of the 
value as Is abforbed by the charges attending an 
intermediate depofit. 

Foreign goods, except fome Eaft India arti- 
cles, are received in veflels of any nation. 

Our (hips may be fold and naturalized there 
with exceptions of one or two privileges, which 
fomewhat Icflen their value, 

Denmark lays conliderable duties on our to- 
Y 3 bacco 
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bacco and rice carriqd in their own veflels, and 
half as much more if carried in ours ; but the 
CXZ&, amount of thefe duties is not perfetlly 
known here. They lay fuch as amount to 
prohibitions on our indigo and corn. 

Sweden receives favourably our grains and 
meals, falted provifions, indigo, and whale 
oil. 

They fubjcdt our rice to duties of iixteen 
mills the pound weight carried in their own 
yeflcls, and of forty per cent, additional on that, 
or 22,410 inills, carried in ours or any others. 
Being thus rendered too dear as an article of 
comncion food, little of it is confumed with 
them. Th^y confume more of our tobaccoes, 
which they take circuitoufly through Great 
Britain, levying heavy duties on them alfo; 
their duties of entry, town duties, and excife, be- 
ing 4 dols. 34 cents, the hundred weight, if 
carried in their own yefiels, and of forty per 
cent, on that additional, if carried in our own 
or any other veffels. 

They prohibit altogether our bread, fifli, pot 
and pearl aflies, flax-feed, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, wood (except oak timber and mafts), 
and all foreign manufaftures. 

Under fo many reftriflions and prohibitions, 

our 
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our navigation with them is reduced alnaoft to 
nothing. 

With our neighbours, an order of things 
much harder prefents itfclf. 

Spain and Portugal refufe to thofe parts of 
America. which they govern, all direft inter- 
courfe with any people but themfelves. The 
commodities in mutual demand between them 
and their neighbours muft be carried to be ex* 
changed in fome port of the dominant country, 
and the tranfportation between that and the 
fubjeft ftate muft be in a domeftic bottom, 
. France, by a ftanding law, permits her Weft 
India pofleflions to receive direftly our vegeta- 
bles, live provifions, horfes, wood, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, rice, and maize, and prohibits 
our other bread fluff; but a fufpenfion of this 
prohibition having been left to the colonial Ic* 
gi flat u res in times of fcarcity, it was formerly 
fufpended occafionally, but latterly without in* 
terruption. 

Our frefli and falted provifions (except pork) 
are received in their iflands under a duty of 
three colonial livres the kental, and our veflels 
are as free as their own to carry our commodi*t 
ties thither, and to bring ^way rum and mo- 
lufles. 

Y 4 > Great 
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Great Britain admits in her iflahds our vege* 
tables, live provilions, horfes, wood, tar, pitchy 
and turpentine, rice, and bread ftulF, by a pro- 
clamation of her executive, limited always to 
the term of a year. She prohibits our faitcd 
provifions : (he does not permit our veffcls to 
carry thither our own produce. Her veflels 
alone njay take it from us, and. bring in ex- 
change, rum, molafl'es, fugar, coffee, cocoa nuts, 
ginger, and pimento. There are, indeed, fome 
freedoms in the ifland of Dominica, but under 
fuch circumftances as to be httlc ufed by us. Ja 
the Britifh continental colonies, and in New- 
foundland, all our produftions are prohibited^ 
and our veflels forbidden to enter their ports ; 
their governors however, in tiroes of diftrefs, 
have power to permit a temporary importation 
of certain articles in their own bottoms, but 
not in ours. 

Our citizens cannot refide as merchants or 
fadlors within any of the Britifh plantations, 
this being exprefsly prohibited by the fame fta- 
tue of 1.2 Car. II. C. 18, commonly called the 
Navigation aft. 

In the Danifli^American pofleflions a duty of 
five per cent, is levied on our corn, corn-meal, 
rice, tobacco, wood, failed fi(h, indigo, horfes, 

mules. 
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mules, and live ftock ; and of ten per cent. on. 
our flour, iaited pork and beef, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. 
' In the American iflands of thf United Ne- 
therlands and Sweden, our veflels and produce 
are received, fubje£l to duties, not fo heavy as 
to have been complained of; but they are hea- 
vier in the Dutch pofl'cflions on the continent* 

To fum up thefe reftriclions, fo far as thcjr 
are important : 

I ft. In Eur opt — 

Our bread ftuffit at moft times under prohi- 
bitory duties in England, and Confidcrably du- 
tied on exportation from Spain to her colonies. 

Our tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, 
Sweden, and France, and prohibited in Spain 
and Portugal. 

Our rice is heavily dutied in England and 
Sweden, and prohibited in Portugal. 

Our fifh and faked provifions are prohibited 
iij England, and under prohibitory duties in 
France. 

Our whale-oils are prohibited in England 
and Portugal. 

And our veflels are denied naturalization in 
England, and of late in France. 

2d. In 
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2d. In the Weji Indies. 



All intercourfe is prohibited with the poflel^ 
{ions of Spain and Portugal. 

Our faked provifions and fifh are prohibited 
by England. 

Our falted pork, and bread ftufF (except 
maize), are received under temporary laws only, 
in the dominions of France, and our faked fifti 
pays there a weighty duty. 

3d. In the Article of Navigation. 

Our own carriage of our own tobacco is hea- 
vily dutled in Sweden, and lately in France. 

We can carry no article, not of our own pro- 
duction, to the Britifli ports in Europe. 

Nor even our own produce to her American 
pofleflions. 

Such being the reftriclions on the commerce 
and navigation of the United States, the quef- 
tion is, in what way they may beft be removed, 
modified, or counteracted ? 

As to commerce, two methoJs occur. 1. By 
friendly arrangements with the I'everal nations 
with whom thefe reftridlions exift : or, 2. By 

the 
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the feparatc a£l of our own Icgiflatures for 
countervailing their efFedts. 

There can be no doubt, but that of thefe 
two, friendly arrangement is the moft eligible. 
Inftead of embarraffing commerce under piles 
of regulating laws, duties, and prohibitions, 
could it be relieved from all its fhackles in all 
parts of the world — could every country be 
employed in producing that which nature has 
bed fitted it to produce, and each be free to ex- 
change with others mutual furplufles for mutual 
wants, the greateft mafs poflible would then 
be produced of thofe things which contribute 
to human life and human happinefs ; the num- 
bers of mankind would be iqtjlreafed, and their 
condition bettered. 

Would even a (ingle nation begin with the 
United States this fyftem of free commerce, it 
would be advifable to begin it with that nation; 
(ince it is by one only that it can be extend- 
ed to all. Where the circumftai'ices of either 
party render it expedient to levy a revenue, by 
way of impoft, on commerce, its freedom might 
be modified, in that particular, by mutual and 
equivalent meafures, preferving it entire in all 
others. 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce, 

in 
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in all its extent, might flill be. willing to mol- 
lify its reftriftions and regulations for us in pro- 
portion to the advantages which an intercourfc 
with us might offer. Particularly they may- 
concur with us in reciprocating the duties to be 
levied on each fide, or in compenfating any ex- 
ccfs of duty, by equivalent advantages of ano- 
ther nature. Our commerce is certainly of a 
charafLer to entitle it to favour in moft coun- 
tries. The commodities we offer are either 
neceflaries of life, or materials for manufafture, 
or couvenient fuhjedts of revenue ; and we take 
in exchange, either manufadures, when they 
have received the laft finifh of art and induftry, 
or mere luxuric^ Such cuftomers may rea- 
fonably expeft welcome, and friendly treatroeni! 
at every market ; cuflomers too, whofe de- 
mands, increafing with their wealth and popu- 
lation, mufl very (hortly give full employment 
to the whole induftry of any nation whatever, 
in any line of fupply they may get into the ha- 
bit of calling for, from it. 

But fhouldany nation, contrary to our wifhes, 
fuppofe it may better find its advantage by con- 
tinuing its fyftem of prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations, it behoves us to protedl our citizens, 
their commerce, and navigation, by counter- 
prohibitions. 
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prohibitions, duties, and regulations alfo. Free 
commerce and navigation are not to be given m 
exchange for reftridions and vexations ; nor 
arc they likely to produce a relaxation of them. 

Our navigation involves ftill higher confidera- 
tions. As a branch of induftry, it is valuable; 
but as a refource, efl'ential. 

Its value, as a branch of induftry, is enhanc- 
ed by the dependence of fo many other branches 
on it. In times of general peace it multiplies 
competitors for employment in tranfportation, 
and fo keeps that at its proper level ; and ia 
times of war, that is to fay, when thofc nations 
who may be our principal carriers, (hall be at 
war with each other, if .we have not withia 
ourfelves the means of tranfportation, our pro- 
duce muft be exported in belligerent veflcls' at 
the increafed cxpcnce of warfreight and infur- 
ance, and the articles which will not bear that^ 
muft perifh on our hands. 

But it is a refourcefor defence that our rtavi- 
gation will admit neither negledt nor forbear- 
ance. The pofition and circumftances of the 
United States leave them nothing to fear on 
their land- board, and nothing to defire beyond 
their prefent rights. But on their fca- board, 
they arc open to injury, and they have there, 

too. 
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too, a commerce which muft be proteded* 
This can only be done by pofleffing a refpcd- 
able body of citizcn-fcamen, and of artifts and 
cftablifhments in readinefs for (hip-building. 

Were the ocean, which is the common pro- 
perty of all, open to the induflry of all, fo that 
every perfon and veffel ftiould be free to take 
employment wherever it could be found, the 
United States would certainly not fet the ex- 
ample of appropriating to themfelves, exclu- 
fively, any portion of the common ftock of 
occupation. They would rely on the enter- 
prize and adivity of their citizens for a due 
participation of the benefits of the feafaring bu- 
linefs, and for keeping the marine clafs of citi- 
zens equal to their objcif}. But if particular 
nations grafp at undue (hares, and more e(pcci- 
ally if they feize on the means of the United 
Spates to convert them into aliment for their 
own ftrength, and withdraw them entirely 
from the fupport of thofe to whom they belong, 
dcfenfive and protecting meafures become ne- 
ceflTary on the part of the nation whofe marine 
refources are thus invaded, or it will be difarm- 
cd of its defence; its produdtions will lie at 
the mercy of the nation which has poflTefl'ed it- 
felf exclufively of the means of carrying them, 
and its politics may be influenced by thofe who 

command 
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command its commerce. The carriage of our 
own commodities, if once eftabliflied in ano- 
ther channel, cannot be refumed in the moment 
we may defire. If we lofe the feamen and ar- 
tifts whom it now occupies, we lofe the prc- 
fent means of marine defence, and time will 
be rcquifite to raife up others, when difgracc or 
lofles (hall bring home to our feelings the error 
of having abandoned them. The materials for 
maintaining our due (hare of navigation are ours 
in abundance; and as to the mode of ufing 
them, we have only to adopt the principles of 
thofe who thus put us on the defcnfive, or 
others equivalent and better fitted to our cir- 
cumftances. 

The following principles being founded in 
reciprocity, appear perfedlyjuft, and to offer 
1)0 caufe of complaint to any nation. 

I ft. Where a nation impofes high duties on 
our produftions, or prohibits them altogether, 
it may be proper for us to do the fame by theirs, 
firft burthening or excluding thofe produdlions 
which they bring here in competition with our 
own of the fame kind ; feledling next fuch 
manufa£lures as wc take from them in greateft 
quantity, and which at the fame time we could 
the fooneft furnifli to ourfelvcs, or obtain from 
other countries; impofing on them duties 
I lighter 
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lighter ^at fir ft, but heavier and . heavier after- 
wards, as oeher channels of fupply open. Such 
duties having the eifeft of indireft encourage- 
ment to domeftic roanufaftores of the fame 
kind, may induce the manufafturer to come 
himfelf into thefc dates ; where cheaper fub- 
fiftcnce, equal laws, and a vent of his wares, 
free of duty, may enfure him the higheft pro- 
fits from his (kill and induftry. And here it 
would be in the power of the ftate governments 
to co-operate eflentially, by opening the re- 
fources of encouragement which are under their 
controul, extending them liberally to artifts in 
thofe particular branches of manufadure, for 
which their foil, climate, population, and other 
circumftances have matured them, and foftering 
the precious efforts and progrefs of houfebold 
manufadure, by fome patronage fuited to tha 
nature of its objefts, guided by the local infor- 
mations they poflels, and guarded againft abufe 
by their prefence and attentions. Th6 oppre(- 
fions on our agriculture in foreign ports would 
thus be made the occafion of relieving it from a 
dependence on the councils and condudl of 
others, and of promoting arts, manufactures, and 
population, at home. 

2d. Where a nation refufes permiffion to our 
merchants and factors to rcfidc within certain 

parts 



J^arts of their dominions, we may, if it fliould 
be thought expedient, refufe refideftce to theirs 
in any and every part of ours, or modify their 
tranfa£lions« 

3d. Where a nation refufes to receive in our 
veffels any produftions but our own, we may 
refufe to receive, in theirs, any but their own 
productions. The firft and fecond claufes of 
the bill reported by the committee are well 
formed to cSe& this obje£t* 

4th. Where a nation refufes to confider any 
veffel as ours which has not been built within 
our territories, we (hould refufe to confider as 
theirs any veffel not built within their terri- 
tories. 

5th. Where a nation refufes to bur veffels 
the carriage even of our own productions to 
certain countries under their domination, we 
might refufe to theirs, of every defcription, 
the carriage of the fame productions to the 
fame countries. But as juftice and good neigh- 
bourhood would dictate, that thofe who have 
no part in impofing the reftriCtion on us, (hould 
not be the victims of meafures adopted to de- 
feat its effect, it may be proper to confine the 
reftriCtion to veffels owned or navigated by any 
fubjeCts of the fame dominant power, other 

Vol. II. Z thav 
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than the inhabitants of the country to which 
the faid produftions are to be carried. — ^And to 
prevent all inconvenience to the faid inhabitants^ 
and to our own, by too fudden a check on the 
means of tranfportation, we may continue to 
admit the veffcls marked for future exclufion, 
on an advanced tonnage, and for fuch length of 
time only, as may be fuppofed neceffary to pro- 
vide againft that inconvenience. 

The eftablifliment of fbme of thelc principles 
by Great Britain alone has already loft us, in oiir 
commerce with that country and its poffeflions, 
between eight and nine hundred veffels of near 
40,000 tons burthen, according to ftatements 
from official materials, in which they have con-^ 
fidence. This involves a proportional lofs of 
feamen, (hipwrights, and (hip building, and is too 
ferious a lofs to admit forbearance of fome effec- 
tual remedy. 

It is true we muft expedl fome inconveni- 
ence in pradlice, from the eftablifhment of dif- 
criminating duties. But in this, as in fo many 
other cafes, we are left to choofe between two 
evils. Thefe inconveniences are nothing when 
weighed againft the lofs of wealth and lofs of 
force, which will follow our perfeverance in the 
plan of indifcrimination^— When once it fliall 

be 
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be perceived that we are either in the fyftem 
or the habit of giving equal advantages to thofe 
who extinguilh our commerce and navigation, 
by duties and prohibitions, as to thofe who 
treat both with liberality and juftice^ liberality 
and juftice will be converted by all into duties 
and prohibitions. It is not to the moderation 
and juftice of others we are to truft for fair and 
equal accefs to market with our prcduftions, 
or for our due fliare in the tranfportation of 
them ; but to our means of independence, and 
the firm will to ufc them. Nor do the incon- 
veniencies of difcrimination merit confideration. 
Not one of the nations before mentioned, per- 
haps not a ^commercial nation on earth, is 
without them. In our cafe one diftin<Stioii 
alone will fuffice, that is to fay, between na- 
tions who favour our productions and navigation, 
and thofe who do not favour them. One fet 
of moderate duties, fay the prefcnt duties, for 
the firft, and a fixed advance on thefe as to 
fome articles, and prohibitions as to others, for 
the laft. 

Still it muft be repeated, that friendly ar- 
rangements are preferable with all who will 
come into them ; and that we (hould carry into 

Z 2 fuch 
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fuch arrangetnents all the liberality and fpirit 
of accommodation, which the nature of the cafe 
will admit. 

France has, of her own accord, propofed 
negociations for improving^ by a new treaty on 
fair and equal principles, the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries. But her internal 
difturbances have hitherto prevented the profe- 
cution of them to efFedt, though we have had 
repeated affurances of a continuance of the dif- 
pofition. 

Propofals of friendly arrangement have been 
made on our part by the prefent government to 
that of Great Britain,' as the meffage ftates ; 
but, being already on as good a footing in law, 
and a better in faft, than the moil: favoured 
nation, they have not as yet difcovered any 
difpofition to have it meddled with. 

We have no reafon to conclude that friendly 
arrangements would be declined by the other 
nations with whom we have fuch commercial 
intercourfe as may render them important. In 
the mean while, it would reft with the wifdom 
of Congrefs to determine whether, as to thofe 
nations, they will not furceafe exparte regula- 
tions, on the reafonable prefumption that they 

wiU 
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will concur in doing whatever juft ice and mo- 
deration di£late fhould be done. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

P. S. Since writing the above, Ibme altera- 
tions of the condition of our commerce with 
foaie fovereign nations have taken place. France 
has propofed to enter into a new treaty of com- 
merce with us, on liberal principles ; and has, 
in the mean time, relaxed fome of the reftraints 
mentioned in the Report. Spain has, by an 
ordinance of June laft, eftabliflied New Orleans, 
Penfacola, and St. Auguftine, into free ports, 
for the veflels of friendly nations having trea- 
ties of commerce with her, provided they touch 
for a permit at Corcubion in Gallicia, or at Ali- 
cant ; and our rice is by the lame ordinance ex* 
eluded from that country. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE PRIM* 
CIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORTATION FROM 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DUR- 
ING THE YEAR ENDING IN SEPTEMBER 
1792. 

Three millions one hundred and forty thou- 
fand two hundred and fifty-five bufliels of grain 
(principally wheat). 

One million four hundred and fixty-ninc 
thoufand feven hundred and twenty-three bar* 
rels of flour, meal, bifcuit, and rice (reducing 
calks of various fizes to the proportion of flour 
barrels). 

Sixty million fix hundred and forty-fix thou- 
fand eight hundred and fixty-one feet of boards, 
plank, and fcantling (inch board meafure). 

Thirty-one million feven hundred and fixty 
thoufand feven hundred and two ftaves and 
hoops. 

Seventy-one million fix hundred and ninety- 
three thoufand eight hundred and fixty-three 
fhingles. 

Nineteen 
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Nineteen thoufand three hundred and ninety- 
one and a half tons of timber. 

Eighteen thoufand three hundred and feventy- 
four pieces of timber. 

One thoufand and eighty cedar and oak (hip 
knees. 

One hundred and ninety-one frames of 
houfes. 

Seventy-three thqufand three hundred and 
eighteen oars, rafters for oars, and handfpikes. 

Forty-eight thoufand eight hundred and fixty 
(hook or knock down ca(ks. 

One hundred and forty-lix thoufand nine 
hundred and nine barrels of tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine and roiin. 

Nine hundred and forty-eight thoufand one 
hundred and fifteen gallons of fpirits, diftilled 
in the United States. ,, 

One hundred and fixteen thoufand eight hun- 
dred and three barrels of beef, pork, bacon, 
mutton, oyflers, &c. (reducing calks of various 
(izes to the proportion of beef and pork bar- 
rels). 

Two hundred and thirty-one thoufand feven 
hundred and feventy-fix barrels of dried and 
pickled fifh. 

Seven thoufand eight hundred and twenty- 
three 
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three tons twelve cwt. and 41b. of pot afhes and 
pearl a(hes» 

One hundred and twelve thoufand four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight hogiheads of tobacco. 

Fifty-two thoufand three hundred and eighty- 
one hogflieads of flax feed. 

Forty-four thoufand feven hundred and fifty-* 
two horfes, horned cattle, mules, and (heep. 

The preceding extract from the copy of an 
authentic oflficial return of all the exports from 
the United States of America, within the year 
ending in September laft, conveys an idea of 
the wealth, importance, and progreffive profpe- 
rity of that country, far furpafling what has been 
heretofore entertained on the fubjedt, 

P. S. From the ifl: of January 1 793, to the 
ift of January 1794, there were exported from 
the port of Philadelphia 422,07^ barrels of 
flour. 



OF TH£ CIVIL LIST, AND REVENUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Abftrad of an Eftimate of the Expenditures 
of the Civil Lift of the United States, for the 

year 
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year i793» reported by A. Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treafury to the Houfc of Reprefcnta- 
tives. 





DoUars, 


Prefident's Salary 


25,00a 


Vice-Prefident's ditto 


5,000 


Chief Juftice 


4,000 


5 Aflbciate Juftices 


i7»50o 


All the diftria Judges, 


21,700 


Congrefs 


H3»59i 


Treafury Department 


55.050 


Department of State 


6,300 


Department of War 


11,250 


Commiflioners of old ac 


"} 13.300 


counts 


Loan Offices 


13,250 


Weftern Territory 


11,000 


Amount of Penfions 


5,267 


Contingencies 


20,264 



Total 352,466 or 

In Britifh Money jCv9>304 i 7 o fterL 

THE REVENUE. 

The American revenue, for 1793, ^^ ftated 
to be 4,400,000 dollars, exclufive of what may 

7 arifc 
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arife from the fale of lands in the Weftern ter- 
ritory ; there is likewife upwards of the value 
of 5,000,000 dollars in bullion, lying in the 
Bank of the United States. 

ESTIMATE OF EXPENCE FOR THE YEAR 1794* 

Dols. Cents. 
The whole Civil Lift for j 794, is 39 7,20 1 6 

Extraordinaries for 

Public Works, Benevolences, 

&c. - - - - H7y693 43 

■ Eftimate of the War 



expcnces for 1 794 - ' ^AS7^93^ ^ 

Total 2,002,830 50 

77)e Dollar is 4s. 6A. Jlerling^ and the Cent is 
the hundredth part of a Dollar. 

The celebrated Mr. Thomas Paine, in his 
letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas, publilhed in 
London in the month of June, 1792, and who 
on this fubjeft (without offending any party) 
may be entitled to credit, gives a ftatcment of 
the expences of the American government in 
the following words : 

The expcnces of all the fcveral departments 

of the General Reprefentativc Government of 

the United States of America, extending over 

4 a fpace 



